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CHAri'ER L 

‘ WHit-a blfc«8iagp.it is jlctbc the>^fatli6i; oi 
sudi 6f cWliiieal ’ sMii farmer 

Ft'anVia^iA^s hi9 looked cound at Iton^sl 
affec’^^atp faces of his sons and dau^itei <<: 
w!^o were dining vS^i him on bis birth-daj 
^ ^liat a blcsaing i^ps to liave a Urge famii;^ 
of childr^i’ 

‘ A blessittg ybu may call it, if you vill, 
neighbour, said fanner Bettesworth; ‘ bat, 
if I was to speak my mind, I should lie apt 
to call it a curse** 

‘ Why, as to that, we may both bo light 
and both be wrong,’ replied Frankland ; * fb>' 
cliildren are either a blessing or a curse, |!p> 
cording ds they torn out j^i^thoy turuj|[^t ^ 
according as they^e brou^itjup. 
up a child in thew^it sllKmld^ tl^t li4» ' 
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ever been ijjy maxim : -fli'riw on' ^ better, 
ijliow me a happier family •iMto m) / 4 vn ; arid 
)ho\V me a happier father tnaii myself,’ cojyij 
.limed the good old man, sw^rfh pleasure 
sparkling iu his eyes. Observing, how ever, 
diatliis neighbour Bettesworth looked blank 
sighed deep I)", he checked himself, and 
aid, in a more humble tone, ‘ To be sure, 
It ia not so mannerly for a man to be prais- 
ing his owm ; except it just come from the 
heart unawares, amongst friends, who will 
excuse it — especially upon such a day as this 
This day I am seventy years of age, and 
never was hc.utiei or hajijuer! So Tanny, 
lo\o, lill luighlioiir Bctteswoith a glass of 
\ v>iir sister's elder. ” 1 ’ is Patty 's making, 
Sii ; and bettci nc\ ar v' as linmk. Nay, nay, 
Mtye still, iU'igid>oi!r; as you huppeueri to 
{ all 111 just as we a ereall <!iniiig, and making 
irerry together, w hy. y ou cannot do bettr r 
than to Slav and make one of us, set iug that 
you aic iieartily vvtdeomc.’ 

Mr. Bettesworlh excusid liiinseii' bv 
savins: that he was in haste liome. 

No happy home hatl Iic, ut/ aifeetionate 
cliiltireu to w clcome his icturn. Vet he had 
as' lumu'fous a i’amilv as Mr. I’raukland’s ; 
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turec sons a^d t\vo dauglitcrs,: Idle Isaacs 
Wild Will, Buffj’ing Bob, Saucy Sally, 
Jilting J^csse. Sxich wvw the names fey 
■which they were' called, by all who kne\V 
them in the town of Aloiiinouth, where they 
lived. Alliteration had “ lent its artful aid” 
in giving these nick-uames ; but tiicy were 
not misapplied. 

Mr. Bettesworth was an nictoient man, 
fond of his pipe, and fonder of building 
castles in the air by his fire-side. Airs. 
Bettesworth was a vain foolish vixen ; fond 
of dress, and fonder of her own will. Xcitticr 
^f them took the least caic breed up their 
children w'ell. Whilst they^iverc young, the 
mother humoured them^: wdien they giew 
up, she contradicted them in e\ ery thing, 
and then -wondered how they could be so 
ungrateful as not to love her. 

The father svas also surprised to find 
that his hoys add giils wcic not as well* 
maiincied, nor as well-tempered, nor as 
cluxtT, noi as steady, nor as dutiful and 
iificctiouate, ;'s his ucighlKnir I'rankland's; 
.md he said to himself, some folks haxe 
the luck of having.gooil children, 'j'o be 
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sure, some children ai'e b<)rii better than 
.others. 

lie shouUi rutlicr have said, to be suic. 
«6me children are l>red better thali others. 

Mr. Fj-ankland’s wife was a prudent sen- 
sible woiiiaji, and had united nith him 
in constant endeavours to educate thmt 
fam ily . Whilst they were yet infants, prat- 
tling at their mother’s knee, she taught 
tlieni to love and help one another, to con- 
quer their little froward humours, and to 
be ohalieut and tractable. This saved both 
tliem and herself a great deal of trouble af- 
terward; aiul their father often said, both 
to the boys and girls, ‘You may titan R 
your mother, and so may I, for the good 
tempers you have.' 

The girls had tlie misfortune to lose this 
excellent mother, when one was bbout se- 
venteen, and tlieothereightcen; butshewa’- 
always alive in their memory. Patty, the 
eldest sister, w as homely in her person ; but 
she was so neat in her dres'>, and she had 
such a chccii'i'l agreeable temper, that peo- 
ple forgot bhe was not handsome: particu- 
krlyjas it was observed tliat she was very 





fond of her sister Fanny, who was remark- 
ably pretty. 

Fanny was neither pnidish nor censori- 
ous; neither a romp nor a flirt : she waS so 
unafliected And unassimiing, that most of 
her neighbours lo\"ed her; and this -is say- 
ing a great deal in favour of one who had 
so much the power to excite envy. ’ 

Mr. Frankland’s eldest son, George, was 
bred to be a farmer; and he understood 
countiy business uncommonly well, for a 
young man of his' age. He constantly as- 
sisted his father in the managemei^ of the 
farm ; and, by this means, acquired much ex- 
perience with little waste of time or money. 
His father had always treated him so much 
os his friejttd, and had talked to him so open- 
ly of his affairs, tliat he ever looked upon his 
father’s business as his own ; and he had no 
idea of having any separate interest. 

James, tlic second son, was bred to trade. 
He had been taught whate\ er was necessary' 
and useful for a man in business; be liad 
liabits of punctuality, civil maiuicrs, and a 
thorough lo\c of fair dealing. 

Frank, the youngest son, was of ;| more 
ij 4 
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lively disposition than hislirothcrs; aiul his 
fatlier used often to tel! himjAvhen’he was a 
hoy, 'that, if he did not take care, his hasty 
temper would get him into scra])cs; and that 
tlie brightest jjarts, as they are called, A\ill 
he of little use to a man, unless he has also 
Steadiness to go through with whatc^'cr he 
begins. These hints, from a father whom 
he heartily loved, made so strong an impres- 
sion upon Frank, that lie took great jjains 
to correct the natural violence of his temper, 
and to leani patience and industry. The 
tliree Itfothcrs were attached to one another; 
and tlicir iViendsliip was a source of improve- 
ment, as well as of pleasure. 

Tlic evening of !Mr. Frankland's birth- 
daj', the whole family retired .to an arbour 
ill their garden, and began to talk over 
their aflairs willi open hearts. 

‘ Well, Frank, my boy,’ said the happy 
father, who u as the eonlident of his cliiitl- 
ren, ‘ I am sure, if your heart is set upon 
this match with .lesse Bette^worth, I will 
do my best to like the girl ; and her not 
heitig licli shall be no objeeLiou to me: we 
can nkake tiiat up amongst ns, someway or 
utlier. But, Flunk, it is fair to tell you my 
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opiii ion of th^gu'i, plainly and ■Reilly, before- 
liand, as I have done. She that ha^ jilted 
others, I think, wouhl be apt to jilt you, if 
she met n ith a better oiler,’ 

‘ Wli\ then, father. I’ll not be in a hurry: 
I'll take time to consider, bcfoie I Spcalv to 
licr any more ; and I thank } ou for being’ 
so kind, which I hoj)t I shall not forget.’ 

The morning aftcj tliis coiw ci sation pass- 
ed, Jilting Jesse, acc<)m])anicd by her sisrer, 
Saucy Sally', came to i)ay _Pattv and Fanny 
Frankland a \ isir. TJaev neic full of some 
piece of new s, which tney^ w ei e eager to tell. 

‘ Well, to be sure, I dreamed I had u 
"giamond ling put on my linger ])y a gieat 
lord, not a week ago,’ eiicd Josso, ‘aiut 
who knows hut it may come tiue^ You 
have not heard the ne a s, Fanny Fi aukland r 
llcy, Patty?’ 

Not they: they ne\ ti hear any ucu s ! 
sjtid Sally. 

Well ihen I 11 tell yon, ctkd Jesse. 

Rich Captain Rettesworth, our relation, 
who made the g.eut /«/•.'/>/ abioad, ( ver seas, 
has just bioken Ins ucck out a Lunting: 
and the /ord/i all comes tons 

‘We shall now see whether !Mis. C'lad- 
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dock sliali^Bsh by'me agaiti, as she did 
yesterday in die Streep 1 We’ll see whether 
I shan't make as gOod a fine lady as herself, 
I warrant it, diat ’s all. It ’s my turn to 
push by folk now,’ said Saucy Sally. 

Fapny and Patty Franklandj 'tt^itli sincere 
good-nature, congratulated theit neighbours 
on tliis increase of fortuije ; but they did 
not think that pushing by Mrs. Craddock 
could be oue of the most useful or agreeable 
cousequeuces of an increase in fortune. 

* Lord, Patty ! how you sit moping your- 
self there at your work,’ contiuued Sally : 
*.;but some people must work, to be sine 
th^t can’t aftbrd to be idle. . How you mus| 
envy us, Patty ! ’ 

Patty assured her she did not in the least 
envy those who were idle. 

* Fine talking! Fine airs, truly, Miss 
Patty ! This is by way of calling me over 
the coals for being idle, I suppose ! ’ said, 
Sally ; ‘ but I ’ve no notion of being taken to 
task this way. Y ou think you Ve had a fine 
edication, I suppose, and so are to set a pat- 
tern for all Monmouthshire, indeed: but 
you f 1 find some people will be as much 
thought of, now, as other people ; and may 



hold their heaids as high. *b a ihic 

thing, no doubt , but Jf^in ’s a better, a» 
the world goes, I Ve.B notion : m yon may 
go moping on here a^ long as you please, 
being a good child all the days of your life I 

“ Come when you 'ee called ; 

And do as you 're bid; 
the door alter you ; 

Arid you 11 aever be chid.” 

I’ni sure, I would not let niy nose be kept 
to the grindstone, as yours is, for any one 
living. I’ve too much spiiit, fm‘ my part, 
to be made a fool of, as some people are j 
and all for the sakeof being called a vastly 
good daughter, or a vastly good sister, for* 
sooth ! ’ 

Nothing but tlie absolute n^ant of breath 
could have suspended the remainder of this 
speech; for she was so provoked, to see 
Patty did not envy her, that she wasrieter- 
mined to say every thing she could invent, 
to try her. Patty’s temper, however, was 
proof against the trial ; and Saucy Sally, 
despairing <'f success against one sister, 
turned to the other. 

‘MissFannj , I piesumc,’ smd she,^‘wo ’n( 
give herself sucli high and mighty airs as she 
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used to do, to one ol'licr sweet-hearts, who 
shall be nameless.’ 

Fanny blushed; lor she knew this speech 
alluded to Wild Will, w ho was an admirer of 
liers, but whom she had never encourage d. 

‘ I hope,’ said she, ‘ I never gave m y >elf airs 
to an y body : but, if you mean to speak of 
your brother William, 1 assure you that my 
opinion of him will nor be changed by his 
Ijecoming richer : nor will my father’.s.’ 

Here tlie com ci s.itioii u as interrupted by 
tlic entrance of Frank, who liad just heard, 
j’roin one of tlie Bettesw orths, of their good 
Jbrtune. He was imparient to see how .Icsse 
■would beha\e in juosjH'iity. • Now,' said 
ho to iiimstlf, ‘I shall judge, whether my 
father's opinion oFlier, or mine, is right.' 

.liltijig .Icsse had certainly given Frank 
icason to bclics e she was vciy fond of him: 
but the sudden ciiangc in her foi tunc quite 
altered her views am! opinions. As soon as 
I’rank came in, she pietemlcd to be in great 
haste to begone; and, b) vaiious petty ma- 
noeuvies,as oided gisinghiin an opportunity 
of speaking to hcj ; tiuHign sue plainly saw 
be wasyinxit'us to say something to her in 
piivatf'. At len.gtli, •vs hen slie w as looking 
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out of the window , to see whether a shower 
was over, he w^ent bcliind her and whispered, 
‘ Why arc you in such haste? Cannot you 
slay a few niinutcs with us ? You were not 
always in such a hurry to run away 1 ’ 

‘ J.oid, uousense! J\Ir. I’rank. Why will 
;sou always plague me with nonseuse, Mr. 
Frank ? ' 

She opened the lattice window* as she 
spoke, put out her beaulii'ul neck as far as 
possible, and looked up eagerly to the 
clouds. 

How swcet'this jasmine ‘-mclls!’ said 
Flank, pulling a bit of it which hung o\cr 
the casement. ‘ This is the jasmine \ou 
used to like so much. Sec, 1 vc naileil ii uji. 
and it ’s liner than c\er it w U''. AFeu't s ou 
have a sprig of it ?' — olKiing to put sonic 
in her hat, as he had often done befoie; hut 
slic now drew hack disdainfully, saying : 

‘ Lord! Ml. Frank, it’s all wet; and will 
spoil my new' lilac libbons. How awkyvaid 
and disagieeable you aie always! ’ 

' Always ! ^ ou did not always think so; 
.'it least, jou did not sjy so.* 

‘ \\ ell. I tiiink s ). and say so, now and 
that 's enough.' 
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' Aad too much, if you are in earnest ; 
but that I can hardly believe.’ 

‘ That ’s your business, and not mine. If 
you do n’t choose to believe what I say, how 
can 1 help it ? But this you ’ll remember, 
if you please. Sir.’ 

‘ Sir ! ! ! Oh, Jesse ! Is it come to this ? ’ 

‘ To what. Sir ? For I vow and declare 
I do n’t understand you ! ’ 

‘ I liave never uudeiatood you till now, 
I am afraid.’ 

‘ Perhaps not : it 's well Ave understand 
one another at last. Better late than never,’ 

The scornful lady walked off to a look- 
ing-glass. to wipe aAvay the insult which 
bei new' lilac ribbons had received from 
Frank's sprig of jasmine. 

‘ One word more, and I have done,’ said 
Frank, hastily following her. ‘ Have I 
doire any thing to displease you? Or does 
this change in you proceed from thecliangc 
irr your fortune, Jesse ? ' 

‘ I ’ra not obliged, Sir, to account for m} 
proceedings to any body ; arrd dou't.krrow 
what right you have to question me, as, if 
you ^,\ere my lord and judge: Atlrich you 
arc not, nor never wrU be,.tUar>k„Ciod.' 
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i’rank’s passion struggled with bis reason 
for a few instants, lie stood motionless ; 
then, in an altered voice, repeated, ‘tliank 
God ! ’ anrl turned from her with proud 
composure. From this time forward, he 
paid no more court to Jesse. 

‘ Ah, father !’ said he, ‘ you knew her bet- 
ter than I did. I am glad I did not marry 
her lasiyear, 'when she would have accepted 
of me, and u hen she seemed to love me. I 
thoughtyou were rather hard upon her then. 
But you were not in love witli her as 1 was, 
and now I find you u'ere right.’ 

‘ My dear Frank,’ said the good old man, 
‘ I hope you \v ill not tliink me liard another 
time, when I do not think just the same as 
you do. I woukl, as I told you, have done 
every thing in my power to settle you well 
in the world, if y(»u had mairicd this girl. I 
should never have been angiy with you ; but 
1 should have been bitterly grieved, if yon 
had, for the whim of the minute, made your- 
self unhappy for lift . And was it not best 
to put you uj)ou your guauG \\ hat bctttr 
use can an old man make of his experience, 
than to give it to his children?’ 

Fiauk was touclied by the kind manner in 
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which his father spoke to him ; aiul Fanny, 
who was present, immediately put a letter 
into her father's hand, saving, ‘I have just 
received this from Will Dettesworth ; what 
answetdo you think I had best give him ?’ 

Now Fanny, though she did not quite a])- 
provc of Mild Mill’s character, felt a little 
partiality for him, for he seemed to be of a 
generous temper, and his manners M ere en- 
gaging. She hoped his wildness was only 
the effect of good spirits, and that he would 
soon settle to some busine.ss. However, she 
hg.d kept these hopes and this partiality a 
secret from all hut her father, and she had 
never given lletteswortii any encou- 
ragement. Her hither had not a good opi- 
nion of this young man ;» au<l she had fol- 
lowed his :uUiee, in kev'piug him at a di- 
stance. His letter was uritlcn in so vile a 
hand that it was not easy to <lecyj)her the 
meaning. 

My s^^r^:T pkkttv Fanny, 

“ vour cjiuilty, I hum nioic in Io^c 

with you th'rtii licvoi ; mul now I liaui c ouh* iu lor a 
shar(‘ in a torliii ; luicl sliaii ask no (jut blioiis 

from father nor riiolher, if yau will i.iiiiry me, hasin*; 
no reason to h>ve or earc for e*iher, s as eio«<s 

i\« h<v(r, and will never, I am slinrr, airre to my doing 
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tipon ha^in£i my ()\mi vliay, and I ham more and more 
ill love with you than hevci, and would go througli lire 
iwid water lo gel you 

Your true love (in baste), 

Will Bettesw^ortii/* 

At fjist reading the letter, Fanny as 
j)lcased to iiiul that her lover did not, like 
Jilting Jesse, change his mind ihi' moment 
that his situation was alteied : but, ii[;on 
looking over it again, she could not help 
considering that such an undutiful son was 
not likely to make a very good husband, and 
she thought even that Wild Will seemed to 
he more and more in love w ith her thaue\ or, 
fiom the spirit of opposition ; foi he had not 
been much attached to her, till his mother, 
as he said, set herself against the matcli. 
At the end of this letter v eic the words turn 
over ; but they were soscinw kd and blotted, 
that Fanny thong! it they were only one of 
the strange floui ishes which lie usmdl y made 
at the cud of his name; and eoiisecjuently 
she had ne\ ei tinned over, or load theposN 
seiipt, w lie 1 sSo put the epi^tk into ho 
lather's hamU. He deeiphcH'd the liourish, 
and lead llie folioNxing adilition : 

“ I know voui foiitlioi t\ocs not like me; Init iio\er 
miml his not being agieuble. A'' sbnrf* as* m\ name's 
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Willi rd carry you boiFi night or day ; and Bob would 
fight your brothers along with me, if they said a word ; 
for Bob loves fun, I will be at yoUr winder this night, 
if you are agreuble, like a gurl of spirit." 

Fanny was shocked so much that she 
turned quite pale, and would have sunk to 
the giound, if she had not been supported 
by her father. As soon as she recovered 
herself sufficiently to lie able to think, she 
declared that all the liking she had ever felt 
for William liettesworth Avas completely 
conquered ; and she thanked her f athei for 
having early w^arned her of his character. 
‘ Ah ! father,’ said she, ‘ uhat a happiiu ss it 
has been tome thatyouucver mademcafraid 
of you ! Else, I never should have dared to 
tell you my mind ; ;ind in what a sad snare 
might I have lx*cu at this instant ! If it had 
not begn for )'ou, 1 should pciliaps have en- 
couraged this man : I niiglit not tlicn, niaj 
be, hat c been able to draw back ; and \\ hat 
Avould have lieccanc of me ' 

It is scarcely ncccssai) to say that Fanny 
wrote a decided refusal t(. Wild M ill. All 
connection bt tween the Ilcttcswoitiis and 
FiauVlaiids was now broken off. Will was 
enragetl at being rejected by Fanny ; and 
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Jesse was equally incensed at finding she 
was n o Ion gcr adm i red by F rank . Theyho w- 
ever affected to despise the FTankla,uds,„and 
to treat them as people beneath their notice. 
The fortune, left by Captain Bettesworth to 
his relations, was said to be about twenty 
thousand pounds: with this sum they 
thought, to use their own expression, they 
were entitled to live in as great style, and cut 
.as grand a dash, as any of the first families in 
Monmouthshire. For the present w'c shall 
leave them to the enjoyment of their new 
grandeur, and continue the humble history 
of farmer Frankland and his family. 

By many years of persevering industry, 
Mr. Frankland had so improved the farm 
upon which he lived, that he was now afiluent, 
for a man in his station of life. His house, 
garden, faim-yard, every thing about him, 
were so neat and (xiinfortable, that travel- 
lers, as they passed by, never tailed to ask, 
‘ Who li\es there?' Travellers, however, 
only saw the outside; and that was not, in 
this instance, the best part. Tiny would 
have seen hapjiincss, if they had looked 
within these farm-house walls; hapjfiuess 
which may be enjoyed as well in the cottage 
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as in the palace ; that \\ hkh arises from 
family union, 

Mr. Frankland was now anxious to settle 
his jyjns in the world, (rcorgc had husiness’ 
enough at home, in taking care of tiie farm; 
and Janies jnoposccl to scl up a haber- 
dasher's siiop in Monmouth: accordingly, 
the govuls w ere oidcuil, and the .shop was 
taken. 

Tliere uas a pajt in the roof of the house 
Avhieh let in the wet, and James would not 
go into it till this was completely repaired; 
so his pacLages of goods were sc ut from 
London to his father's house, which was only 
a milc' distant from Monmouth. His sisters 
unpacked them by his desire, to set shop- 
marks upon each article. Late at night, 
after all the rest of the family w ere aslccj), 
Patty was sitting up to finish setting the 
marks on a box full of libbons; the only 
thiugsthat remained to be done, li i candle 
was just huint out; and, as she was goimr 
for another, she went hy a ji.is'.-i, v ind 
that faced the farm-yard, and sudeienh su'c 
a gre*at light w ithout. She looked out. am! 
beheld the large haj-riek all sn fknne-.. She 
ran immcdiatch to awaken hei bioth' is ami 
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lier father. They used every possible excr- 
lion to extinguish the fire, and to prevent it 
from communicating to tlic.dwcUing-house; 
but tlui wind was high; it blew directly to- 
wards the house, (jeorge poured buckets 
of water over tlic thiiteh, to ))revent its 
('aleliing tire; but all was in vain: thick 
flake's of f re fell upon it faster than they 
roidd he extinguished, and in an liour’s time 
the dwelling-house was in a h!az(a 

Tlie first eare of the sons had been to get 
their father and sisters out of danger; then, 
with great presence of niiinl, the} c*ollccted 
e\ ('!’} thing that was most \ahiahle, audport- 
al/le, and laboured hard to save poor James's 
sioc’k of haberdashery. They were al! night 
Inrd at work: tow ards thn'e oV loek tlie fiu: 
Avungotunder, and daikness and slkaiee siie- 
ceefied. Jliere was one roof of the house 
saved, Uiulcr w hich the w hole family rested 
fn a lew’ liours, till the return of day-light 
M-m V vd tlu' mekiiKludy speetaelc of their 
iiM. 11a}, oat'v straw, (‘oni-rieks, barn, 
(W'Vv’ddng that the farm-vurd coutaI.«(k 
<is iitrcily coilsumrd : the walls :ui<l si'iiu' 
beams rcniainecl oftheclwelliii"- 
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house, but it was no longer habitable. It 
was calculated that six hinubecl pounds 
would not repair the loss occasioned by.thi> 
unfortunate accident. How the hay-rick 
had caught fire nobody knc\v% 

George, who had made up the ha3'-stack, 
was most inclined to think that the hay had 
not been sufficient! v dried: and that the 
rick had heated from this cause. He blamed 
himself extremely ; but his father declared 
he had seen, felt, and smelt the hay, n heii 
the rick was making, and that it was as well 
saved hay as ever was brought into a farm- 
yard.' This, in some measure, ejuieted poor 
George’s conscience : and he was yet more 
comforted by PattA’s good-nature, who 
showed him a bucket of ashes which had 
beeii left very near the spot where the hay- 
rick stood. The servant girl, who, though 
careless, was honest, confessed she recollect- 
ed having accidentally left this bucket in 
that dangerous place the preceding evening ; 
that she was going rvith it across the yard to 
the ash-hole, but she heard her lover whistle 
to her from. the lane, and she set down the 
bucket in a hurry, ran to meet him, and lor- 
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got the ashes. All she could say in her own 
defence was, that she did not think there 
was any fire in the bucket. 

Her good master forgave her carelessness: 
hcAaid he was sure she reproached herself 
enough for it, as indeed she flid ; and the 
more so when her master spoke to her so 
kindly : she cried as if her heart would 
break ; and all that could be done, to com- 
fort her, was to set her to v ork as hard as 
possible for the family. 

They did not, any of them, spend their 
time in vain lamentations : ready money 
was wanting to rebuild the house and bams, 
and James sold to a haberdasher in Mon- 
mouth all of his stock which had been 
saved out of the fire, and brouglit the 
money to his father. • 

‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ you gave this to me 
M'hen you were able to afibrd it ; you want 
it now, and I can do very well without it. 
I will go and be shopman in some ^od 
shop in Monmouth , and by degrees I shall 
get on, and ilo \ ery well in the world. It 
woulti be strange if 1 did not, after the eylu- 
■catiou you have given me.’ 

The fatlier took the money from his son 
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with tears of pleasure : ‘ It is odd enough, 
said he, ‘ tliat I should feel pleasure at such 
a time ! But tliis is the blessing of having 
good children. As long as we all are read y 
to help one anotlier in this manner, we can 
never be \ ciy miserable, happen what may. 
Now let us think of rebuilding our house,’ 
continued the active old man. ‘Frank, reach 
me down my hat. I’ve a twinge of the 
rheumatism in this arm : I caught a' little 
cold the night of the hre, I bclic\ e; but stir- 
ring about will do me good, and I must 
not be lazy ; T should be ashamed to be lazy 
amongst so many active young men.’ 

The father and sons were very busy ;;L 
work,' when an ill-looking man rode u]) to 
them; ami, after asking if their name was 
Frankland, put a paper into each of their 
hands. Tliese pajjcrs w ere copies ol' a no- 
tice to quit tlieir farm, before the ensuing 
lirst of September, under pain of paying 
double rent for the same. 

‘ This is some mistake. Sir,’ .said (dd 
Fiankland, mildly. 

‘iNo Diistake, Sir,' replied the stranger. 

‘ You will find the notice i.s a good notice^ 
and duly served. Your lease I hate sccii 
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myself within these few days : it expired 
last May, and you have held over, contrary 
to law and justice, eleven months, this 
being April.’ 

‘ My father never did any thing contrary 
to law and justice in his whole life,’ inter- 
rupted I’rauk; whose eyes flashed with in- 
dignation. 

‘ Softly, Frank,’ .said the father, putting 
his hand on his son’s .shoulder ; ‘ Softly, iny 
dear boy ; let this gentleman and I come to 
an understanding quietly. Here is some mis- 
rake. Sir. It is very true that my Ica.se cx- 
])ircd last iVIay ; but I had a promise of a 
renewal from my good landlord.’ 

‘ I don’t know. Sir, any thing of that,' rc- 
])lied the stranger, as he looked over u mc- 
inorandum-book. ‘ I do not know whom 
you ticnominatc your good Uindlord; that 
being no way of describing a man in the eye 
of the las\ : but, if you rcl’cr to the original 
gr.inti.r. oi' Ics.sor, Francis Foliugshy, of Fo- 
]iiigsl)\ -jil.iee, nlonmouthshiro, esq., I am 
to inform you that he died at Hat) i the 17 th 
instant.’ . 

‘ Died! My poor landlord dead! lam 
voi \ sorry for it.’ 
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‘ And his nephew, Philip Folingsby, esq., 
came into possession a.s heir at law,’ conti- 
nued the stranger, in an unvaried tone; ‘ and 
under his orders I act, liaving a power ol' 
attorney for tliat purpose.’ 

‘ But, Sir, I am sure Mr. Philip Folingsby 
cannot know of the promise of renewal, 
■which I had from his uncle.’ 

‘ Verbal promises, you know, arc nothing 
Sir ; mere air, without witnesses ; and, if 
gratuitous on the part of the deceased, are 
no ways binding, cither in common law or 
equity, on the survivor or heir. In (“asc tlie 
])romise had been in writing, and on a pro- 
per stamp, it would have been somctliing.’ 

‘ It was not in writing to be sure, Sir,’ said 
Frankland ; ‘ but I thought my good land- 
lord's word was as good as his bond ; and I 
saifl so.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried Frank ; ‘ and I rcmemlx i 
when you said so to him, I was by; and he 
answered, “ You shall have m} ])romise in 
w'liting. Such things are of little use, bc- 
t ween honest men ; but who know s what nia\ 
happen, andwdioina\ comcal'termer I'hc iy 
thingabout business should be put into writ- 
ing. I would never let a tenant of mine be 
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at an uncertainty. You have improved your 
farm, and deserve to enjoy the fruits of 
your own industry, Mr. Fraiikland.” Just 
then, company came in, and our landlord 
put off writing tlic promise. lie next day 
left the country in a hurry; and I am sure 
thought, afterwards, he had given us the 
promise in writing.’ 

‘ Very clear evidence, no doubt, Sir ; but 
not at all to the point at present,’ said the 
St 1 anger. ‘ As an agent, I am to know no- 
tliing but what is my elnplo^ er’s intent, 
WlicJi we see the writing aud stamp, I shall 
be a iK'tter judge,’ added he w itli a sneer. 

‘ In tl)c mean time, gentkmeii, I wish you a 
good monnug: aud }Ou will pk*ase to ob- 
serve that you haxc hecii <luly seived with 
notice to quit, or pay double iciit.' 

‘ Tlieie can be uo doubt, however,’ said 
i laiik, ‘ilialMr. Folingsby will beliew you, 
lather, lie is a gentleman, I suppose, and 
not like this new agent, wdio talks like an 
altoiiKW. I hate all attorneys.’ 

‘ All (lisiionest attorneys, I siijq)Ose you 
mean, Frank,’ said tlie benevolent old man; 
who, even when his lempei was most tried, 
never sj)okc, or e\cii felt, wdth aciiinony.’ 
c C 
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The new landlord came Into the country ; 
ami, a few days after his arrival, old Frank- 
land M'cnt to wait upon him. 'J'horc was 
little hope of sccing^ young Mr. Folingsby ; 
he was a man whose head was at this time 
entirely full of gigs, and tamlcms, and uni- 
corns : business was his aversion ; pleasure 
was his business. Money he considered 
only as the means of jilcasurc; and tenants 
only as machines, who make money. He 
■was neither avaricious nor cruel : but 
thoughtless and extravagant. 

Whilst he apjtearcd merely in the charac- 
ter of a yo.ung man of fashion, these faults 
V, ere no ofteuce to his equals, to whom they 
did no injury : but, when he came into pos- 
session of a laro;e estate, and when numbers 
were dependent upon him, they were severe- 
ly felt by his inferiors. 

Mr. Folingsby had just gathered up the 
reins in hand, and was seated in his uui- 
rorn, when farmer Fraakland, who had been 
waiting some hours to see him, came to the 
side of the carriage. As he took off his hat, 
the wind blew his gray hair over his face. 

‘ Put on your hat, pray, my good friend; 
and don’t come near these horses, for I can’t 
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answcr.fbr them. Have you any commands 
Avith me ?’ 

‘ I have been wailing some hours to speak 
to you, Sir; but, if you arc not at leisure, I 
will come again to morrow morning,’ said 
old Frauklaud. 

‘ Ay, do so ; catll to morrow morning ; 
fur new I have not one moment to spare, 
.said Young Folingsby, as he whipped his 
horses, and drove off, as if the safety of the 
nation had depended upon twelve miles an 
hour. 

Tlic next day, and the next, and the next, 
the old tenant called upon hi.s young land 
lord, but without obtaining an audience 
.still he Avas desired to call to morrow, ant 
to morroAV,andto morrow. He Avrott severa 
letters to him, but recciA cd no answer : a 
last, after giving hulf-a-guinea to his laud 
lord’s gentleman, he gained admirtancc. Mi 
Folingsby Atas drawing on his boots, am 
bis hoises Averc coming to the door. Frank 
land .saw it was neee.ssary to be concise in hi 
st-ay: he sliglitly louclicdon the priiicipa 
circumstances, me length of time l»e hai 
occujiied liis mrin, the improvement. s heha' 
•anade upon the land, and tiie, misfortun 
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■W’hirh had la icly befallen him. The boots 
•were ou by the .time that he got to the pro- 
mise of lencwal, and the notice to quit. 

‘ Promise ol’ renewal : I know of no 
suehthing. Koticcloquit: that’s my agent's 
business ; speiik to liim, he ’ll do you justice. 
J really am sori v for you,‘]\Ir. ITankland; 
very son-} ; cxtieincly - sorry. Damn the 
rascal who made these hoots ! — but you see 
how I’m circumstanced; have n’t a moment 
to myself; only came to the country for a 
few da;y s; set out for Ascot races to morrow ; 
I'caily hu\'c not a moment to think of any 
thing. Put speak to Mr. Deal, my agent. 
He 'll do yf»u justice. I ’m sure. I leave all 
these il'.iugi to him. Jack, that bay horse is 
eominu: ou — 

‘ I lunv .qjoken to t our agent, Sir,’ said 
the old tenant following his thoughtless 
y(»ung landlord; hut he said that veihal pio- 
mises, w ithout a witness jne^eut, u ere no- 
thing but ail ; aud I have nothing to rely on 
butjonr justice. 1 assurt \ou, Sir, I have 
not be (.11 an idle tenant : my land will show 
that i have not.’ 

‘ Tell Mr. Deal so; make him undei.'-tand 
it in this light. I h‘a\ee\ery thing ol tlii'? 
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sort to Mr. Deal. I rcaUy have not time 
for business, but I’lri sure Mr. I.)eal will do 
you justice.’ 

This was all that could be obtained from 
the young landlord. 1 1 is conlidenee in his 
agent's sense of justice was somewhat mis- 
placed. Mr. Deal had received a proposal ' 
from another tenant, for Franklaud’s faiiii; 
and with this proposal a bank note was sent, 
which spoke more forcibly than all that 
poor^Frankland could urge. The agent 
took the farm from him ; and declared he 
could not, iii justice to his employer, do 
otherwise; because the new tenant had 
promised to build upon the land a lodge fit 
for any gentleman to inhabit, instead of a 
farm-house. 

The transaction was concluded witliout 
]\rr. Folingsby's knowing any thing more of 
the matter, excejn signing the leases; which 
he did \\ ithout reading them ; and receiving 
half a year's rent in hand, as a fine,; wliich 
lu; did with grc'at satisfaction, lie was often 
clistresseJ for ready money, though he had a 
large ebtate : and his agent well kne^* 
to liLiinrair him in Ills luitred of hu-.iiu ss. 
No interest canthl have persuaded Mr. 
c 4 
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thc\ bore the |)C'St of characters, he observed, 
aiul no peo]»lc in Monmouthshire could 
understand the management of land better, 
lie M'illingly agreed to let him the farm; 
but it contained onl\ a few acies, and tlie 
house was so small that it could scarcely 
lodge above tlnce jx'oplc. 

Here old rrankland and his eldest son, 
George, settled. James went to Mon- 
inouth, where he became shopman to ]\/r. 
GleghiOrn, a haberdaslier, wlio look him in 
preference to three other young men, \\ ho 
applied on the same day. ‘ Shall I tell you 
the reason uliy I fixed upon }oii, JauKsr’ 
said Mr. Cleghorn. ‘It was not wliim; 
I had my reasons.’ 

‘ I snjijjose,' said James, ‘ you thought I 
had been honestly and well brought up ; as 
I believe in former times, Sir, you knew 
.something of mv mother.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir; and in fmmer times I knew 
something of yourself. You ma\- forget, 
but I do not, that, when you were a cl.ild, 
not more than nine years old*, you came to 
this ^shop to pay a hill of your niothe'fs : 
the hill was cast uo a pound too little; you 

♦ This cirwiiu.stiUJic is a fact. 
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found out the mistake, and paid me the 
money. I dare say you are as good an ac- 
countant, and as liouest a fellow, still. 1 
have just been terribly tricked by a lad to 
whom I trusted fdolishly ; but this will not 
make me suspicious to.wards you, because I 
know how you halve been brouglil up; and 
that is the best sccurit}' a man can bave.’ 

Thus, even in childhocal, tiic foundation 
of a good character may bc‘ laid ; and thus 
children inherit the good name of their 
parents. A rich inheritance ! of which 
they cannot be deprived, by the utmost 
malice of fortune. • 

The good cliuraeters of i'anuy and I’atty 
Frankland were ncll known in the rnigh- 
bourhood; and, when tliev eouhl no longer 
affoial to live at home, they found no ditii- 
eulty in getting places. On the contrary, 
several of the best families in AJonniouth 
w ere anxious to engage them. Fanny w ent 
to live with Mrs. Hungerford; a lad} of an 
ancient family, who w as proud, hut not in- 
solent, and geueious, but not w hat is com- 
monly called atfable. She had several eUild- 
reii, and she hired Fanny Frankla’ad for 
the particular purpose of attending tliem. 
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‘ Pray let me see that you exactly obey 
my orders, yoyng Woman, witli respect to 
my children,’ said Mrs. Hungerford, ‘ and 
you shall have uo reason to complain of the 
manner in ulrich you are treated in tliis 
house. It is my wish to make every bod}' 
happy in it, from the highest to the lowest. 
You have, I umlcrstand, recei\ ed an educa- 
tion above your present station in life; and 
1 hope and trust that you v ill dcser\ e the 
high opinion I am, from that circumstance, 
inclined to form of you.’ 

Fanny as )atlier intimidated Iiy the 
haughtiness of I\Irs. H'ungcrford’s manner; 
yet she felt a steady though motlest confid- 
ence in herself which was not displeasing 
to her mistress. 

About this timePattv, also, tvent into ser- 
vice. Her mistrc.ss was a Mrs. Crumpe, a 
very old rich lady, who Avas often sick and 
peevisli,andAvho confessed that she required 
an uncommonly good-humoured person to 
wait upon her. She lived a few miles fiom 
Monmouth, Avhere she had many relations > 
but, pn account of her great age and infir- 
mities, slic led ah extremely retired life. 

Frank was now the only .person in tlie fa- 
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iiiily, who was not settled in the world. He 
determined to apply to a Mr. Barlow, an at- 
torney of an excellent character. lie had 
hocii much pleased with the candour and ge- 
nerosity Frank showed iji a quarrel with the 
lletlesworths ; and he had proniised to be- 
IVieiul him, if ever it should be in his power. 
It hajrpened that, at this time, Mr. Barlow 
was in want of a clerk ; and, a.s he knew 
Frank's abilities, ami had reason to feel con- 
lidcnce in his integrity, lie determined to 
employ him in hisoilice. Frank had once a 
prcjudiceagainstattornevs; lit thought that 
they could not be hone.st men . bur he was 
eoiVi iiieed of ids mistake, wlicn lie became 
acquainted with Mr. Barlow . Tlris gentle- 
man never practist'd any mean pettyfogging 
arts; on the contrary, he always dissuaded 
those who consulted him lidm commcnchig 
vexatious suits. Instead of fomenting tjuur- 
rcis, it W!us his pleasure and pride to bring 
about reconciliations. It was siiid cd’ Mr. 
Biiriow that be iiatllost more §uits out of the 
.courts, ami fewer in them, than any attorney 
of hi.s stamiing in England. liis reputation 
wa.s now, so great thathc wasconsulted more 
as a, lawyer, than as au attorney. With such 
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a master, Frank had a prospect of being ex- 
tremely happy ; and he determined that 
nothing should be wanting, on his part, to 
ensure Mr. Barlow’s esteem and regard. 

James Franklaiid, in tlie mean time, went 
on happily with Mr. Cleghorn, the haber- 
dasher ; whose customers all agreed that his 
shop had never been so well attended as 
since this young man had been his foreman, 
llis accounts were kept in the most exact, 
manner; and liis bills were made nut with 
unrivalled neatness and expedition. His at- 
tendance on the shop was so constant that 
llis master began to fear it might hurt his 
health ; especially as he had never, till of 
late, been used to so confined a life. 

‘ You should go abroad, James, these fine 
evenings,’ said Mr. Cleghorn. ‘ Take a 
walk in the country now and then, in the 
fresh air. Don’t think I want to nail you 
always to the counter. Cotr.c, this is as line 
an evening as you can wish : take your hat, 
and away ; 1 ‘11 mind tlu' shop myself, till you 
come back. He must be a bard master, in- 
deed, that does not know 'wheu he’s well 
served.; and that never will be my case, I 
hope. Good servants make good mastcis, 
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anti good masters good servants. Not that I 
mean to call you, Mr. James, a servant: 
that was only a slip of tlie tongue ; and 
no matter for the tongue, where the heart 
moans well, as mine docs towards you.’ 

To\v;vr(ls all the world Mr. C'lcghoni was 
not disposed to be indulgent ; he was not a 
scllish man ; but he had a high idea of sub- 
ordination in life. Having risen himself by 
slow degrees, bethought that every man in 
trade sliould have what he called “ the 
rough as well as the smootl). ’ He saw that 
Ins new foreman bore the rougli well ; and 
tliercforc he was now inclined to give hiili 
.some of the smooth. 

.lames, who was extremely fond of his 
brother Frank, called upon hiinaud tchk 
him to .Mrs. ilungerfonl’s, to ask Fanny tx) 
accompany them in this walk. They had 
.•<01(10111 seen her. since they had quitted 
tiu'ir father s house and lived in Monmouth ; 
and tiicy were disappointed when they were 
told, by Mrs. Hungerford’s footman, that 
Fanny was not at home ; she was gone out 
to w;dk with the children. The man did not 
know which road they went, so they liad no 
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hopes of meeting lier ; and they took their 
way t])rough one of the shady lanes near 
Monmouth. The sun had set sonic time 
before they thought of returning; foi-, after 
several weeks’ conthiciucnt in close houses, 
the frcsli air, green fields, and sweet smelling 
Mild flowers in the hedges, were delightful 
novelties. ‘Those who .sec these things 
every day,’ said James, ‘ scarcely notice 
them ; I remember I did not, when I lived 
at our farm. >So things, as my father used to 
say,, are made equal to people in this world. 
'\\’e, who are hard at work in a close room 
all day long, have more relish for an evening 
walk, a hundred to one, than tliosc \vh.(' 
saunter about from morning till night.’ 

,';Thc philnsophie reflections of James were 
interrupted by the merry voices of a troop of 
children, M'ho were getting over a style into 
the lane, wlierc l.cand Frank were walking. 
The chlldreu had huge nosegays of honey- 
suckles, dog-roses, and bluc-bclls in their 
little hands; and they gave their floMcrsto 
a young w oman whoatteuded them, begging 
she, would hold them whilst they got over 
the stile. James and Frank went to ofler 
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their scrvic.cs to help the children ; and then 
tliey saw that the young woman, whp held 
the dowers, was their sister Fatiny. 

‘ Our own Fanny !’ said Frank. ‘ How 
lucky this is ! It seems almost a year since 
I saw you. We have been all the way to 
Mrs. Hungerford’s, to look for you ; and 
have been forced to take half our walk with- 
out you; but the other half will make 
amends.. I ‘ve a hundred things to say to 
you ; which is your way home ? Take the 
longest way, I entreat you. Here is my arm. 
What a delightful fine evening it is ! But 
what’s the matter?’ 

‘It is a very fine evening,’ .said Fanny, 
hesitating a little; ‘ and I hope tomorrow 
will be as line. I ’ll ask my mistress tp let 
me walk out with you to morrow; but this 
CA cning I cannot stay n ith you, because I 
ha\ c the cliildrcn under my care ; and 1 have 
jnomised tier that I will never walk with 
any one when they are with me.’ 

‘ But your own brother,’ said Frank, a 
little angry at this refusal. 

‘ I promised 1 Avould not walk w ith !inv 
one ; and surely you arc soniebody : so good 
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night ; good by,” replied Fanny, endeavour- 
ing to turn oft' his <lisj)leasure with a laugh. 

‘ But what harm, I sayj can I do the 
children, by walking with you?’ cried 
Frank, catching hold of her gown. 

‘ I do n't know ; but I know what the or- 
ders of my mistress are ; and you know, 
dear Frank, that whilst I live with her, I 
am bound to obey them.’ 

‘ Oh, Frank, she must obey them,’ said 
James. 

Frank loosened his hold of Fanny's gown 
immediately. ‘ You are right, dear F’anny,’ 
said he, ‘ you are right, and I Was wrong, so 
good night ; good by. Only remember to 
ask leave to walk with us to morrow even- 
ing ; for I have had a letter from father and 
brother George, and I want to show it you. 
Wait five minutes, and I can read it to you 
now, Fanny’. 

Fanny, though she was anxious to hear 
her father’s letter, would not wait, but hur- 
ried away with the children that were under 
her care; saying she must keep her promise 
to her mistress exactly. Frank followed her, 
and put the letter into her hands. ‘ You 
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arc a dear good girl, and deserve, all tile 
line things father says of you in this letter. 
Take it, child : your mistress does not 
foibid you receiving a letter from your fa- 
ther, I suppose. I shall wi^h her hanged, 
if she docs not let you walk with us to mor- 
row,’ whispered he. , 

The children frequently interrupted 
Fanny, as* she was reading her father’s 
letter. ‘ Pray pull thathigh dog-rose forme, 
Fanny,’ said one. / Pray hold me up to that 
large honey-suckle,’^aid another. ‘And do, 
Fanny,’ said the youngest boy, ‘ let us go 
home by the comnton, that I may see the 
glow-worms. IMainma said I might; and 
whilst we are looking for the glow-worms, 
you can sit on a stone, or a hank, and read 
your letter in peace.’ 

Fanny, who was always very ready to in- 
dulge the children in any thing which lier 
mistress had not forbidden, agreed to this 
proposal; and when they came to the com- 
mon, little Gustavus, for that was the name 
of theyoungest boy, found a charming scat 
for her ; and sla- sat down to read her 
letter, whilst the children ran to hunt for 
glou'-w onus.- 
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Fanny read her father’s letter over tliree 
times ; and yet few people except those 
who have the happiness to loi^^e a father as 
well, and to have a father as deserving to 
he loved, would think it at all worth reading 
even once. 


My dear boys and girls, 

“ It is a strange thing to me to be.witltptit you ; hut, 
me or from me,, I am sure you are doing well ; 
and that is a great comfort; ay, the best a father can 
imve, especially at my age. I sidh heartily glad to hear 
that my Frank has, by his own deserts, got so good a 
place with that excellent man, Mr. Barlow. Hedoes not 
hate attorneys now, l am sure. Indeed, it is my belief, 
he cGuld not hate any body for half an hour togetbei, 
if he w^as to do his ‘worst. Thank God, none of my 
children have been brought up to be revengeful or en- 
vious ; and they are not lighting with one another, as 
I hear the poor Betlesworths now all arc for the 
fortune. Better is u <lmner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.^' I need not 
have troubled myself to write this text to any of you ; 
but old men will be talkative. My rbeumatisni, how- 
ever, prevents jue froin being as talkative as I could 
wish. It lias been rather severe or so,, owing to the 
great cold I canglu the tlay that I was obliged to wait 
so long at Squire folingsby s in niy wet clothes. But I 
hope soon to be stirring again, and to be able to lake 
share of the work about our little farm, with your 
dear brother George. Poor fellow ! he has so inueh to 
do, and Ooes so much, that I fear he will overwork 
himself. He is at this piesent tune out in the little 
liehv, opposite my window, digging up the docks, w liieh . 
are very hard Ic conquer ; he ha* made a brave large 
heap of ihein, but I wish to my heart he would not toil 
so desperately. 
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I desire, my dear James aiid Frank, you will not 
coniine yourselves too much in your shop and at your 
desk : this is all I have to dread for citlier of you. 
Give my love and blessing to my sweet girls. If Fanny 
was not as prudent as she is pretty, 1 should be in fear 
f )r her ; hearing, as f do, that Mrs. Huiigerford keeps 
so much fine company. A waiiing>maid in such a 
house is in a dangerous place : but my Fanny, 1 am 
sure, will ever keep in mind her mother's precepts and 
example. 1 am tola that Mrs. Crumj>e, Patty's mistress, 
is (owing, J suppose, to her great age and infirmities) 
difiicult in her humour ; but my Pally has so even and 
pleasant a temper that i defy any one living, that knows 
her, not to love her. My hand is now quite liretl of 
writing ; this being penned with my left, as my right 
arm is not yet free from rheumatism: I lla^e not 
James with me to write. God bless and preserve \cu 
all, my ^ear children. Witli sue !i comforts, I tan 
have nothing to complain of in this world. T"hi^ 1 
know, 1 would not exchange any one of }ou fiu* 
all my neighbour Bettesworth’s fine fortune. Write 
soon to 

Your affectionate father, 

‘‘ B. rRANKLANI).'' 

‘ Look ! look at the glow-worms > ’ cried 
the children, gathering round Fanny, just 
as she had finished reading her letter. There 
were prodigious numbers of them on this 
common ; and they shone over the whole 
ground, in clusters, or singly, like little 
stars. 

Whilst the children M’ere looking with ^d- 
Vniratioa and delight at this spectacle, their 
attention was suddenly diverted from the 
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glow-worms by the sound of a French-horn. 
They looked round, and perceived that it 
came from the balcony of a house, which 
was but a few yards’ distance from the spot 
where they were standing. 

* Oh ! let us go nearer to the balcony ! ’ 
said the children^ ‘ that w'e may hear the 
music better.’ A violin, and a clarionet, at 
this moment, began to play. 

‘Oil! let us go neirer!’ repeated the 
cliildren, drawing Fanny with all their little 
h ree towards the balcony. 

‘ My dears, it is growing late,’ said she, 
and we must make Jiastc home. There is a 
crowd of company, you see, at the door and 
at tlvi windows of that house; and if we so 
near to it, some of them will certainly speak 
to you, and that you know your mamma 
vould not like.’ 

The children paused, and looked at one • 
another, as if inclined to submit; but, at 
this moment, a kettle-drum was heard, and ' 
little (Justavus, the youngest of the ho3 s, 
could not resist his curiosity to hear and see 
more of this instrument : lie broke loohc 
from Fanny’s hands, and escaped to the 
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ouse, exclaiming, ‘ I must and will hear it, 
nd see it too ! ’ 

Fanny was obliged to pursue him into tlie 
iiidst of the crowd: he made his way up to 
i younggentlematt in regimentals, who took 
dim up in his arms, saying, ‘ By Jove, a fine 
little fellow! A soldier, every inch of him! 
By G — , he sliall see the drum, and beat it 
too ; let us sec who dares say to the con- 
trary.’ 

As the gallant ensign spoke, he carried 
Gustavus up a flight of stairs that led to the 
balcony. Fanny, in great anxiety, called 
after him to beg that he would not detain the 
child, who was trusted to her care: her mis- 
tress, she said, would be extremely displeas- 
ed with her, if she disobeved her orders. 

She was here interruptexl, in her remon- 
strance, by the shrill voice of a female, who 
stood on the .same stair with the ensign, and 
w horn, notwithstanding the great alteration 
in her dress, Fanny recognised to be Sally 
Bettesworth. J ilting Jesse stood beside her. 

‘ Fanny Frankland, I protest ! What a 
^ pothershe kecjjs about nothing,' cried Saijcv 
Sally. ‘ Know your betters, and keep your 
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distance, young woman. Whocares whctlicr 
your mistress is displeased or not ! She 
can’t turn ns away: Can she, pray? She 
can’t call Ensign Bloomington to account: 
Can she, hey?’ 

An insolent laugh closed this speech : a 
laugh in which several of the crowd joined : 
but some gentlemen were interested by 
Fannv’s beautiful and modest ceuntenance, 
as she looked up to the balcony, and, n itli 
tears in her eyes, entreated to be heard. 
‘ Oh, for sliaine, Bloomington ! Give her 
back the boy. It is not fair that she should 
lose her place,’ cried the}'. 

Bloomington would have yielded ; but 
Saucy Sally stood before him, crying in 
a threatening tone, ‘ I’ll never speak to you 
again, I promise you, Bloomington, if yon 
give up. A fine thing, indeed, for a man 
and a soldier to give up to a woman and a 
servant girl! and an impertinent servant 
girl ! Who cares for her or her place 
either 1 ’ 

‘ I do! I do!’ exclaimed little Gustuvus, 
sjwingiiig from the ensign’s arms. ‘ I cai\ 
for her! She is not an impertinent girl,* and 
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I 'll give up seeing tlic kettlc-dnnn, and go 
home Avitli lier d-iroclly, Avitli all my lieart.’ 

In ^ ain Sally attempted to withliold him ; 
the hoy rail down the stairs to Fanny, and 
marched off with her in all tlie conscious 
pride of a hero, wliose generosity has fairly 
vaiiqiii^hed liis passions. Little (lustavus 
was indeed a truly generous child : the first 
tlhng lu‘. did, wlien lie got home, was to toll 
his mother all that had passed this evening. 
]\Ii s. Huhgerford w-asdelighted w ithlier son, 
and said to him, ‘I cannot, I am sure, re- 
ward \ oil better, my dear, than l>y rew’ardiiig 
this g-ood urang woman. The iidelity wdtli 
w liieh she has iulfdled tnv oideis, in all iliat 
legariK mv ehildren. jjlaees lier, in my opi- 
nion, a!)o\(' tlie rani, in wiiieli she a as horn. 
IIc’.us loi'v^aoi she sliall hold in m\ house a 
si ition. t'‘ hieii her habits of truth, gentle- 
iu.'-s. and good scnise, (uititlc lieia’ 

rron; tlii> tinu’ torward, Fanny. In Mrs. 
Iliinge! i’ 'ul s desiit*. was aluaiA s pii’seiif 
w!.e.! the ciijld.osi tot.k their le->')iis t'ioin 
the;; ''«''veial nrnteis. Mis. llimgerford ail- 
\isod lier to a[q)!y lieiself to learn all tL*Ose 
things whieli weie neia ssarylhr a governess 
to ;N(;un:* i alirs. * Wlien \ on speak, voin 
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language iu general is good, and correct ; 
and no pains shall be w anting, on inv part,’ 
saij;! this haughty but bencvoleut lady, ‘ to 
form your manners, and to de^•clop your ta- 
lents. This I partly owe you, for yoiir care 
of my children; and I am hajjpy to reward 
my son, Gustavus, in a manner w hich I am 
certain will be most agreeable to him.’ 

‘ And, mamma," said the little boy, • may 
she W'alk out sometimes with her brothers: 
for I do believe she loves them as Well as I 
love my sisters.’ 

Mrs. Hungerford permitted Fanny to w'alk 
out for an hour, every morning, during the 
time that her children w ere w ith tltcir danc- 
ing-master; and at this hour sometimes licv 
brother Jame.s, and sometimes lier brother 
.Frank, could be spared ; and they had many 
pleasant walks together. "VVhat a happiness 
it wois to them to have been thus bred up. 
ftom their earliest years, in friendship with 
one another. Tliis friendship was now the 
sweetest ])leasure of their li\ es. 

Poor Patty ! She regretted that she could 
nokijoin in these j»leasant meetings ; but, 
alas ! she w as so useful, so agreeable, and 

necessary to her infirm mistress, that she 
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could never be spared from home. ‘ Where’s 
I^itry? Avhy does not Patty do this?’ were 
Mrs. (h unipe’s (‘oiistant questions whenever 
>>he was alisent. Patty had all the business 
or the house upon iicrhands, because nobody 
could do any thinj^-so well as Patty. Mrs. 
( 'ruinp(‘lound thatiioonecouhl dressjier but 
Patty; nobody could make her bed, so that 
.^he (‘oubl sle.(j) on it, 1>ut Patty; no one 
eoulfl make jeliy, or brotli, or whey, that sl)e 
could taste, 1)ut Party; no one could roast, or 
boil, or bake, but Patty. Of cour:>c, all 
these tilings must l>c done )>y nobody else. 
The iioniiig of Mrs. (baimpe's caps, which 
had ex([uisit(‘ly nice plaited borders, at last 
fell to Pat ty ’s share; because oime, when the 
laundry-maid was sick, she plaited mic so 
ehanningly tliat her lady would never after- 
wards wear any hut of h.cr j)laiting. Now 
Mrs. (b'umpc changerl her cap, or rather 
liad lier cap ehanged, three times a day; 
and nr,\ cr wore the .same cap twice. 

dT(‘ lahuuis ol’u asliing, ironing, plaiting, 
ro.'isting, boiling, baking, making jelly, 
brotli, and wliey, were not sufficient : Mrs- 
Cruinpe took it into licr head tliat she could 
eat no butter but of Patty’s churning. Put; 
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what was worse than all, not a night passed 
without Patty’s being* called up to see 
^ what could be the matter witli the dog, 
that was barking, or the cat, that was mew- 
ing.^’ And, when she was just sinking to 
sleep again, at day-break, her lady, in whose 
room she slept, would call out, ‘ Patty ! 
Patty ! There ’s a dreadful noise in tlic 
chicken-yard.’ 

^ Oh, Ma am, it is only the cocks' crow- 
ing.’ 

^Well, do st(’p out, and hinder them from 
crowing at tliis terrible rate.’ 

‘ But, Ma’am, I caunot liiiider them in- 
deed.’ 

^ Oh yes, you could, if you w( re up. 
Get up and whij) 'em, child. hij) em all 
’l^pund, or I sliall not sleej) a w ink more 
this night.’ 

How little poor Patty slept her lady never 
considered: not that she was in leality an 
ill-natured wrmiaUjbut sickness inclii.ed her 
to be ]>ee\ish; and stic had so long b^en 
use to be humoiiied, and waited iij>oii, by 
rchi,tiv)ns and servants, wlio expected she 
would leave them rieli l(‘gacics, t hat sIjc coii- 
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siclered herself as a sort of golden idol, to 
whom all that approached should and would 
bow as low as she pleased. Perceiving that 
almost all around her were interested, she 
became completely selfish. She was from 
moniiu<;till ui<>;ht, from nio'httillmorninc;, 
nay fVciui year's end to y(‘ar's end, so much 
in t!ie habit of se( ing others employed for 
her, ti\at she absolutely eonsidcred this to 
be tlic natural and necessary course of 
tilings ; and she quite forgot to think of 
the comforts, or even of the well being, of 
those creatures who were “born for her use, 
and live but to oblige her.” 

From time to time, she was so far waken- 
ed to fc^eliiig, by Patty’s exertions and 
good-humour, tluit she would say, to quiet 
her own conscience, ‘ M^ell ! Well ! I ’ll 
make it all up to her iu my ^vill ! I ’il make 
it all up to lier in my will ! ’ 

She took it for granted that Patty^ Ifke 
the lest of her depciidaiits, was gov'eiiicd 
entirely by mercenary eoiisidcratiouSSj^ifl 
she was persuaded that tlie liopes of tlKIgJc- 
gacy would secure Ikitty her slave fOHPTte. 
In this she was mistaken. 

One moiiiing Patty came into her room 
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With a face lull of sorrow : a face so unlike 
her usual countenance, that even her mis- 
tress, unaccustoined as she was to attend to 
the fe(‘liiii;s of others, could not hclj) 
noticing tl'*e cliange. 

‘ \Ve:i ! What s (lie matter, child ?% said 
she. 

‘ f>h! sad news, .Madam!’ said Patty., 
turiiii’.g* aside to hide h(-i tears. 

‘ Put, what's the matter, eliild, I say? 
( au't >{ e ik, whatever it is, he\ ? What! 
iuiw you luiii.t rye best cap in the ironing, 
liey r is that iUr’ 

‘Oh! \\(‘rsc, W'orse, Ma'am!’ 

‘ Mherse I Vf liat can be w orsc ? ’ 

‘ Aiy biotlter, Ma aiii, my brother Cjcorge. 
'is iif \ery ill, of a fe\er; and th('V don't 
think he ’ll live ! Here is my father's letter, 
Ma’am ! ’ 

‘ Lord! liow c:ui I read it witliout specta- 
cles? and why sliould I read it, w'hen 
yon he told me all tliat's in it? Ilow tlie 
chy<J‘Cri.'.s ! ’ eontiiuied Mrs. (hiiinpe. rais- 
iu|^J||'r.self a lit’. ie on her jiillow, and look- 
Pauy w itii a sort of astonishc'd ciiii* 
cisiH"^ ‘ IJLigho ! lint I can’t stay in bed 
this w ay till dinner-time. Get me my cap. 
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child, and dry your eyes ; for crying won’t 
do your brother any good.’ 

Patty dried lies eyes. ‘ No : crying will 
not do him any good,’ said she, ‘ but — 

‘ Put where is my cap ? I do n’t see it 
on tlie dressing-table.’ 

‘ No, Ma’am: Martha will bring it in a 
minute or two ; she is plaiting it.’ 

‘ 1 will not have it plaited by Martha.— 
(ro and do it yourself.’ 

‘ But, Ma’am,’ said Patty, who, to her 
mistress’s surprise, stood still, notwithstand- 
ing she heard this order, ‘ I hope you will 
be so good as to give me leave to go to my 
poor brother to day. All the rest of my 
brothers and sisters are with him, and he 
wants to sec me; and they have sent a 
horse for me.’ 

‘ N o matter what they have sent ; you 
shan’t go ; I can't spare you. If you 
choose to serve me, serve me. If you 
choose to serve your brother, sol ve yoiu 
brotiier, and leave me.’ 

‘ Then, Madam,’ said Patt}', ‘ I must 
leave you : for I cannot but choose to s^Vve 
my brother at such a time as this, if I can 
V 4 
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serve him ; wliich God grant I may n’t be 
too late to do ! ’ 

‘What! You will leave me? Leave me 
contrary to my orders I Take notice, then : 
these doors you shall iie\ cr enter again, if 
you leave me now,’ cried IVIrs. Criim])e; 
who, by this unexpected opj^osition to her 
orders, was actually worked up to a state 
unlike her usual peevishness. She started 
up in her bed, and growing quite led in 
the lace, cried, ‘ Leave me now, and you 
leave me for c.ver. Remember that I Re- 
member that 1 ’ 

‘ Then, Madam, I must leave you for 
ever,’ said Patty, moving towards the door. 

‘ I w ish you your liealth and happiness ; 
and am sorry to break so short.’ 

‘ The girl ’s an idiot ! ’ cried Mrs Crumpe. 

‘ After this vou cannot expect that I shpuJd 
remember you in my wall.’ 

‘ No, indeed, jMadain ; I expect no such 
thing,' said Patty. (Her hand was on the 
lock of the door as she spoke.) 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs. (.'rumpe, ‘perhaps you 
will think it worth your while to stay with 
me, when 1 teti you 1 have not I'orgot you 
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in iny will ? Consider that, child, beforr you 
turn the handle of the door. Consider that ; 
and t!o nt disoblii>‘e me for ever.’ 

‘ Oh, Madam, consider my poor brother. 
I am sorry to disoblige you for ever; but I 
eau consider nothijig but mj^ poor brother/ 
said Patty. The lock of the door turned 
<juickly in her hand. 

^ Why ! Is your brother rich ? Wliat upon 
earth do you expect from tliis brother, tliat 
can make it worth your while to behave to 
me in this strange way r ^ said Mrs. Criini])e. 

Patty was silent with astonislimcnt for a 
few moments, and then answered, ‘ I ex- 
pect nothing from him, Madam ; lie is as 
poor as myself ; but that docs not make me 
love him the less.’ 

Pefore Mrs. Criimpe could understand 
tills last speech, Patty had left tlic room. 
Her mistress sal uj) in her bed, in the same 
attitude, for some minutes after slu' was 
gone, looking lixedly at tlie place where 
ihitty had stood : slie could scarcely recover 
from her Mir])rise; and amiillitude ()f[)ain> 
fnl thoughts crowded upon her mind. 

^ If I was dying, and poor, who would 
come to me? Not a relation 1 have in the 
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world would come near me ! Kot a creature 
oil earth loves me !as this poor girl loves her 
brother, Avho is as poor as herself.’ 

Here her reflections were interrupted by 
hearing tlie galloping of Patty ’s horse, as it 
passed by the windows. Mrs. Crumpe tried 
to compose ht^rself again to sleep, but she 
could not; and in half an hour’s time slic 
rang her bell violently, took her purse out 
of. her pocket, counted out twenty briglit 
guineas, and desired that a horse should be 
saddled immediately, and that her steward 
should gallop after Patty, and oficr her that 
whole sum in handy if she would return, 
^ Begin u ith one guinea, and bid on till you 
come up to licr price,’ said Mrs. Crumpe. 
^ Have her back again I will ; if it was only 
to convince myself that she is to be had 
for money as well as other people.’ 

The steward, as he counted the gold in 
his hand, thought it was a great sum to 
throw away for such a whim : he had never 
seen his lady take the whim of giving away 
ready money before, but it was in vain to 
reinonstrate ; she was peremptory, and be 
obeyed. 

In two hours’ time he returned; and Mrs. 
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Cfumpe saw her gold again with extreme 
astonishment. The steward said he could 
not prevail upon Patty even to look at the 
guineas. Mrs. Crumpe now flew into a 
violent passion, in which none of our read- 
eis will probably sympathize; we shall 
therefore forbear to describe it. 


CHAPTER III. 

Whln Patty came within half a mile of 
tlie cottage in which her father lived, she 
met lldiuiah, the faithful servant, who had 
nc\ cr deseited the family in their misfor- 
tunes ; she had been watching all the morn- 
ing on the load, for the first sight of Patty ; 
but, when she saw her, and came quite close 
up to her, she had no power to speak; and 
Patty vas so much teirified that she could 
not ask her a single question. She walked 
her boise a slow pace, and kept silence. 

‘Won’t you '^o on. Ma’am?’ said Han- 
nah at last, forcing herself to speak. 
‘Won't you go on a bit faster? He’s al- 
most wild to see you.* 
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‘ He is alive then ! ’ cried Patty. The 
horse was in full gallop directly, and she Was 
soon at her father’s door. Janies and Frank 
were there watching for her: they lifted her 
from the horse; and, feeling that she trein. 
bled so much as to.be scarcely able to stand, 
tliey would have detained her a little while 
in the air ; but she passed, or rather rushed 
into the room where her brother lay. lie 
took no notice of her, when she came in ; 
for he was insensible. Fanny wa.s support- 
ing' his head : she held out her hand to 
Patty, who went ou tiptoe to the side of 
tlie bed. ‘ Is he asleep? ’ whispered she. 

‘ Not asleep, but He’ll come to him- 

self presently,’ continued Fanny, ‘ and he 
will be very, very glad you are come ; and 
so will my father.’ 

‘ Where is my father?’ said Patty, ‘I 
do n’t sec him.’ 

Fanny pointed to the furthest end of the 
room, where he was kneeling at his devo- 
tion. The shutters being half closed, she 
could but just see the faint beam which 
■'shoije upon his gray hairs. He rose, came 
to his daughter Patty with an air of re- 
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sighed grief, and taking her hand between 
both of his, jsaid, ‘ My love — we must lose 
him — God’s Avill be done ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! there is hope, there is hope still ! ’ 
said Patty. ‘ See ! The colour is coming 
back to his lips again ; his eyes open ! Oh ! 
George, dear George, dear brother ! It is 
your own sister Patty': do n't you know 
Patty ? ’ 

‘ Patty !: — Yes. Why docs not she come 
to me? I would go to her if I could,’ 
said the suft'erer, without knowing what he 
talked of. ‘ Is not she come yet ? Send an- 
other horse, Frank. Why, it is only six 
miles. Six miles in three hours, tliat is — 
how many miles an hour? ten miles is it? 
— Do n't hurry her — Do n’t tell her I ’m so 
had — nor my father — Do n’t let him seeme, 
nor James, nor Frank, nor pretty Fanny, 
nor any body — They are all too good to me 
— I only wished to see poor Patty once 
before I die — But do n’t frighten her — I 
shall be very n^ell, tell her — quite well by 
the time she comes.’ 

After running on in this manner for some 
time, his eyes closed again, and he lay in a 
state of stupor. He continued in this con- 
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dition for some time : at last his sistets, wlio 
were watching- beside the bed, heard a 
knocking at the door. It was Frank and 
James : they liad gone for a clergyman, 
whom George, before he became delirious, 
had desired to see. The clergyman was 
come, and with him abenevolent physician, 
who happened to be at his house, and who 
insisted upon accompanying him. As soon 
as the physician .saw'^ the poor young roan, 
and I’elt his pulse, he perceivcfl that the ig- 
norant apothecary, who had been first em- 
ployed, had entirely mistaken George ’s dis- 
ease, and had treated him improperly. Ilis 
disease was a putrid fever, and the apothe- 
cary had bled him repeatedly. The ph} si- 
cian thought he could certainly have saved 
his life, if he had seen him two days sooner; 
but now' it was a hopeless case. All that 
could be done for him he tried. 

Towards evening, the disease seemed to 
take a favourable turn. George-came to his 
senses, knew his father, his brothers, and 
Funny, and spoke to each with his custo* 
mar,y kindness, as they stood round his bed : 
he tlien asked whether poor Patty Avas coinc? 
When he saw her, he thanked her tenderly 
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for coming to him ; but could not recollect 
he had any thing particular to say to her. 

‘ 1 only wished to see you all together, to 
thunk yoii for your good nature to me’ ever 
since I was born, atid to take leave of you 
before I die; for I feel that I am dying. 
Ka\, do not cry so! My father ! Oh I my 
father is most to be pitied ; but he will have 
.lames and Trank left.’ 

Seeing liis father’s aflliction, which the 
good old man struggled in vain to subdue, 
(leorgc broke off here : he put his hand to 
his liead, as if fearing it was again growing 
confused. 

‘ Let me see our good clergyman, now 
tliat I am well enough to sec him,’ said he. 
He then took a hand of each of his brothers 
.ami sisters, joined them togetlicr, and pretssed 
them to his lips, looking from them to his 
father, whose back was now turned. ‘ You 
understand me,’ wliispered George ; ‘ he 
ean never come to want, while you are left 
to work and comfort him. If I should not 
SCO you again in this world, farewell! Ask 
my father to give me his blessing!’ 

‘ God bless you, my son! God bless you, 
my clear good son ! God will surely bless so 
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good a son ! ’ said the agonized father, laying 
his hand upon his son’s forehead, which even 
now was cold with tlie damp of death. 

‘ What a comfort it is to have a father’s 
blessing ! ’ said George. ‘ May you all have 
it, when you arc as- 1 am now.’ 

, ‘ J shall he out of this world long, long 
before that time, I hope,’ said the poor old 
man, as he left the room., ‘But God's will 
be done ! Send the clergyman to my boy !’ 

‘’rile clergyman remained in the room but 
a short time : when he returned to the fami- 
ly, they saw by his looks that all was over ! 

There was a solemn silence. 

‘ Be comforted,’ said the good clergyman. 
‘ Never man left this world with a clearer 
conscience, or had happier hope of a life to 
come. Be comforted. Alas ! at such a time 
as this you cannot be comforted by any 
thing that the tongue of man can say.’ 

All tlic family attended the funeral. It 
Was on aSuuday, just before morning pray- 
ers; and, as soon as George was inteired, 
his father, brothers, and sisters, left the 
cliwrchyard, to avoid being seen by the gay 
people who were coming to their devotion. 
As they wcuthome, they passed through the 
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field in whicli George vised to work ; there 
they saw his heap of docks, and his spade 
upriglit ill tire ground beside it, just as he 
had left it, the last time that he had ever 
worked. 

The whole family staj^ed for a few days 
with their poor father. Late one evening, 
as they were all walking ^ut together in tlie 
fields, a heavy dew began to fall; and James 
urged his father to make haste home, lest he 
should catch cold, and should have another 
fit of the rheumatism. They were then at 
some distance from their cottage ; and 
Frank, who thought he knew a short way 
home, took them by a new road, which un- 
luckily led the;n far out of their way ; it 
brought them unexpectedly within sight of 
their old farm, and of the new house which 
Mr. Betfesworth had built upon it. 

‘ Ohl my dear father, I am sorry 1 brought 
you this way,’ cried Frank. ^ Let us turn 
back.’ 

‘ No, ray son, why should we turn back 
said his father, mildly; ‘we can pass by 
these fields, and this house, I hope, without 
coveting our neighbour’s goods.’ 

As they came near the house, he stopped 
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at the gate to look at it. ‘ It is a good 
house,’ said he, ‘ but I have no need to envy 
any man a good house: I, that ha\'te so much 
better things — good children ! ’ 

Just as he uttered these words, Mr. Bet- 
tesworth’s house door openedj and three or 
four men appeared on the stone ste])s, (juar- 
relling and fighting. • The loud voices of 
Fighting Bob and Wild Will were heard 
too plainly. 

‘ W'e have no business here,’ said old 
Franklaud, turning to his children; ‘ let us 
go.- 

The combatants putsued each other with 
such furious rapidity, that they were near 
to the gate in a t^w instauts. 

‘ Lock the gate, you without there, who- 
ever you are ! Lock the gate ! or I ’ll knock 
you down when I come up, whoever you 
a7 c ; ’ cried Fighting Bob, who was hindmost 
in the race. 

^V'ild Will was foremost ; he kicked open 
the gate, but hisfoot slipped as he v'as going 
through : his brother overtook hiju, and, 
seizing him by the collar, cried, ‘Give me 
back the bank notes, you rascal ; they are 
mine, and liUJiavo ’em in spite of vote’ 
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‘ Tiiey are mine, and I ’ll keep ’em in spite 
of you,’ retorted Will, who was much intox- 
icated. 

‘ Oh ! what a sight ! brothers fighting ! 
Oh ! part them, part them ! Hold ! Hold ! 
for Heaven’s sake I ’ cried old Frankland to 
them. 

' Frank tind James held them asunder, 
though they continued to abuse oneanother 
in the grossest terms. Their father, by this 
time, came up ; he wrung his hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

‘ Oh ! shame, shame to me in my old age ! ’ 
cried he ; ‘ can’t you two let me live the few 
years 1 have to live in peace? Ah, neigh- 
bour Frankland, you arc better off? My 
heart will break soon ! These children of 
mine will be the ruin and the death of me ! ’ 

i 

At these words the sons interrupted their 
father, m ith loud complaints of the manner 
in M Inch he had treated them. They had 
quarrelled with one another, and with their 
father, about money. The father charged 
them w ith profligate extravagance; andthey 
accused him of sordid avarice. Mr. Frank- 
land, much shockctl at this scene, besought 
them at least to return to their house, atid 
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not to expose themselves in this manner r 
especially now that they were in the station 
of gentlemen. Their passions were too loud 
and brutal to listfcn to this appeal' to their 
pride : their being raised to the rank of 
gentlemen, could not give them principles, 
or manners ; that can only be done by edu- 
cation, Despairing to effect anjrgood, Mr. 
Frauklaud.retired from this scene, and made 
tlie best of his way home to his peaceful 
cottage. 

‘ My children,’ said he to his family, as 
they sat down to their frugal meal, ‘ we are 
poor, but we are happy in one another. 
Was not I right to say I need notenvy neigh- 
bour Bettesworth his fine house? What- 
ever misfortunes befal me, I have the bless- 
ing of good children. It is a blessing I 
would not exchange for any this world af- 
fords. God preserve them in health ! ' 

He sighed, and soon added, ‘ It is a bitter 
thing to think of a good son, who is dead; 
but it is worse, perhaps, to think of a bad 
son who is alive. That is a misfortune I 
can never know. But, my dear boys and 
girls,' continued he, changing his tone, ‘this 
idle way of life of ours must not lust for 
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ever, . You are too poor to be idle; and so 
much the better for you. To morrow you 
must all away, to your own business.’ 

‘ But, father,’ cried they all at once, 
‘ which of us may stay with you ?’ 

‘ None of you, my good children. You 
arc all going on well in the world ; and I 
will not take you from your good masters 
and mistresses.’ 

Patty no w u rged that she had the strongest 
right to remain with her father ; because 
Mrs. Crumpe would certainly refuse to re- 
ceive her into her service again, after what 
had passed at their parting : but nothing 
could prevail upon .PranUand ; he posi- 
tively refused to let any of his children stay 
Vv ith him. At last Frank cried, ‘Flow can 
you possibly manage tliis farm without 
help? You must let cither James or me stay 
with you, father. Suppose you should be 
seized with, another fit of the rheumatism.’ 

I’rankland paused for a moment, and then 
answered, ‘ Poor Hannah will nurse me, if 
1 fall sick. I am able still to pay her just 
wages. I will not be a buulen to my c \ild» 
ren. As to this farm, I am going to gi\’te 
it -up ; for indeed,’ said the old man smiling, 
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* I should not be well able to manage it \\ ith 
the rheumatism in my spade-arm.' My land-' 
lord, fanner Hewit, is a good-natured 
friendly man; and he will give me my own 
time for the rent: nay, he tells me he would 
let me live in this cottage for nothing; but 
I cannot do that.’ 

‘ Then what will you do, dear father ? ' 
said his sons. 

‘Tlie clergyman, who was hero yesterday, 
has made interest for a house for me which 
will cost me nothing, nor him neither; and 
I shall be very near you both, boj's.’ 

‘Cut, father,’ interrupted Frank, ‘I know, 
by your way of speaking, there is something 
about this house Avhich you do not like.’ 

‘ That is true,' said old Frankland: ‘ but 
that is the fault of my pride, and of my old 
prejudices; which are hard to conquer, at 
my time of life. It is certain, I do not much 
like the thoughts of going into an alms- 
house.’ 

‘ An alms-house !’ cried all his children 
at once, in a tone of horror. ‘Oh ! father, 
you must not, indeed you must not go into 
an alms-house ! ’ 

The pride, which renders the English yeo- 
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man averse to live upon public charity, is 
•iiighly advantageous to the industry and 
virtue of the nation. Even where it is in- 
fitilled early into families as a prejudice, it 
is useful ; and ought to be respected. 

Fi ankland’s children, shocked at the idea 
of their father’s going into an alms-house, 
eagerly offered to join together the money 
they had earned, and to pay the rent of the 
cottage, in which he now lived; but Frank- 
land knew that, if he took this money, his 
children would themselves be in distress. 
He answered, with tears in his eyes, 

‘ My dear children, I thank you all for 
)'Our goodness ; but I cannot accept of your 
offer. Since I am no longer able to sup- 
port myself, I will not, from false pride, be 
the ruin of my children. I will not be a 
burden to them; and I prefer living upon 
public charity to accepting of the ostenta- 
tious liberality of any one rich man. I am 
come to a resolution, which nothing shall 
induce me to break. I am determined to 
live in the Monmouth alms-house — nay, 
hear me, my children, patiently, — to livt^ 
in the Monmouth alms-house for one year ; 
and during that time I will not see any of 
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you, unless I am sick. I lay my commands 
upon you not to attempt to see me, till this 
day twelvemonth. If at that time you are 
all together able to maintain me, ithout 
hurting yourselves, I will most Avillijigly ac- 
cept of your bounty for the rest of my claj s.’ 

Ilis children assured him they should be 
able to earn money sufficient to maintain 
him, without injury to themselves, long be- 
fore the end of the year; and they besought 
him to permit them, to do so as soon as it 
was in their power : but he continued firm 
in his lesolution, and made them solemnly 
promise they w'^ould obey his commands, 
and not ever attempt to sec him during the 
ensuiugyear. He tlicn tookleave of them ii« 
a most affi'ctiouate manner, saying, ‘I know, 
my deaicst children, I have now given you 
the strongest po.ssible motive for industry 
and good conduct. Thi« day twelvemonth 
wc shall meet again ; and 1 hope it will be 
as jojful a meeting as this is a sorrowful 
paiting.’ His chikhen, with some difficulty, 
obtained permission to uecompany him to 
his now abode. 

The alms-houses at Monmouth aie far 
supciior to common institutions ofthis kind; 



al«. rewi'iirKjMWy itta comfortable 
little 4H^elfif3gs, and form a row qf pretty 
cotta^i) behind each of which theie is a 
garden full of gooseberrie8» currants, and a 
vavietj’of useful vegetabtes. These the old 
men cultivate themselves. The houses aje 
fitted up conveniently; and each individual 
is provided w ith every thing that he wants, 
in Ins own habitation : so that there is no 
•oppoitunity, or temptation, for those petty 
disputes about property, which often occur 
in cliaiitablc institutions, that aie uot piu- 
dcntly conducted. Pooi peopl^ who have 
theii goods In commofi, must neccssaiily 
become quai i elsome. 

^ ‘ You see,’ smd old Frankland, pointing 
to llie shining row of pewter, on the clean 
she« over the fire-place in his little kitcheU : - 
* you see I want for nothing licic. I am 
not much to b^ pitied.’ 

llis childicn stood silent, and dejected, 
whilst he dressed himself in the unifoim be- 
longing to the alms-house. Before tlicy 
paited, they all agreed to Ineet, at this 
place, that day twelvemonth, and to biii^ 
with them the earnings qf the year : they had 
hopes that thus, by their united elforts, a 
VOL. in. 1 
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sum might be obtained sufficient to place 
their father once more in a state of inde- 
pendence. With these ho]>cs they separated, 
and returned to their mastersand mistresses. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Patty went to ]\Jrs. Crumpe's to get her 
clothes which she had left there, and to re- 
ceive some months’ wages, which were still 
due for her services. After wduit had passed, 
she had no idea that Mrs. Crumpewould wish 
she should stay with her ; and she had heard 
of anotlier place, in Monmouth, which she 
belie\’ed would suit her in every respect. 

The first person she saw, when she ar- 
rived at the house of her late mistress, w^as 
Martha; who, with a hypocritical length of 
face, said to her, ‘ Sad news ! Sad news, 
Mrs. Patty ! The passion my lady was 
thrown into, by your g nngaw ay .so sudden, 
was of terrible dctiimeni to her. 'I'liat 
very night she had a stroke of the palsy, 
And has scarce spoke since.’ 

‘ Do n't take it to heart, it is none of your 
fault : do n't take it to heart, dear Patty,’ 
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said Betty the housemaid, who was fond of 
Patty. ‘ What could you do but go to youF 
brother? Here, drink this water, and don’t 
blame yourself at all about the matter. Mis- 
tiess had a stroke sixteen nioutlis ago, 
afoic ever you came into the house'; and I 
dare say she'd have had this last, whether 
^ ou had stayetl or gone.’ 

Here tliey were interrupted by the violent 
ringing of Mrs. Crumpe s bell. They were 
in tlie room next to iier ; and, as she heard 
voices louder than usual, she was impa- 
tient to know what was going on. Patty 
heard Mrs. Martha answer, as she opened 
her lady’s door, ‘ Tis only Patty Frankland, 
Ma’am ; who is come for her clothes and her 
wages.’ 

‘ And she is very sorry to hear yon have 
been so ill ; very sorry,’ said Betty, follow- 
ing to the door. 

* Bid licr come in,’ said Mrs. Crumpe, ina 
voice more distinct tiian she had ever been 
iieardtospeakin since the day of her illness. 

‘ What ! arc you sorry ior me, child - ' said 
Mis. Crumpe, lixiugher eyes upon Patty *3. 
Patty made no ansAver; but it was plain 
how much she was shocked. 

F. '2 
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‘ Ay, I see you are sorry for me/ said lirr 
udstress. ‘And so am I for you/ added 
she, stretching out her haml and taking hold 
of Patty’s black’ go\vn. ‘ Y’ou shall have a 
finer stuff tlian this for mourning for me. 
But I know that is not what you are tliiiik- 
ing of: and that’s the reason I have more 
value for }'0u than for all the rest of them 
put together. Stay with me, stay with me, 
to nurse me; you nurse me to my mind. You 
cannot leave me, in the waj' 1 am in now, 
■when 1 ask you to stay.’ 

I’atty could not without inluimanity re- 
fuse ; she stayed Avith INIrs. Crumpe, vlu) 
grew so doatingl y fond of her, that she could 
seareely bear to have her a moment out of 
sight. She would take neither food nor me- 
dicines, but from Patty’s hand; and she 
would not speak, except in answer to Patty’s 
questions. The fatigue and confinement she 
now was forced to undergo were enough to 
hurt the constitution of any one, who had 
not very strong health. Patty bore them witli 
the greatest patience and good-humour; in- 
deed, the consciousness that she was doing 
right supported her in exertions, which 
would otherwise have been beyond her 
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She had >tiil more dili'icult trials U) go 
through : Mrs. Martha was jealous of her 
favour with her lady, and often threw out 
hints that some people had much more luck, 
and more cunning too, than other people ; 
but that some people might perhaps be dis- 
appointed at last in their ends. 

Patty weuton hcrown straight way, with- 
out minding these insinuations at first ; but 
she was soon forced to attend to them. 
Mrs. Crumpe's relations received intelli- 
gence, from Mrs. Martha, that her lady was 
growing worse and worse every hour ; and 
that she was quite shut up under the do- 
minion of an artful servant girl ; who had 
gained such power over her that there was 
no knowing what the consequence might be. 
Mrs. Crumpe’s relations were much alarmed 
by this story : they knew she hatl made a 
will, in their favour, some years before this 
time; and they dreaded that Patty should 
prevail upon her to alter it, and shoukl get 
posscssiouherscif of the fortune. They were 
particularly struck with this idea, because 
an instance of undue jiower, acquired by<i 
1‘avourite servantmait! .o\ cr her doating mis- 
tress, happened about this pciiud to be 
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mentioned, hi an account of a trial, in the 
news-papers of tlie day. jMrs. Crumpe’s 
nean^st relations M'cre two grand ncphew.s. 
The Oldest was Mr. Josiah Crumpc, u mer- 
chant wlio Ol'kas settled at Liverpool: tlie 
youngest was that Ensign Bloomington, 
whom w 0 furnicrlv mentioned. He had been 
inti'udi'd for a merchant, hut he vvoukl never 
settle to business ; and at last ran away 
fioin the counting-house, wherehehad been 
plaei-d, and went into- the army. He was 
an idle extravagant young man: Ids great- 
aunt was by lits very angry with him, or very 
fomi ofliim. Sometimes, she would supply 
him with money ; at otlier.s, she W’onld for- 
bid him her presence, and declare he should 
iievcr sec anutl'.er shilling of hers. Tliis hud 
heen licr L.test tletermination ; hut Ensign 
Bloouhn.gton though tile could easily get into 
fav( r.r again, and he rcsolv'cd to loree him- 
self l.’.to the iionse. Mrs. Crumpc positive- 
ly refused to see !iim: the day after this re- 
fusal, he returned with a reinforcement, for 
which Patty w;is not in th.e least prepared: 
he was accompanied liy Miss Sally Bettes- 
wortli, in ri regimental riding-habit. Jesse 
)i’d ken tin original object of this gentle- 
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man’s gallantry ; but she met w ith a new 
and richer lover, and of course jijited him, — 
Sally, who was in haste to be married, took 
I undisguised pains to hx the Ensign; and 
she thought she was sure of him. — But to 
pioceed with our story. 

Patty was told that a lady and gentleman 
desired to sec her, in the parlour : she was 
scarcely in the room when Sally began, in 
a voice capable of intimidating the most 
courageous of scolds, ‘ Fine doings ! Fine 
doings, here! You think you have the 
game in your own hands, I warrant, my 
lady Paramount ; but I ’m not one to be 
bullied, you know of old.’ 

‘ Nor am I one to be bullied, I hope,’ re- 
plied Patty, in a nrodest but firm voice. 
‘ Will you be pleased to let me know, in a 
quiet way, what are your commands with 
me, or m3" lady ? ’ 

‘This gentleman here must see your lady^ 
as you call her. Tq let you into a bit of a 
seeiet, this gcutlenu'n and I i.v soon to he 
one; so no wonder I stir in this ahai/, and 
I iK'\er stir for nothing; so it is as well U)r 
3 ou to do it with Koi w lud.-, as foul. M ith- 
1. 4 
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out more preanibling, please to show this 
gentleman into his aunt’s room, whicli sure 
he has the best right to see of any one in 
this u orld ; and if you prevent it in any 
si)ccies, 1 ’il have the law of you, ajul I take 
this K'speetablc woman,’ looking at i\Iis. 
Martha, who came in with a salver ('f ca^ev 
and wiiic, ‘ I take this here respectable gen- 
tlcuoman to be my witness, if you choose 
to refuse my hujiband (that is to be) admit- 
tance to his truc\iid lawful nearest lelation 
upon earth. Onlysay the doors are locked, 
and that you w'ou’t let him in ; that 's all 
we ask of you, Mrs. Patty Paramount. 
Only say that, al'orc this here witness.’ 

‘ Indeed, I shall say no such thing, 
Ma’am,’ replied Patty; ‘for it is not in the 
least my wish to prevent the gentleman from 
seeing my mistress. It was she herself w ho 
refused to let him in; and I think, if he 
forces liimsclf into the- room, she will he apt 
to he very much displeased : but I shall not 
hinder him, if he chooses to try. There aie 
the staiis, and my lady’s room is the liisl 
ointlic right hand. Only, Sir, befoie m'u 
go up, let me caution you, lest } 0 u shouU' 
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st^arde lier so as to be the death of her. 
The least surprise or fright might bring on 
another stroke in an instant.’ 

Ensign Bloomington and Saucy Sally 
now looked at one another, as ‘if at a los'^ 
how to ])roceed : they retired to a window 
to consult ; and whilst they were whisper- 
ing, a coach drove up to the door. It was 
full of Mrs. Criiinpe’s relations, who came 
post-haste from Monmouth, in conseciuence 
of the alarm given by Mrs. Martha. Mr. 
Josiah Cruibpe was not in tlie coach : he 
had been written tbV, but was not yet 
arrived Iroin Liverpool. 

Xov\ , it must be observed, tliis coacLful 
of relations were all enemies to Ensiirr 
Blooiniiigtcm ; and the moment tluy pul 
their heads out of the cariiage window, anc 
saw him standing in the parlour, their sur 
j>rise and indignation were too great for co 
huont iitteranec. With all the rashness o 
pr(‘ju(licc, they decided that ho liad bribc( 
Batt> to let him in and to exclude their 
Possessed with this idea, they harried ou 
of tlu' coacli. passed by poor Patty, wdio wa 
j^tanding in the liall, and beckoned to Mr; 
Martha, who shew^eil them into tlie diaw in 
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room, and rciiiiuucd shut up with ihciu llu te 
for s(uno niiinites. * Site is jdayiiiii; as False/ 
cried S.iuey Sally, rushiag out or tlic pai - 
lour. ‘ 1 told you not to depend oji t! at 
JVIartha; nor oii nobody but me: I said 1 \1 
]orce a way I’or you up to the room, and so 
I have; and now you have not the spirit lo 
take your aiUaiutago. I'hey’ll get in all 
of them Itcfore you ; and then whcie will 
you be, and what will you be ? ’ 

Mis. Ciuinpc's bell rang violently, and 
Ikitty ran up stairs to her room, 

‘ 1 have been ringing for ycui, Patty, this 
-quarter of an liour! What is all tlic dis- 
turbance I hoar below?' 

‘ Your udaiions. Ma’am, wdio wish to see 
you. I liope you wo n’t refuse to see them, 
for they aie veiy an X ions, 

‘ Very anxious to have me dead and bu- 
ried. Not one of tlicm cares a groat for 
me. I have made iny will, tell them; and 
they will see that in time. I will not see 
oi!c of tliem.' 

By tlils time, they were all at tlic bed- 
chamber door, struggling* wliicli party 
should enter lirst. Saucy Sally's loud voice 
was heard, maintaining her riglit to be thei e^ 
as wife tket to Ensign Bloouiiugton. 
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‘ Tell them llic lirj>t who enters this room 
sliall never see a shilling of niy money,’ 
cried l\Irs. Cnnnpe. 

Patty opened tlic door ; the disputants 
^vele instantly silent. ‘ Be ])loased, before 
you COMIC in, to heaikento what my mis- 
ticss says. Ma'am, will you sa)' whatever 
you think proper yoin self,’ said Patty; ‘for 
it is too hard for me to he s\ispcctcd of j)Ut' 
tingwoids into your mouth, and keeping 
your friends from the siglit of jou.’ 

‘ The first of them, w ho comes into this 
loom,’ cried l\Irs. Cuimpc, raising her fee- 
ble voice to the highest pitch she was able, 

‘ the first who enters this room^ludl never 
sec a shilling of my money; anti so tm to 
the next, and the next, and the next. I ’ll 
see none of } on.’ 

No otic ventured to enter. Their infinite 
.solicituflo, to see how poor Mrs. Crunipc 
found herself to day, suddenly vanished. 
The two pai ties adjoin ucd to the parlour and 
the di awing-room ; and there was nothing in 
which they agreed, except in abusing Patty. 
The\ called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
cacli wrote what they wished to sav . Their 
notes were earned up by Patty herself; for 
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Mrs. Martha would not run the risk of los- 
ing her Own legacy to oblige any of them, 
thougli she had been bribed by all. With 
much difficulty, Mis. Ciumpe was prevailed 
upon to look at the notes ; at last, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let them all come up ! all ; this 
moment tell them, all ! ’ 

They were in the room instantly; all, ex- 
cept Saucy Sally : Ensign Bloomington ])cr- 
suaded her it was for the best that she should 
not appear. Patty was retiring, as soon as 
she had shown them in ; but her mistress 
called to her, and bade her take a key, which 
she held in her hand, and unlock an cscri- 
toir that was in the room. She *lid so. 

‘ Give me that parcel, which is tied up 
W’ith red tape, and sealed with three seals,’ 
said Mrs. Crumpe. 

All eyes were immediately fixed upon it, 
for it was her will. 

Shebrokethe seals deliberately, untied the 
red string, opened the huge sheet of parch- 
ment, and without saying one syllable tore 
it down the middle; then tore the pieces 
again, and again, till they were so small tha.t 
the writing could not be read. The specta- 
tors looked upon one another in dismay 
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Ay! you niay all look as you please/ 
cried Mrs. C'rumpe. ‘ Hm alive, and iu my 
sound senses still; my mouey’s my own; my 
property's my own ; 1 ’ll do what I please 
with it. You were all handsomely provided 
for in this will; but you could not wait for 
your legacies till I was under ground. No! 
you must come hovering over me, like so 
many ravens. It is not time yet! It is not 
time yet ! The breath is not yet out, of my 
body ; and when it is, you shall none of you 
be the better for it, I promise you. My 
money ’H||ly own; my property’s my own; 
I 'll make a new will to morrow. Crood by 
to you all. I ’vc told you my mind.’ 

Not the most abject lufiniliations, not the 
most artful caresses, not the most taunting 
reproaches, from any of the company, could 
extort another word from Mis. Crum'pe. 
Her disappointed and incensed relations 
were at last obliged to leave the house ; 
though not without venting their rage upon 
Patty, whom they believed, to be the secret 
cause of all that had happened. After they 
had left the house, she w ent up to a garret, 
where she thought no one would see he/ or 
hear her, sat down on an old bedstead, and 
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burst into tears. She had been much shock- 
ed by the scenes tliat had just passed, and 
her Jieart wanted this relief. 

Oh ! thoii'dit she, it is j)lain enough that it 
is not riohes wliicli can make people happy. 
Heic is tins poor lady, with heaps of money 
and fine clothes, without any ojic in this 
whole world to love or care for her; but all 
wishing her dead : worried by her own rela- 
tions, and abused by them, almost in her 
hearing, upon her death-bed! Oh! my poor 
brother 1 How ditferent it was wiib you ! 

Patty’s reflections were here iimtupted 
by the entrance of Martha; who came and 
sat down on the bedstead beside her, and 
with a great deal of hypocritical kindness in 
her manner, began to talk of what had pass- 
ed; blaming Mrs. Crumpe's relations for 
beins: so hard-hearted and inconsiderate as 
to force business upon her when she was in 
such a state. ‘ Indeed, they have no one 
to thank, but tlieinselves, for the new turn 
things have taken. I hear my mistress has 
torn her will to atoms, and is going to make 
a new one ! To be sure, you, Mrs. Patty, 
will be handsomely provided for in this, as 
is, lam sure, becoming; and 1 hope, if yon 
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have au opportunity, as for ccitain jjoii will, 
you won't I’oiget to speak a good woid foi 
nicr 

Patt}’, w ho w'as disgusted by thisinterest- 
*•(1 and deceitful ad<h (VS s, answ ered, she had 
nothing to do with hei uir'.ticsses will; and 
that hei mistress was the bestjudgeof what 
shtndd be done with her own luoJicy, which 
she did not covet. 

Mrs. Martha was not mistaken in her opi- 
nion that Patty would be handsomely rc- 
nn'inbeied in this new will. Mrs. Crunipe, 
tiie next laoniing, said to Patty, as she was 
giving her some medicine, ‘ It is for your 
interest, child, that I should get through this 
day, at least ; for if I live a few lunus 
longcj, } ou will be the jichest single woman 
in Monmouthshire. I’ll show them all that 
my moiuy's iny own; and that 1 can do 
v/hat I please with my own. Go yourSclfto 
Monmouth, child (as soon as you have plait- 
ed my cap'), and biing me the attorney your 
brother lives with, to draw ray new will. 
Do n’t sa) one word of your errand to any 
(d'lny relations 1 charge you, for ) (aw own 
sake as well as mitiC. The harpies would 
tear you to pieces ; but I ’ll show them I can 
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do what.T please with luy own. That's the 
least satisfaction I can have for uiy money 
before I die. God knows, it has been plague 
enough to me all my life long ! But now, 
before I die ’ 

‘Oh! iMa’am,’ ilitcnuptcd Patty, ‘there 
is no need to talk of your dying now; for 
I have not heaid you speak so .strong, or so 
clear, nor seem so mueh youiself, this long 
time. You may live yet, and I hope yon 
will, to sec many a good day; and to make 
it up, if I may be so bold to say it, with all 
your relations : which, 1 am sure, would he 
a great ease to your heart ; and I am suie 
they are very Sony to base offended you.’ 

‘ The gill ’s a fool!’ ciied Mrs. C'uimpe. 

‘ Why, child, do n’t you understand me yet? 
I tell you, as plain as I can speak, 1 meau to 
leave the whole fortune to you. Well! 
what makes you look so blank r’ 

‘ Because, Ma’am, indeed I have no w ish 
to stand in any body’s way; and would not 
for all the world do such an unjust thing a.s 
to take advantage ofyour being a little angry 
or so with your relations, to get the fortune 
for myself; for I can do, having done all my 
life, without fortune well enough ; but I 
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could not do without nay OMui good opinion, 
atnl that of my father, and brothers, and 
sister; all which I should lose, if I was to 
be guilty of a mean thing. So, Ma’am,’ said 
Patty, ‘ I have made bold to speak the 
whole truth of my mind to you; and I hope 
you willnotdomean injury, by way of doing 
me a favour. I am sure I thank you w'ith all 
my heart for your goodness to me.’ 

Patty turned away, as she finished speak- 
ing ; for she was greatly moved. 

‘ You are a strange girl!’ said Rfrs. 
Crumpe. ‘ I would not have believed this, 
if any one had sworn it to me. Go for the 
attorney, as I bid you, tJiis minute. I will 
have my own w'^ay.’ 

When Patty arrived at Mr. Barlow’s she 
asked immediately for her brother Frank, 
whom she wished to con.sult : but he was 
out, and she then desired to speak to Mr. 
Bailow himself. She was .shown into his 
olliee, and she told himherbusinos?, without 
any circumlocution, with the plain language 
and ingenuous countenance of truth. 

‘ Indeed, Sir,’ said she, ‘ I .should be glajJ 
you w ouldcome directly to my mistress and 
.speak to licryou-rsclf; for .she will mind what 
you say, and I only hope she may do the ju.st 
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thing by her rrlationa. I do n't want her 
fortune, nor any part of it, but a just re- 
compense for iny service. Knowing this, 
in my own heart, I forgive them for all the 
ill-will they bear me: it being all founded 
in a mistaken notion.’ 

There was a gentleman in Mr. Barlow's 
office, who was setting ata desk writing a let- 
ter, when Patty came in : she took him for 
one of the clerks. Whilst slie was speaking, 
he turned about several times, and looked at 
her very earnestly. At last, he went to a 
clerk, who was folding up some parchments, 
and asked who she was ? He then sat down 
again to his writing* without saying a single 
word. This gentleman was Mr. Josiah 
Crumpe, the Liverpool merchant, Mrs. 
Crumpe s eldest nephew ; who had come to 
Monmouth, in coiiscqueiice of the account^ 
he had heard of his aunt’s situation* Mr. 
Barlow had lately amicably settled a suit be- 
tween him and one of his relations at Mon- 
mouth; and Mr, Crumpe had just been sign- 
ing tlic deed relative to this affair. He was 
St' lick witii the (lisiutercsledness of Patty’s 
coiuiuct; but he kept silence that she might 
not find out wlio he was, and that he might 
have full opportunity of doing her justice 
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hereafter, lie was not oiie^pf the ravens, 
as Mrs. Cnimpe emphatically called those 
who wci(', hovering over lier, impatient for 
• her death; he had, by his own skill and in- 
du.stry, niade himself not only independent 
but rich. After Patty Avas gone, he, with 
tlic true spirit of a British liierchant, 
declared that he was as independent in his 
sentiments as in his fortune; that he vyoil’ to 
not crouch or fawn to man or womaihe way 
or prince, in his majesty’s dominion 
not even to his own aunt. He wishca part 
old aunt Crumpe, he said, to live and enj ty ; 
all she had as long as slie could; and, if she 
chose to leave it to him after her death, well 
and good ; he should be much obliged to her: 
if she did not, why well and good: he should 
not be obliged to be obliged to her ; and that, 
to his humour, would jKjrliaps he better still. 

With these sentiments Mr. Josiah Crumpe 
fuuiul no diifjcultv in refraining from going 
to sec, or, as he called it, from paying his 
court to his aunt. ‘ 1 have some choice 
West India sweetmeats here for the poor 
soul,' said lie to Mr. Barlow: ‘she gave me 
sw eetnicats when I was a schuol-boy ; v hich 
I do n’t forget. ' I know she has a sweet 
tooth still in her head; I'or shev rote to nu- 
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last^year, to ^sire.I would get her some ; 
but I did not relisli the style of her letter, 
and I never complied with the order: how- 
ever, I wa$ to blame ; she is an infirm poor 
creature, and should be humoured now, 
let her be ever so cross. Take lier the 
sweetmeats; but, mind, do not let her 
liave a taste or a sight of them tilf she has 
m'^ule her will. I do not want to bribe her 

lca\v? me her money-bags ; I thank my 
God ar^d myself, I w^ant them not.’ 

JVIi*, Barlow immediately went to Mrs. 
Crutnpe'si As she had land to dispose of, 
three witnesses w^ere necessary to the will. 
Patty said she had two men servants who 
could write ; but, to nial^e sure of a third, 
Mr. Barlow desired that one of his clerks 
should accompany him. Frank was out; 
so the eldest clerk went in his stead. 

This clerk's name was Mason : he was 
Frdiik’s cjiief friend, and a young man of 
excellent character, lie had never seen 
Patty till this day ; but he liad oileu heard 
her brother speak of her wdth so much atfec- 
tion, that he was prepossessed in her favour, 
evcii before he saw lier. I'iic manner in 
which slie spoke on the sul)ject of Airs. 
Crumpe’s foitunc quite charmed hiin ; for he 
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was of an open and generous temper, and 
said to Ijimsclfj ‘ I would rather have tliis 
girl for my wife, without sixpence in tlic 
n orld, than any woman I ever saw in iny 
’ life — if I could but afford it — .and if she was 
but a little prettier. As it is, however, there 
is no danger of my falling in love with her ; 
so I may just indulgem^sclfin the pleasure 
of talking to her ; be.sidc, it is but civil to 
lead my horse and w^alk a part of the way 
with Frank’s sister.’ 

Accordingly, JMason set off to walk a ]>art 
of the way to Mr.s. Crum pc’s with Patty; 
and they fell into conversation, in which 
they were both so earnestly engagt'd that 
they did not perqjjivc how time passed. In- 
stead, however, of part of the way. Mason 
walked the whole way; and he and Patty 
were both rather snrprisefl, when they found 
themselves within sight of Mrs. ('rumpe’s 
house. 

What a fine healthy colour this walking 
has brought iuto her face ! thought Mason, 
as he stood looking at her, whilst they weie 
waiting for some one to open Mrs. Crumpe’s 
door. Though she has not a single beauti- 
ful feature, and though nobody could call 
her handsome, yet, there is so much good- 
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nature in her countenance that, plain as she 
certainly is, her looks are more pleasing to 
my fancy than those of many a beauty I have 
heard admired. 

The door was now opened ; and Mr. Bar- 
low, who had arrived some time, summoned 
Mason to business. They went up to Mrs. 
Crurape's roo.m to take her instructions for 
her new will. Patty showed them in. 

‘ Do n’t go, child. I will not have you 
stir,’ said Mrs. Crumpe. ‘ Now stand thcie, 
at the foot of my bed, and, without hypo- 
crisy, tell me truly, child, j’our mind. This 
gentleman, who undei stands the law, can 
assure you that, in spite of all the relations 
uj)on earth, I can leave my fortune to whom 
1 please : so do not let fear of my relations 
prevent you fiom being happy.’ 

‘No, Madam,’ iiitciruptc<l Patty, ‘ it was 
not fear that made me say what 1 did to you 
this mornings and it is not fear that keeps 
me in the same mind still. I would not do 
v/hat I thought Avrong myself if nobody else 
in the whole world was to know it. But, 
since you desire me to say what I leally 
wish, I have a fatlier, who is in great dis- 
tress, and I should wish you would leave 
fifty pounds to him.’ 
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^ With such principles anti feelings,’ cried 
Mr. Barlow, ‘ you are happier than ten 
thousand a year could make you ! ’ 

Mason said nothing ; but his looks said a 
great deal; and his master forgave him the 
innumerable blunders he made, in drawing 
Mrs. Crumpe’s will. ‘ Come, Mason, give 
me up the i>en,’ whispered he, at last : ‘ you 
are not your own man I see ; and I like you 
the better for being touched with good and 
gciKM ons conduct. But a truce with senti- 
ment, now ; I must be a mere man of law. 
(ro you and take a w'alk, to recover your 
legal senses.’ 

The contents of Mrs. Cnimpc’s new will 
were kept secret : Patty did not in the least 
know how she had disposed of her fortune . 
nor did Mason, for he had written only ti)t 
preamble, when his master compassionately 
took the pen from his hand. Contrary to 
expectation, Mrs. Cniinpe continued to 
linger on for some months; and, (luring this 
time, Patty attended her with the most pa- 
tient care and humanity. Though long 
habits of selfishness had rendered this lady 
in g<‘noral indifl’cient to the feelings of her 
servants and dependants, yet Patty was an 
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exception: she often said to her, ‘Child, 
it goes against iny conscience to keep you 
prisoner here the best days of your lite, in a 
sick room : go out and take a walk with 
j our brothers and sister, I desire, whenever 
they call for you.’ 

These walks with her brothers and sister 
w'cre \ er}- refreshing to Patty ; especially 
when Mason was of the party, as he almost 
alw ays contrived to be. Every day he grew 
more and more attached to Patty ; for every 
ddv he became moie and more com inced of 
the goodness of her disposition, and the 
sweetness of her temper. The afi’ection, 
which lie saw licr brothers and sisters boie 
her, sjjoke to his mind most stronglv in her 
favour. They have known her fiom her 
childhood, thought he, and cannot be de- 
ceived in her character. ’T is a good sign 
thatthosc who knowher best love her most; 
and her loving her pretty sister, I’auu}', as 
she does, is a proof that she is incapable of 
cnv\ and jealousy. 

luconsequcnceof these reflections, Mason 
determined he would apply diligently to his 
business; that he might in due time be able 
to man y and support Patty. She ingenu- 
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ously told him she had never seen the man 
she could love so well as himself : but that 
her first object was to earn sonic mone} ^ to 
release her” father from the ahns-liouse, 
where she could not bear to see him living 
upon charity. ^ When, amongst us all, we 
have accomplished this,’ said she, ^it will 
be time enougli for me to tlnhik of marrying. 
Duty first, and love afterwards.’ 

Mason loved her the bettor, .when he 
found her so steady in her gratitude to her 
father; for he was a man of sense, and knew 
that so good a daughter and sister would, 
ill all probability, make a good w ife.. 

We must now' give some account of wbat 
Faniij" has been doing all this time. Upon 
her return to Mrs. lluugerfoixrs, after tlie 
death of her brother, she w'us received with 
tlie greatest kindness by herrnistress, and 
by all the children, w ho w ere really i'ond 
of her; though she had never indulged them 
ill any thing that was contrary to their mo- 
ther's wishes. 

Mrs. Huiigeriord had not' forgotten thq 
affair of the k^ tt Ic-firuni. One niorning she 
said to her little s<;n, ^ fjiistavus, your curi- 
osity aboiitthe kettle-dnunaiidthc clarionet 
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shall be satisfied: your cousin Philip will 
come here in a few days ; and he is well ae- 
(jnaiiited with the colonel .of the regiment, 
which is quartered in Monmouth: he shall 
ask the colonel to let us have the band here# 
some day. We may have them at the fur- 
thest end of the garden ; and you and your 
brothers and sisters shall dine in the arbour, 
with Fanny, who upon this occasion parti- 
cularly deserves to have a share in your 
amusement.’ 

The cousin, Philip, of whom Mrs. Ilun- 
gerford spoke, w'as no other than Frank- 
land's landlord, young hlr. Folingsby. lie- 
side liking fine horses and fine curricles, 
this gentleman was a great admirer of fine 
women. 

He was struck with Fanny’s beauty, the 
first day he came to Mrs. Hungerford's : 
every succeeding day he thought her hand- 
somer and handsomer ; and every day grew 
fonder and fonder of playing with his little 
cousins. Upon some pretence or other, he 
contrived to be constantly in the room Avith 
them, when Fanny Avas there ; the modest 
propriety of her manners, however, kept 
him at that distance at which it was no easy 
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keep such a gallant. gentleman. His iuteu- 
tion, when he came to Mfs. Huugerford’s, 
was to stay but a week : but, when that 
week was at an end, he deterfliincd to .stay 
another': he found his aunt Hungerford’s 
house uncommonly agreeable. The mo- 
ment slie mentioned to him her wish of 
having the band of music in the garden, he 
was charmed with the scheme, and longed 
to dine -out in the arbour with the chil- 
<hcn ; but he dared not press this point, lest 
he should excite suspicion. 

Amongst other company who dined this 
day with Mrs. Ilungerford was a Mrs. Chc- 
viott, a blind lady, who took the liberty, 
as she said, to bring with her a young per- 
son, who was just come to live with her as u 
companion. This young person was Jesse 
llcttesworth ; or, as she is henceforward to 
be called, Miss Jesse Bettesworth. Since 
her father had “ conic in for Captain Bct- 
tesworth’s fordii,” her mother had spannl 
no pains to push .lesse forward in the world ; 
hainng no doubt that “ her beauty, when 
well dressed, would charm some great geH' 
tlcman ; or, may be, some grea >>rd ! " 
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Accordingly, .Jesse was dizened out in all 
sorts of finery : her thoughts were wholly 
bent on fashions and flirting : and her mo- 
ther’s vanity, joined to her own, nearly 
turned her brain. 

Justus this fermentation of folly was gain- 
ing force, she happened to meet with Ensign 
Bloomington at a ball in Monmouth ; he 
fell, or she thought lie fell, desperately in 
love with her; she, of course, .coquetted 
with him : indeed, she gave him so much 
encouragement that everybody concluded 
they were to be married. She and her sister 
Sally were continually seen walking arm in 
arm with him in the streets of Monmouth; 
and morning, noon, and night she wore the 
drop-eariiigs, of which he had made her a 
present. It chanced, however, tnat Jilting 
Jesse heard an officer, in her ensign’s re- 
giment, swear she was pretty enough to be 
the captain’s lady instead of the ensign’s; 
and, from that moment, she thought no 
more of the ensign. 

He was enraged to find himself jilted thus 
by a country girl, and determined to have 
his revenge : consequently he immediately 
transferred all Ins attentions to her sistei’ 
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Sally; judiciously calculating that, from the 
envy and jealousy he had seen between the 
sisters, this would be the most effectual 
mode of mortifying his perfidious fair. Jilt- 
ing Jesse said licr sister was welcome to her 
cast-off sweet-hearty : and Saucy Sally re- 
plied, her sister waswelcometo be her bride- 
maid ; since, with all her beauty and all 
her airs, she was not, likely to be a bride. 

Mrs. Bettesworth had always confessed 
that Jesse was her favourite : like a wise and 
kindmolher, she took part in all these dis- 
putes; and set these amiable sisters yet nyji e 
at variance, by prophesying that “ her Jesse 
would make the grandest match.” 

To put her into fortune’s way, Mrs. Bettes- 
' worth determined to get her into scmic gen- 
teel family, as companion to a lady. Mrs. 
Cheviott’s housekeeper was jicarly related 
to the Bettes worths, and to htr Jdrs. Beri 
worth applied. ‘ But I m atuiul J^ssc .s 
something too much of a flirt,’ sr.id the 
housekeeper, ‘ for my mistress ; w ho is a 
very strict staid lady. You know, or at 
least we in Monmouth know, that Jesse was 
greatly talkc^l of, about a young officer here 
in town. 1 used myself to see her go trail- 

F 3 
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ing about, with her muslin and pink, and 

tine coloured shoes, in the dirt’ 

‘ Oh! that’s all over now,’ said Mrs. B<;t- 
tesworth : ‘ the man .was quite beneath her 
notice. That’s all over now: he will do well 
enough I'or Sally; but. Ma’am, my daughter 
Jesse has (juite laid herself out for goodness 
now, and only wants to get into sonie house 
w here she may learn to be a little genteel.’ 

The housekeeper; though she had not the 
highest possible opinion of the young lady, 
was in hopes that, since Jesse had now laid 
herself out for goodness, she might yet turn 
out well; and, considering that she w'as her 
relation, shethoughtitherduty to speak in 
favour of Miss Betteswortb. In con.se- 
(juence of her recommendation, Mrs. Chc- 
viott took Jesse into her family ; and Jesse 
was particularly glad to be the companion 
of a blind lady. 

She discovered, the first day she spent 
with Mrs. Cheviott, that, beside the misfor- 
tune of being blind, she had the still greater 
misfortune of being inordinately fond of 
fiattery. Jesse took advantage of this foible, 
and imposed so far on the understanding of 
her patroness, that she persuaded Mrs. Che- 
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viott into a high opinion of her juilgment 
and piudencc. 

Things were in this situation when Jesse, 
for the fiist time, aecoinpanied the blind 
lady to Mrs. Hinigcrfoid’s. Witl.uiit luu ing 
the appearance or manners of a p;cntle- 
wonian, Miss Je.ssc Kettcswortli n is, not- 
w itli^auding, such a pretty showy giil that, 
she generally contrived to attract notice. 
She caught Mr. Folingsby’s eye, at dinner; 
as she was playing off her best airs at the 
side-table; and it nas with infinite satisfac- 
tion that she heard him ask one of the of- 
ficers, as they were going out to walk iii the 
garden, ‘Who is that gill? Slie has fine eyes, 
and a most beautiful long neck ! ’ I'pon the 
strength of this whisper, Jesse flatteicd lier- 
.self she had niade-a conquest of Mr. To.* 
liiigsby ; hy which idea she was so much 
intoxicated that slie could scaicely restrain 
her vanity within docent hounds. 

‘Lord! Fanny Fiaukland, is it you ? 
Who expected to meet you sittinghere,' said 
she; when, to her great sui prise, she saw 
Fanny in thehai hour with tlie children. To 
her yet greater surprise, she soon perceived 
that Mr. Folingsby's attention w as entirely 
F 4 
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fixed upon Funny; and that he became so 
absent he did not know he was Avuikiilg 
upon tl)e flo\ver-b(irdcrs. 

.ies.s(' could scarcely believe her senses, 
\\ lirii she saw that her rival, for as suclrshe 
no\.’ considered her, gave her lover no en- 
|^;lli•llg■eilu■nt. ‘ Is it possible that the girl 
is sueu a fool as not to see that this. here 
gentleman is in love with her? No; tTIat is 
out of the nature of things. Oh! it ’sail 
aitilice; and I will find out her drift, I 
warrant, before long I ’ 

Having formed this laudable resolution, 
sbe iuok her measures Avell for carrying it 
into elfect. Mrs. Cheviott, being blind, 
had few amusements : she Avas extremely 
fond of music, and one of Mrs. Ifungcrford’s 
daughters played remarkably well on the 
piano-forte. This evening, as Mrs. Che- 
viott was listening to the young lady’s 
singing, Jcs,-,ecx<lainjed, ‘Oh! Ala am, how 
haj)py it would make you, to Lear such sing- 
ing and music every day.’ 

‘ If she V. ould.eomc every day, when my 
sister is practi' iug vvdth the inusie-inaster, 
she might Imar enough of it,’ said littk Gus- 
taves. ‘ I ’L mu and desire mamma to ask 
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her; because/ added he, in a low voice, ‘if 
I was blind, may be I shmild like it myself’ 

Mrs, Ilungerford, who was good-iiatuied 
as well as polite, pressed Mrs. Clieviott to 
come,wdielievor it should be agreeable to lier. 
The poor blind lady was deliglited with tlie 
invitation; and went regularly every morn- 
ing to Mrs. Iluiigcrfoivrs at the time the 
music-inaster attended. Jesse Bettesworth 
always accompanied her, for she could not 
go any where without a guide. 

Jesse had now ample 0])pf;rtu]nties of 
gratif\ ingTier malicious curiosity ; she saw, 
or thought she saw', that Mr. Folingshy 
was dispkasexl by the reserve of Fanny's 
maiiners ; and slie renewed all her own 
coquel tish efforts to engage his attention. 
He amus(d himself sometimes w ith her; in 
hopes of nnising Fanny's jcalousj^ ; l)ut he 
f.‘und that this expedient, though an infal- 
lible oiui in ordinary cases, w as here totally 
nnavaiiiiyg. His passion for Fanny wars in- 
creased so nmcii, by her unaffected nuulcsty, 
and by the dail\ proofs hesaw^ of ti\e sweet- 
ness of her disposiiion, that he w as uo long- 
er master ofjnmsclf : he plainly told her 
that he could not live without her. 
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‘ That’s «, pity, Sir,’ said Fanny, laughing, 
and trying to turn oft' what he said, as if it 
were only a jest. ‘It is a great pity, Sir, 
that you cannot live without me; for, you 
know, I cannot serve my mistress, do xny 
dut}’, and live with you.’ 

Mr. Folingsby endeavoured to convince, 
or rather to persuade, her tliat she was mis- 
taken ; and swore that nothing within the 
power of his fortune should be wanting to 
make her happy. 

‘ Ah ! Sir,’ said she, ‘ your fortune could 
not make me happy, if I were to do what 
I know is wrong, what would disgrace me 
for ever, and what would break my poor 
father’s heart ! ’ 

‘ But your father shall never know any 
thing of the matter. I will keep your secret 
from the whole world : trust to my honour.’ 

‘ Honour ! Oh ! Sir, how can you talk to 
me of honour ! Do you think I do not know 
what honour is, because I am poor? Or do 
you think I do not set any value on mine, 
though you do on yours ? Would not you 
kill any man, if you could, in a duel, for 
doubting of your honour ? And yet you ex- 
pect me to love you, at the very moment 
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you show me, mostly plainly, how desirous 
you are to rob me of mine ! ’ 

Mr. Foliirgsby was silent for some mo- 
ments : but, when he saw that Fanny was 
leaving him, he hastily stopped lier, and 
said, laugliing, ‘ You have made me a most 
charming speech about honour ; and, what 
is better still, ^ on looked most chaa-mingly 
when you spoke it : but now take time to 
consider what I have said to you. Let me 
have your answer to morrow; and considt 
this book before you answer me, I conjure 
you.’ 

Fanny took up the book, as soon as Mr. 
Folingsby bad Icl’t the room; and, with- 
out opening it, determined to return it im- 
mediately. She instantly wrote a letter to 
IMr. Fedingsby, which slie was just wrapping 
up with tiie book in a sheet of paper, when 
Miss .lesse lletteswortb, the blind lady, and 
the musie-mastcr, came into the room. 
Fanny w ent to .set a chair for the blind lady, 
and, whilst she was doing so. Miss Jesse 
Betteswortli, who had obscr\cd tlrat Fanny 
blushed when they carac in, slily peeped into 
the book, which lay on the table. Between 
the first pages she opened there was a five 
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pouml baiik note ; she tamed the leaf, and 
found another, and another, and another at 
every leaf! Of these notes she counted one 
and tw enty ; whilst Fanny, unsuspicious of 
wh:it was doing behind her back, was look- ■ 
ing for the children’s music-books. 

' Philip Folingshy ! So, so ! Did he give 
you tliisbook, FannyFranklandr’ sai<l Jesse, 
ill a scornfiil tone ; ‘ it seems truly to Ire 
a very valuable performance; and, no doubt, 
he had good reasons for giving it to you.’ 

Fanny coloured deeply, at tliis unexpected 
speech; and hesitated, from the fear of be- 
traying Mr. Folingsby. ‘ Ho did not give me 
the book; he only lent it to me,’ said she, 
‘and I am going to return it to him directly.’ 

‘ Ohi no; pray lend it to me. fust,’ replied 
Jesse, in an ironical tone; ‘Mr. Folingshy, 
to be sui'e, wmiikl lend It to me as soon as to 
you. I m grown as fond of reading as 
other folks, lately,’ continued she, ^liolding 
the hook fast. 

‘ I daresay, Mr. Folingsby would — Mr. 
Folingsi V would lend it lo you, I suppose,’ 
said Funny, colouring more and inorc deep- 
ly ; ‘ hut, as it is trusted to me now, I must 
return it s afc. Pi-iy let me have it, Jesse.’ 
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‘ Oh ! yes ; returu it, Madam, safe ! I 
make no manner of doubt you will! I make 
no manner of doubt you will ! ’ replied Jesse, 
several times, as she shook the book; whilst 
the bank notes fell" from between the leaves, 
and were scattered upon the floor. ‘ Jt is a 
thousand pities, Mrs. Cheviott, you can’t see 
what a fine book we have got, full of bank 
notes! But Mrs. IIun<i;erford is not blind 
atany rate, it is to be hoped,’ continued she, 
turning to Mrs. Ilungcri'ord, who at this in- 
stant opened the door. 

She stood in dignified amazement. Jesse 
had an air of malignant triumph. Fanny 
was covered with blushes ; but slic lookcrl 
Avith all tlic tranquillity of innocence. The 
child ren gathcre<i round her; aiul blind Mrs. 
Cheviott c ried, ‘ What is going on? What 
is g;oing on ? Will nobody toll me what is 
going on? .Icssc! What is it you are talk- 
ing about, Jesse?’ 

‘ About a very valuable book, ma’am ; 
containing mote than I can easily count, in 
bank notes, ma’am, tliat Mr. Folingsby has 
lent, only lent, ma’am, she says, to jVJiss 
Fanny Frankiand, ma’am, avIio was just 
going to return them to him, ma’am, wlwn 
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I unluckily took up the book, and shook 
them all out upon the floor, ma’am.’ 

‘ Pick them up, Gustavus, my dear,’ said 
^frs. Ilungerford, coolly. ‘ From what I. 
know ol‘ Fanny Fianklaud, I am inclined to* 
believe that whatever she says is . truth. 
Since she has lived with t»c, I have never, 
in the slightest instance, j’oiiud her deviate 
from truth ; therefore I must entirely de- 
pend upon what she says.’ 

‘ Oh ! yes mamma,’ cried the children, 
all together, ‘ that I am sure you may.’ 

‘ Come with me, Fanny,’ resumed Mrs. 
Hungerford.i ‘ it is not necessary that your 
explanation should be public, though I am 
persuaded it will be- satisfactory 

Fanny was glad to escape from the en- 
vious eyeof JVjiss Jesse Bettesworth, and felt 
much gratitude to Mrs. Hungerford, for this 
kindness and confidence : but, when she 
was to make her explanation, Fanny was in 
great confusion. She dreaded to occasion 
a quarrel between Mr. F'oliug,<by and his 
aunt ; yet she knew' not how to exculpate 
herself w ithout accusing him. 

‘ Why these blushes and tears, and why 
this silence, Fanny?’ said Mrs. Hungerford, 
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after she had waited some minutes, iu ex- 
pectation she wou-ld begin to spcak._^ ‘ Are 
not you .sure of justice’ from me; and oi 
protection, both froni slander and insult? I 
*am fond of my nephew, it is true; but I 
think myself obliged to you, for the manner 
in which you lia\'e conducted yourself to- 
wards my c’hildron, since yon have had them 
under your care. Tell me then, freely, if 
you have any reason to complain of young 
Mr. Folitigsby.’ 

‘ Oh! Madam,’ said Fanny, ‘ thank you a 
thousand times for your goodness to tnc. I 
do not, indeed I do not wish to complain of 
any body; and I would not for the world 
make mischief between you and your ne- 
phew. I would rather leave youi family at 
once ; and that,’ continued the p(X)r girl, 
sobbing, ‘ that is what I believe I had best ; 
nay, is what I must and will do.’ 

‘ No, Fanny : do not leave my house, 
without giving me an cx])lanation of what 
has passed this morning; for, if you do, 
your reputation is at the mercy of Miss 
Jesse Bettesworth’s malice.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid I ’ said Fanny/ with a look 
of real terror. ‘ 1 must beg, Madam, that 
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you will have the. kindness to rctUTii tliis 
book; and these bank notes, to Mr. Folings- 
by ; and that you will give him this letter, 
which I was just going to wrap up in the 
paper, witli the lK)ok, when Jesse Bettes- 
worth came in and found the bank notes, 
whicli I had never seen. These can make 
no (liHercnce iu my ansv er to Mr. Foiiiigs- 
by; therefore I shall leave my letter Justus 
it was first written, if you please, Madam.’ 

Fanny's letter was as follows : 

“ Sit?, 

1 return the hook, which you left with me, a? 
nothing it contains can ever alter my opinion on the 
subject of which you spoke to me this iiioruing. I 
hope you will never speak 1o me a^ain, Sir, in the same 
manner. Consider, Sir, that T am a j)oor unproleeted 
girl. If you go on as you have done la1el\, 1 shall he 
obliged to leave good Mrs. Ilungerford, who is my 
only friend. Oh ! where shall I find so good a Iriend ? 
My poor old father is in tlie alms-Iioii^c ! and there he 
must remain till his childreu can eurii money sutlicieut 
to support him. Bo not fanev, Sir, that 1 say this by 
way of begging from you ; 1 wofild not, nor would Iv', 
ai-Cept of any thing that you could otter him, N\hih^l in 
your present way of tliiukiiig. Pray, Sir, have some 
compassion, and do not injure those whom you cannot 
serve, 

« I am. Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

Fanny ruANKLANi)/' 
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Mr. Folingsby .was siii'prisetl and con- 
founded, when this lettei* and the book, con- 
taining his bank notes, were put into his 
hgnd by his aunt. Mrs. Hungerford told him 
by what means the book had been seen by 
Miss Jesse Bettesworth; and to what impu- 
tatiorisitmust have exposed Fanny. ‘ Fanny 
is afraid of making mischief between you 
and me,’ continued Mrs. Hungerford ; ‘ and 
I cannot prevail upon her to give me an ex- 
plgflation, which I am persuaded would be 
much to her honour.’ 

‘ Then you have not seen this letter ! 
Then she has decided without consulting 
you! She is a charming girl!’ cried Mr. 
Folingsby ; ‘ and whatever you may think 
of me, I am bound, in justice to her, to show 
you what she has written: that will suffici- 
ently explain how much I have been to 
blame, and bow w ell she deserves the con- 
lidencc you place in her.’ 

As he spoke, Mr. Folingsby rang the bell, 
to order his horses. ‘ I w’ill return to toum 
immediately,’ continued he; ‘so Fanny need 
not leave the house of her only friend to 
avoid me. As to these bank notes, keep 
them, dear aimt. She says her father is in 
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great distress. Perhaps, now that I ant 
come “ to a riglit way of thinking,” she will 
not disdain my assistance. Give her the 
money wJien and how you think, proper. I 
am sure I cannot make a better use of i 
liundred guineas ; and wish I had never 
thought of making a worse.’ 

Mr. Folingsby returned directly to town; 
and his aunt thought he had in some measure 
atoned for his fault by his candour and 
generosity. 

Miss Jesse Bettesworth waited all this 
time, with malicious impatience, to hear the 
result of Fanny’s explanation with Mrs. 
Ilungerford. How painfully was she sur- 
prised, and disappointed, whenMrs, Hunger- 
ford returned to the company, to bear her 
speak in the highest terms of Fanny! ‘ Oh, 
mamma,’ cried little Gustavus, claj,>ping his 
hands, ‘ I am glad you think her good, 
because we all think so; and I should be 
very .iorry iiuleed if she was to go away, 
especially in disgrace.’ 

‘ There is no danger of that, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Hungerford. ‘ She shall never 
leavemy house, as longas she desires to stay 
in it. 1 do not give, or witlidraw, my pro- 
tection, without good reasons.’ 
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xMibs Jesse Bettesworth bit her lips. Her 
face, which nature intended beautiful, be- 
came almost ugl}’; envy and malice dis- 
torted her features; and, when she departed 
with Mrs. Cheviott, her humiliated appear- 
ance was a strong contrast to the air of tri- 
\imph with which she had entered. 


CHAPTER V. 

After Jesiseand Mrs. Cheviotthad left the 
room, one of the little girls exclaimed, ‘ I 
do n’t like that Miss Bettesworth ; for she 
asked me whetlier I did not wish that Fanny 
was gone, because she refused to let me have . 
a j)each that was not ripe. I am sure 1 w isli 
Fanny may always stay here.’ 

There was a person in the room who seem- 
c<l to join most fervently in this wish ; this 
was Mr. IleynoUls, the drawing-master. 
For some time, his thoughts had been greatly 
occupied by Fanny. At first, he was struck 
with her beauty ; but he had discovered 
that Mr. Foliugsby was in love with her, and 
had carefully attended to her conduct; re- 
solving not to offer himself till he was sure 
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on a point so serious. Her modesty and 
prudence fixed his affections ; and he now 
became impatient to declare his passion. He 
was a man of excellent temper and charac- 
ter; and his activity and talents were such 
as to ensure independence to a wife and 
family. 

Mrs. lluiigerford, though a proud, was 
not a selfish woman ; she was glad that Mr. 
Reynolds uas desirous to obtain Fanny; 
though she w as sorry to part w'ith one who 
Was so useful in her family. Fanny had now 
lived with her nearl}' tw’o years ; and ishe 
was much attached to her. A distant rela- 
tion, about this time, left her five childen a 
Small legacy often guineas each. Gnstavus, 
though he had some ambition to be master 
of a watch, w^as the first to propose that this 
legacy should l)e given to Fanny. His 
brothers and sisters a])plaudcd the idea ; and 
Mrs. Hungerford added fifty guineas to 
their fifty. ‘ I had put by this money,’ 
said she, ‘ to purchase a looldng-glass for 
my drawdng-rooin ; but it will he imichbct- 
tcr ajrplied in rewarding rnic who has been 
of real service to my children.’ 

Fanny was now mistress of tw o luindrcfl 
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guineas ; a hundred given to her by Mr. 
Folingsby, fifty by Mrs. Hungerford, and 
fifty by the children. Her joy and gratitude 
were extreme; for with this money she 
knew she coidd relieve licr father : tiiis was 
the first wish of her lieart; and it was a wish 
in whicli her lover so eagei 1}- joined tiiat 
slic smile<l on him, and said, ‘ Now, I am 
sure, you really love me.’ 

‘ Let us go to your father directly,’ said 
Mr. Ueynolds. ‘ Let me he ])resent when 
you give him this money.’ 

‘ You shall,’ said Fanny ; ‘ but first I must 
consult my sister Patty and my brothers; 
tor we must all go togethei ; that is our 
agreement. The lirst day of next mouth is 
my fa tiler’s birth-day; and, on that day, avc 
are all to meet at the alms-house. M’hat a 
hai)i)y day it W'ill be ! ' 

Put what has James been about all this 
time ? How has ho gone on w ith his jnaster, 
Mr. Clegliorn, the haberdasher? 

During the eighteen months that James 
had spent in Mr. Cleghorn’s shop, he luwer 
gave his master the slightest reason to com- 
plain of him : on tile contrary,' this young 
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man inatle his (anployer’s interests his own ; 
and, consequently, completely deserved his 
conlidence. It was not, however, alwaj's 
easy to deal with Mr. Cleghom; for he 
dreadcfi to he flattered, yet could not bear' 
to be contradicted. James was very near 
losing his favour for ever, upon tlie follow- 
ing occasion. 

One evening, when it was nearly dusk, 
and James was. just shutting up shop,- a 
strange looking man, -prodigiously corpu- 
lent, andwithhuge pockets to his coat, came 
in. He leaned his elbows on the counter, 
opposite to James, and stared him full in the 
face without speaking. James swept some 
loose money off the counteririto the till. The 
stranger smiled, as if purposely to show him 
this did not escape his quick eye. There 
was in his countenance air expression of 
roguery and humour : the humour seemed 
to be affected, the roguery natural. M'hat 
are you pleased to want. Sir?’ said James. 

‘ A glass of brandy, and your master.’ 

‘ My master is not at home. Sir ; and we 
have no brand)'. You will find brandy, I 
believe, at the house over the way.’ 
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‘ 1 believe I know where to find brandy 
a little better than you do ; and better 
brandy than you .ever tasted, or tire devil’s 
in it,’ replied the stranger. ‘ I want none 
of your brandy. I only asked for it to try 
what sort of a chap you were. So you 
do n’t know who I am ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir ; not in the least.’ 

‘ No ! Never heard of Admiral Tipsey ! 
Where do you come from ? Never heard of 
Admiral Tipsey ! whose noble paunch is 
worth more than a Laplander could reckon,' 
cried he, striking the huge rotundity he 
praiseiL ‘ Let me into this hack parlour ; 
I’ll wait there till your master comes home.’ 

‘ Sir, you cannot possibly go into that 
parlour ; there is a young lady, Mr. Cleg- 
horn’s daughter. Sir, at tea in tliat room ; 
she must not be disturbed,’ said James, 
holding the lock of the ])arlour door, lie 
thought the stranger was cither drunk or 
pretending to be drunk; and contended, 
with all his force,. to prevent him from 
getting into the parlour, 

Whilstthey were struggling, Mr. Cleghorn 
came home. ‘ Heyday! what’s the matter? 
Oh! admiral, is it you ?’ said Mr, Cleghorn, 
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in a voice of familiarity that astonished 
James. ‘ Let us by, Jamesj you do n't 
know tile admiral.’ 

Admiral Tipscy was a smuggler: he had 
the command of two or three smuggling ves- 
sels, and thei’eupon created himself an ad- 
miral; a dignity which few dared to dispute 
witli him, whilst he held his oak stick in his 
hand. As to the name of Tipscy, no one 
could be so unjust as to question his claim 
to it ; for he was never known to be per- 
fectly sober, during a whole day, from one 
year’s end to another. To James’s great 
surprise, the admiral, after he had drunk 
one dish of tea, unbuttoned bis waistcoat, 
from top to bottom, and deliberately began 
to unpack his huge false corpulence! Round 
him were wound innumerable piec'cs of lace, 
and fold after fold of fine cambric. When 
he was completely unpack eti, itwas difficult 
to believe that he was the same person, he 
looked so thin and shrunk. 

He then callerl for some clean straw, and 
began to stuff himself out again to what he 
called a passable size.” ‘ Hid not I tell 
you, young man, I caivicd that pnder my 
waistcoat which would make a fool stare ' 
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The lace tlmt\s on the floor, to say nothing* 
of tlie cainbjic, is worth full twice the sum 
for which you shall have it, Cleghoni. Good 
night. I’Jl call again to morrow, to settle 
*our affairs : but do n’t let your young man 
here shut the door, as he did to day, in the 
admiral’s face. Here is a cravat for you, 
notwithstanding,’ continued he, turning to 
.James, and- throwing him a piece of very 
fine cambric. ^ I must list you in Admiral 
Tipscy’s service.' 

James followed him to the door, and re- 
turned the cambric in despite of all his en- 
treaties tliat he would ‘‘ wear it, or s(‘i! it. 
for the admiral’s sake.” 

‘ So James,’' said Mr. Clegliorn, when 
rhe smuggler was gone, ‘ y(ju do not seem 
to like our admiral.’ 

‘ I know nothing of him. Sir, except that 
he is a smuggler; and for that reason 1 do 
not wish to have any thing to do witli him.’ 

^ 1 am sorry for that,’ said Mr. Clcghorn, 
Auth a mixture of shame and anger in his 
countenance : ‘ my conscience is as nice as 
otlicr jjcoj)lc s ; and yet 1 have a notion 1 
sliall have somctliing* to do with him, though 
lie is a smuggler; and, if I am not mis- 

VOL. iw. 
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taken, shall make a deal of mouey by lum. 
I have not had any thing to do with smug- 
glers yet; but I see many, in Monmouth, 
who arc making large fortunes by their as- 
sistance. Ththe is our neighbour, JVJr. 
Kaikes ; what a rich man he is become ! Anti 
why should 1, or why should you, be more 
. scrupulous than others ? i\lany gentlemen, 
ay gentlemen, in the country are connected 
Avith them ; and why should a shopkeeper 
be nioi'o consc ientious than they I Spe;ik; I, 
nui'-t have j'our opinion.’ 

Witli all tlic iTspect due to his master, 
James gave it as Jiis ojjinion that it would 
he best to have notliing to do with Athniial 
Tipsey, oj- with any of the smugglers. He 
obsen-ed that men, who carried oii an illicit 
trade, and who A\ero in the daily habits of 
cl’.cating, or of taking I’alse oaths, could not 
be safe partners. E\eu putting morality 
out of the question, he rcmarkcxl that the 
smuggling trade was a sort of gaining, by 
Avhich one year a man might make a deal 
of mouey, and another might be ruined. 

‘Uponmy AA'ord ! ’ said Mr. Cleghorn, in 
.ail ironical tone; ‘you talk very Avisely, 
for so young a man ! Pray, where did you 
leai n all this wisdom ? ’ 
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‘ From iny father, Sir; from whom I 
iearaed every thing that I know; evciy 
thing tliat h good, I mean. I liad an uncie 
once, who was ruined by his dealings with 
smugglers; and who would have died in jail^ 
if it had not been for my father. I was hut 
a yoving lad at the time tins happened ; but 
I remember my father saying to me, the day 
iny uncle was arrested, when my aunt and 
ail the cliildieii were crying, “Take uarn- 
iiig by tills, my dear James : you aic to 
in trade, some day or otlier, yourself: never 
forget that honesty is tlic best policy. The 
fair trader v, ill al\vayi> ha\c the adv^antage, 
at the long run/’ 

^ W'oll, well; no more of this/ iutcjj uptrd 
Mr. Cleghoni. ‘ (iood night to you. Ymi 
may finish the lest of your seniion against 
siinigglers to my dauglitcr there, whom it 
.seems to suit better than it ]d(»ases me/ 

I'lie next (l;i3% when Mr, (Itghoju went 
into the s]\op, he scaicclj^ sj)okc to James 
e>c(i)t to iiiul fault \\itli him. This he 
bore with j'atienco; know ing that he meant 
wtll, and that his master would recover his 
t( mper ii: time. 

‘ So the parcels w^ere all sent, and the bilU 

-f. o 
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luadp out, as I desired,’ said jVIr. Clcghom. 
‘You arc iiot iu the wrong there. You 
kiiow -what you arc about, James, very well:- 
but w'hy should not you deal openly by tne, 
according to your father’s maxim, fhat 
Honesty is the best'policy ? ” Why sltouid 
not you fairly telhme what were your secret 
views, in the advice you gave me about Ad- 
miral Tipsey, and the smugglers ? ’ 

‘ I have iio secret views. Sir,’ said James; 
with a look of such sincerity that his master 
could not help believing him : ‘ nor can I 
guess ^\ hat you mean by saret fiat's. If 1 
consulted my own advantage instead of 
yours, 1 should certainly use all my intlu- 
ence v ith you in favour of this smuggler : 
for here is a letter, Avhich I received from 
him this morning, “ hoping for my friend- 
ship, ” and enclosing a ten pound note, 
which I returned to him.’ 

Mr. Cleghorn was pleased by the open- 
ness anti .simplicity with which Janies told 
him all this; and immediately throwing 
aside tlie reserve dl his manner, said, ‘James, 
I beg your pardon ; I see I have misunder- 
stood you. I am convinced you W'cre not 
acting like a double dealer, in the advice 
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3'Ou gave me last night. It was my daugli- 
tei’s colouring so much that led meastiay. 
I did to be sine think you had an c>e to 
her, more than to me, in what you said; 
hut, if you had, I am iine you would ti’ll 
me so fairly.’ 

James was at a loss to comprtl'.end how 
the advice that he ga\ c, concerning Admiial 
Tipsey, and the smuggleis, could idate to 
Miss Cleghorn, except so fai as it i dated 
to her father. He waited iu sikuce loi a 
further explanation. 

‘ You don’t know then,’ coutimied AIi. 
Cleghorn, ‘ that Admirall ipsey, as he calls 
himself, is able to leave his nephew, young 
Ilaikes, more than I can leave inj daugutei ? 
It is his whim to go about diesstd iu that 
strange way in which you san him vcstcr- 
dav; and it is his diversion to cairv on the 
smuggling trade, by which he has nvidc “-o 
much : but he is in reality a lich old Iclh.w > 
and has proposed that I should many my 
tlaughtcr to his nephew. Now you begin 
to undei stand me, I sec. The lad is a 
smart lad ; he is to come here this evening. 
Do lit prejudice my girl against him. Not a 
0 3 
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woi’<l more aguiii't smugglers, before her, I 
be^^.’ 

‘ You sha,]l be obeyed. Sir,’ said James, 
liis voice altered, and he turned pale, as 
lie spoke; circumstances which did not 
escape Afi. {’leghorn’s observation. 

Young Kaikes and his uncle, the rich 
smuggler, j)aid their visit. Miss (deghorn 
i xpresst d a decided dislike tobothunele and 
ncpiicw. Ih'r father was extremely pro- 
vok>d ; atul, in tlie height of his anger, dc- 
cl.ired he believed slicwas in love with James 
I'ljuklaml; that he was a treacherous ras- 
■cal; am! that he should leave the Imise with- 
in threcda)s, if his daughter did not, before 
liiat tjnie, consent to marry the man be bad 
chosen i'ur her husband. It was in vain that 
his daimiitcr endeavoured to soften her fa- 
thei's rage, and to exeulpaje poor James, 
hy {)rotesting he had never, directly or in- 
directly, attempted to engage: her aft'eetions ; 
neither had he ever said one syllabic that 
could prejudice her against the man whom 
her father recommended. Mr. Clcghorrfs 
high notions of subordination applied, on 
this occasion, equally to his daughter and to 
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his foreman : he coiisiilcretl them both as 
presumptuous, and ungrateful; and said to 
himself, as he walked up and down the room 
in a rage, ‘ My foreman to preaeh to me 
indeed! I thought what he was abo’uL all 
the time! But it shan’t do! Irs'um’tdo! 
My daughter shall do as 1 bid lier, or I *11 
know why ! Have not 1 been all iny life 
inakina: a fortune for her ? and now slic 
won’t do as I bid her ! She would, if this 
fellow was out of the house; and out he 
shall go, in tliree tlays, if she docs uotc^ome 
to her senses. I was cheated by my hist 
shopman out. of my money; 1 won't be 
duped, by this fellow, out of my dauglitcr. 
No! No! Off he shall trudge! A sliypman, 
indeed, to tliink of his master’s dauglitcr 
without his consent! What insolence! 
What the times are come to ! Such a tiling 
covdd not have been done in my days ! I 
never thought, of my master's d.iugiitcr, Til 
take my oath! And then the tie.'.eliciy ol 
the rascal ! To cany it all on so siily ! J 
could forgive him au}- thing but that : foi 
tliat he shall go out of this liousc in three 
days> as .sure as he and I are alive, if his 
o 4 
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young lady does not give him up before 

that time.’ 

Pa>..sioiisoxx)mp]ctcly deafened Mr. Cleg- 
hori) that he would not listen to James; 
u ho assured him he had never, for onc.mo- 
meut, a'>piicd to tlic honour of marrying his 
datighter. ' Can you deny that you love 
lier? Can you deny,’ cried Mr. Cleghorn, 

‘ that you turned pale yesterday, when you 
said I should be ol)cyed?’ 

.huncs could not deny either of these 
(haigcs; hut he firmly persisted in assert- 
uig'tliat lie liad been guilty 'of no treachery; 
that lie had never attempted secretly to en- 
gage the young lady’s affections ;' and that, 
on tl'.e contrarj’, he was sure she had no 
suspicion of liis attachment. ‘ It is easy to 
prove all this to me, by persuading my girl 
to do as 1 hid her. . Prevail on her to marry 
llaikes, and all is well.’ 

■‘That is out of my power, Sir,’ replied 
James. ‘ I have no right to interfere, and 
will not. Indeed, I am sure I should be- 
tray iny.self, if I were to attempt to say a 
word to Mi.ss Cleghorn in favour of another 
man ; that is a task I could not undertake, 
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even if I had the liighest opinion of this Mr. 
Raikcs: but I know nothing concerning 
him ; and therefore sliphld do wrong to speak 
in his favoui-, merely to please you. I am 
’sorry, very sorry, Sir, that you have not the 
confidence in me which I hoped I had de- 
served ; but the time will come when you 
will do me justice. The sooner I leave you 
non, I believe, the better you will bo satis- 
fied; and, far from wishing to stay three 
days, I do not desire to sta}' three minutes 
in your house. Sir, against your will.’ 

Mr. Clcghorn was touched by the feel- ’ 
ing and honest pride with which James 
spoke. 

‘ Do as I bid you, Sir,’ said he ; ‘ and 
neither more nor less. Stay out your three 
days; and may be, in tliat time, this saucy 
gill may come to reason. If she docs not 
know you love her, you are not so muck to 
blame.’ 

The three days passed away, and the morn- 
ing came on which James was to leave his 
master.' The young lady jicrsistcd in her re- 
solution not to marry Mr. Raises; and ex- 
pressed much concern at the injustice with 
which James was treated, on her account.' 

(; 5 
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She offered to leave home, and spend some 
time with an aunt, who lived in the nortli 
of England. She did not deny that James 
appeared to her the most agreeable young 
man she had seen ; but added, she could not* 
possibly have any thoughts of marrying 
him, because he had never given her the 
least reason to believe that he was attached 
toiler. 

Mr. Cleghorn \yas agitated ; yet positive 
in his determination that James should quit 
the house. James went into his master's 
room, to take leave of him. ‘ So then you 
are really going ?’ said Mr. Cleghorn. ‘ You 
have buckled that portmanteau of yours like 
a blockhead ; I ’ll do it better ; stand aside. 
So you are positively going? Why, this is a 
sad thing ! But then it is a thing, as your 
own sense and honour tell you — it is a 

thing (Mr. Cleghorn took snuff at every 

pause of his speech ; but even this could not 
carry him through it ; when he pronounced 
the words) — ‘ It is a thing that must be 
done’ — the tears fairly started from his 
eyes. ‘ Now .this is ridiculous,’ resumed he. 

‘ In my day s, in ray younger days I mean, a 
man could part with his foreman as easily 
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as he could take ofF his glOA'^e. I am sure 
my master m'()uUI as soon have thbught of 
turning bankrupt as of shedding a tear at 
parting Avith me ; and yet I Avas as good a 
foreman, in my day, as another. Not so 
good a one as you are, to be sure. But it 
is no time now to think of your goodness. 
Well! what do we stand here for? When 
a thing is to be done, the sooner it is done 
the better. Shake hands, before yon go.’ 

jVIi’. C leghorn put into James’s baud a 
fifty pound note, andalctter of recommend- 
ation to a Liverpool mereliant. .lames 
left the house without taking leave of Miss 
Clegiiorn, who did not think the Avorse of 
him for his want of gallairtry. His master 
bad taken cure to recommend him to an ex- 
cellent house in LiA'crpool, w'here his salary 
Avould be nearly double ihat which he had 
hitherto received; but James AA^as notwdth- 
standiug very sorry to lea\m Monmouth, 
Avbcre his dear brotlier, sister, and father 
lived, — to say nothing of Miss Cleghorn. 

J.,ato at night, James was going to the inn 
at which the Liv'erpool .stage sets up, whtre 
he AA'as to sleep : ds hC passed through a 
street th'at leads down to tlie riA'crWye, he 
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heard a great noise of men qiiarrellitig vio- 
lently. The moon shone bright, and he saw 
a party of men who appeared to be fighting 
in a boat that was just come to shore. He 
asked a person wlio came out of the public 
house, and who seemed to have nothing to 
do witij the fray, wljat was the matter? 

‘ Only some smugglers who are quarrelling- 
u ith one anolher about the division of their 
booty,’ .said tlic passenger, w'ho walked on, 
eager to get out of their way. James also 
quickened his pace, but presentiy heard tlic 
cry of ‘ Murder ! murder ! Help ! help ! ’ 
and tlicn all was silence. 

A few .seconds afrci Avards he thought that 
he hr aid groans. He could not forbear go- 
ing to tliC .spot whence the groans pro- 
ceeded, in hopes of licing of some service . 
to a’fcllow-cieaturc. By the time he got 
thither, the groans had ceaSed : he looked 
about, but coiild only see the men in the 
boat, who were rowing fast down the river. 
As he stood on the shore listeniug, he for 
some minutes heard no sound but that of 
their oars ; but afterward a man in the boat 
exclaimed, rvith a terrible oath, ‘ There, he 
! There be is ! All alive again ! Wc have 
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not clone his business! D — ii it, he’ll do 
ours !’ The boatmen rowed faster away,iand 
James again heard the groans, though they 
were now much feebler than before. He 
•searched, and found the wounded man; who, 
having been thrown overboard, had with 
great difficulty swum to shore, and fainted 
W'ith the exertion as soOn as he readied the 
land. When he came to his senses, he 
begged .lames, for mercy’s sake, to carry 
him into the next public-house, and to send 
for a surgeon to dress his wounds. I'hc 
surgeon came, examined them, and declared 
I'.is fears that the poor man could not live 
four and twenty hours. As soon as he was 
abletospeakintelligibly, he said he had been 
drinking with a party of smugglers, wdio had 
just brought in some frcsli brandy, and that 
they had (luarrellccl violently about a keg of 
contraband liquor : he said that he could 
swear to the man who gave him the mortal 
wound. 

The smugglers were pursued immediately, 
.and taken. When they were brought into 
the sick man’s room, James beheld amongst 
them three persons whom he little expected 
to* meet in such a situation : Idle Isaac, Wild 
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Will, and Bullying Bob, Tii« wounded 
man swore positively to their persons. Bul- 
lying Bob was the person who gave liiin the 
fatal blow; but Wild Will began the assault, 
and Idle Isaac shoved him overboard; they 
were all implicated in the ^uilt; and, in- 
stead of expressing any contrition for their 
crime, began to dispute about which \vas 
most to blame: they appealed to James* 
and, as he wouldbi' subpa'iiat'd on thcirtrial, 
each endeavoured to engage 'him in tlieir 
fivour. Idle Isaac took him aside, and said 
to iiim, ‘ You have no reason to befriend 
,my hr.'thcrs. I can ttllyou a secret: they 
arc the greatest enemies your family, ever 
had. It v,as they wlio set fire to your fa- 
thcr's hayrick. Wh!’ was provoked by your 
sister Fiuniy's rcl'iising him; so he deter- 
mined, as lic told me, to carry lier off; and 
he mcHiit to have done so, in the confusion 
that was eaiised by the fire; but Bob and he 
<}uan elletl the \ cry hour that she was to have 
been carried off; so that part of the scheme 
failed. Now I had no hand in all this, being 
fast asleep in my l)ed: so I have more claim 
to your good word, at any rate, than my 
brothers can have; and so, when yye come 
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to trial, I hope you ’ll speak to itiy chafac- 
ter.’ 

Wild Will next tried his elof|uciicc. As 
soon as he found that his brother Isaac had 
betrayed the secret, he went to James, aud 
assured him the inischicf that had been done 
A\'as a mere accident; that it was true he had 
iiittiiided, for the frolic's sake, to raise a cry 
of fire, ill order to draw Fanny out of the 
house ; but tliat Jie was shocked when he 
found liow the jest ended. 

As to Bullying Bob, lie brazened tlie mat- 
ter out; declaring he had been aifronted by 
the Frank lands, and tliat he was glad he 
liad taken his revenge of them; that, if the 
thing was to b6 done over aga.iii, he would 
do it; tliat Janies might give him what 
.character he pleased, upon trial, for that a 
man could be hanged but once. 

Such were tlie absurd bra vadoingspceehes 
he made, whilst he had an ale-house audi- 
ence round him, to admire his spirit; hut a 
f('W hours changed his tone. He and his 
brotliers were taken before a magistrate. 
Till the committal was actually made out, 
they had hopes of being bailed ; they had 
*dis]>atched a messenger to Admiral Tipsey, 
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whose men tlicy called themselves, and ex- 
pected he would oficr bail for them to any 
amount ; but the bail of their friend Ad- 
miral Tipscy was not deemed sufficient by 
the magistrate. ’ 

‘ In the first place, I could not bail these, 
men; and if I could, do you think it possi- 
ble,’ said the magistrate, ‘ I could take tlie 
bail of such a man as that ? ’ 

‘ I understood that he was worth a deal 
of money,’ whispered James. 

‘ arc mistaken. Sir,’ said the magis- 
trate ; ‘ he is, what he deserves to be, a 
ruined man. I have good reasons for know- 
ing this. He has a nephew, a Mr. Raikes, 
who is a gamester : whilst the uncle has been 
carrying on the smuggling trade here, at the 
hazard of his life, the nephew, who was bred 
up at Oxford to be a fine gentleman, has 
gamed away all the money his uncle has 
made, daring twenty years, by his contra- 
band traffic. At the long run, these fellows 
never thrive. Tipsey is not worth a groat.’ 

James was much surprised by this in- 
formation ; and resolved to return immedi- 
ately to Mr. Cleghoru, to tell him what he 
had heard, and put him ou his guard. 
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Early in the morniughe went to" his house 
— ‘ You look as if you were not pleased to 
see me again,’ said he to Mr. Cleghoni; 
‘ and pcrhaj)s you will im{)ute what I am 
■going to say to bad motives; but my regard 
to you, Sir, determines me to acquaint you 
with what 1 have heard: you Avill make 
what use of the information you please.’ 

James then related what had passed at 
the magistrate’s ; and, when Mr. Cleghorn 
had heard all that James had to say, he 
tlianked him in thestrongest manner for this 
instance of his regard; and begged he would 
remain in Monmouth a few days longer. 

Alarmed by the information he received 
from James, Mr. Cleghorn privately made 
inquiries concerning youiig Raikes and his 
uncle. The distress into which the young 
man had plunged himself, by gambling, had 
been kept a profound secret from his rela- 
tions. It was easy to deceive them, as to 
his conduct, because his time had been spent 
at a distance from them: he was but just, 
returned home, after compkling his educa- 
tion. 

The magistrate, from Avhom James first 
heard of his c.\travagance, happened to have 
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a son at Oxforil, w ho j^ave him this inteUi 
g«ncc: he confiniicd ail ho had said to Mr 
Cleghoni, At ho trcjiiblctl at the danger tc 
w hich he had exposed his daughter. Tlu 
match w'ith young liaikes was iimneciiately 
broken oh’; and allcoiuiection with Admiral 
'I'ipscy and the smugglers was for ever dis- 
solved by Mr. Cleghom. 

I-lisgratitndc to James was expressed with 
all the natmal warmth of his character. 
‘ dome hack and iiv’e with me, ’said he, ‘yov 
have saved me and my danghtci’ from min 
You shall not he my shopman any longer 
you shall be my partner: and, you know, 
when you are my paitner, there can be no- 
tiling said against yotir thinking of my 
daughter. But all in goo<l time*. I wouh 
not have seen the girl again, if she had mar 
ried my shopman ; but my partner will be 
quite another thing. You have woikee 
your way up in the world by your ow'n do 
serts; and I give you joy. I believe, now 
it s over, it Avould have <rone uigh to breal^ 
my heart to part with you; but you mn.st bt 
sensible 1 Avas right to keep up my autiiority 
in my' own family. Now things arcchanged 
I give my consen t : nobody has a right to say 
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:i word. Wheii I am pleased w ith my daus>;h- 
tor’s clioice, that is enough. There’s only 
one thing that goes against my pride. — 
_Yonr father — ’ 

‘ Oh! Sir,’ interrupted James, ‘if you arc 
going to say any thing disrespectful of my 
father, do not say it to me; I beseech you, 
do not ; for I cannot bear it. Indeed 1 
cannot, and will not. He is tlie best of 
fathers ! ’ 

‘ I am sure he has the best of diildren ; 
and a greater blessing thei e cannot be in 
this world. I was not going to say any 
tiling disrespectful of him : I wois (oily 
going to lament that he should be iu an 
alms-house,’ said Mr. Cleghoni. 

‘ He has (kitermined to remain there,’ said 
.lames, ‘till bis children h;ivc earned money 
enough to support him, without hurting 
themselves; I, my brother, and both my 
sisters, arc to meet at the alms-house on the 
first day of ne.xt mouth, which is my fa tiler’s 
birthday; then \vc shall join all our earn- 
ings together, and see what can he done.’ 

‘ Remember, you are my partner,’ said 
l^fr. (deghorn. ‘ On that day you must take 
me along with you. My good w ill is part 
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of your earnings, and rny good will shall 

never be shown merely in words.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

It is now time to give some account of the 
Bettesworth family. The history of their in- 
dolence, extravagance, quarrels, and ruin, 
shall be given as shortly as possible. 

The fortune left to them by Captain Bet- 
tesworth was nearly twenty thousand 
pounds. When they got possession of this 
sum, they thought it could never be spent; 
and each individual of the family had sepa- 
rate plans of extravagance, for which they 
required separate supplies. Old Bettesworth, 
in his youth, had seen a house of Squire 
Somebody’s, which had struck his imagina- 
tion; and he rcsolvcil he would build just 
such another. This was his favourite scheme, 
and he was delighted w ith the thoughts that 
it would he realized. Iliswile and his sons 
opposed the jilan, merely because it was his; 
and consequently he became more obstinate- 
ly bent upon having his ow n waj', as he said, 
for once in his life. He was totally igno- 
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rant of building ; and no less incapable, 
from bis habitual indolence, of managing 
Avorkmen : the house might have been finish- 
ed for one thousand five hun.drcd pounds ; 
it cost him two thousaml pounds: and Avhen 
it was donei'the roof let in the rain in sund- 
ry places, the new ceilings and cornices were 
damaged, so that repairs and a new roof, 
Avith leaden gutters, and leaden statues, cost 
him some additional hundreds. I'lie fur- 
nishing of the house Mrs. Bettesworth took 
upon herself; and Sally (ook upon herself to 
find fault Avith CAory article that her ino- 
tlier bought. The quarrels A\'ere loud, bit- 
(<‘r, and at last irreconcilable. There Avas a 
looking-glass, wl)ieli tlie mother AV^anted to 
have in one room, and the daughter insisterl 
upon putting it into another: tlie looking- 
glass was broken between tliein in tlie heat 
of battle. The blaniewas laifl onSally ; Avho, 
in a rage, declared .^ho would not and could 
not live in the house with her mother. Her 
menher wasr rejoiced to get rid of her, and 
she Avent to live with a lieutenant’s lady, in 
the iiciglibourhood, with whom she had been 
accpiaintcd three Aveeks and two days. Half 
by scolding, half by cajoling her father, she 
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prevailed upon him to give lier two thousand 
pounds lor hex fortune ; promising never to 
trouble him any more for any thing. 

A.S soon as she was gone, Mrs. Bettes- 
w'orth gave a 1: .use wanning, as she called 
it, to all licr acquaintance. A dllnier, a ball, 
and a supper in her new house. The house 
W’as not half dry ; and all tlic company 
caugiit coUl. Mrs. Bettesworth’s cold was 
the most severe. It happened, at thi.s time, 
to he the fashion to go almost without 
clothes; and as this ladv W'as c.xtremelv vain 

7 ,r 

.nul fond of <hess, she w.ould absolutely ap- 
pear in tlic height of fashion. The Sunday 
after her laill, w liilst she had still the remains 
of a had eoht, she positively would go to 
ehurel), cquipjrcd in one petticoat, and a 
thin muslin gown, that she might look as 
young as her daughter Jesse,, livery f)ody 
laughed, i)ud Jesse laughed more tliaii any 
one else : but, in the end, it w^as iio laugh- 
ing matter; Mrs. Bettes wolth “ caught her 
death of cold.” She W'as confined to her 
hed on Monday, and was buried the ue.xt 
Sunday. 

Jesse, who had a great notion that she 
should marry a lord, if she could but once 
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get into company with one, went to live 
with blind Mrs. Cheviott; where, according 
to her in()t]ier’.s instructions, “she laid her- 
self out for goodness.” She idso took two 
thousand pounds with I'.er, upon her pro- 
mise never to trouble her father more. 

Her brothers perceived how much was to 
be gained by tornicuting a father, who gave 
from wcalvhejss, and not from a sense of 
justice, or a feeling of kindness ; and they 
soon rendered themselves so troublesome 
that he was obliged to buy off tluar re- 
proaches. Idle Isaac was a .sportsman, 
and would needs have a pack of hounds: 
they cost him two hujjdied a year. Then 
he would have race horses ; and by them 
he .soon lost some thousands. He was ar- 
re.ste<l for the money, and his father was 
forced to pay it. 

liob and Will soon afterwards began to 
think, “ it was very luud that so much was 
to he done for Isaac, and nothing for them !” 

Wild W'ill kept a mistress ; and Bullying 
Bob was a coek-fighter : their demands*for 
money were frequent, and unconscionable ; 
and their continual plea was, ‘ Why Isaac 
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lost thousands by his race-horses ; and why 
should not we have our share r ’ 

The mistress and the cockpit had their 
share ; and the poor old father, at last, had 
only one thousand left. He told his sons 
this, with tears in his eyes : ‘ I shall die in 
a jail, after all ! ’ said he. They listened not 
to what he said ; for they were intent upon 
the bank notes of this last thousand, which 
were sj)iead ujion the table before him. 
M'ill, half in jest, half in earnest, snatehed 
up a parcel of the notes ; and Dob insisted 
on dividing the treasure. Will fled out ot 
the house; Bob pursued him, and they 
fought at the end of their owui avenue. 

This was on the day that I'rankland and 
hisfamily were returning from ])Oor George's 
funeral, and saw the battle betwixt the bro- 
thers. They were shamed into a tenrporary 
reconciliation, and soon afterwards united 
against their father; W'hom they represented 
to all the ne:g!.h.,uis as the most cruel and 
the most avaricious of men, bceause ht 
woifid not part with the very means of sub- 
sistence to supply their profligacy. 

Whilst their minds were in this stsitc, Wjl] 
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liaj>]x>ucd to became acquainted with a set 
ofsinugglers, whosedisordeiiy lifestruck his 
fancy. He persuaded his brothers to leave 
home, with Inm, and to list iii the service of 
Admiral Tipsey. Their manners t!ien be- 
came more brutal; and they thouglit, felt, 
and lived like men of desperate fortunes. 
The consequence we have seen. In a quar^- 
rcl about a keg of brandy, at an alehouse, 
tlicir passions got the better of them, and, 
on entering their boat, they committed the 
ofteiice Ibrwhich they were now" imprisoned. 

Mr. lkirloww"as theattorney to whom tlicy 
ap{)licd, and they endeavoured to engage 
him to manage their cause on their trial, but 
lie absolutely refused. From the moment 
he heard from James that Will and Bob* 
Bcttes\vorth were the persons who set fv'o 
/to Frankland's haystack, he urged Frank 
to prosecute them for this crime. ‘ When 
you only suspected them, my dear Frank, 
1 strongly dissuaded you from going to law; 
but, now, you cannot fail to succeed, and 
you will recover ample damages.’ 

‘ That is impossible, my dear Sir,’ replied 
Fij^nk, ^foi the Bettesworths, I understand, 
are ruined.’ 
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‘lam sorry for that, on your account : 
!)ut I still think you ought to carry on this 
prosecution, for the sake of public justice. 
Such pests of- society should not go un- 
punished.' 

^ They M ill probably be punished suffi- 
dcntly for this unfortunate assault; for 
ivliich they aic no\r to stand their trial. I 
■aunot, in their distress, revenge either my 
)wn or my father’s wrongs. I am sure he 
on Id he sorry if I did; for I have often and 
tften heard him say, “Never trample upon 
he fallen.”’ 

‘ You are a good, generous young man,’ 
‘lied JMr. Harlow ; ‘ and no wonder you 
ove the father who inspired you with such 
.eiitimeiits, aiul taught you sucli jirinciples. 
dut what a sh.inie it is that such a father 
hould he in an alms-house! You say he 
vill not consent to he dependent upon any 
UK,-; and that he will not accept of relief 
rom any Imt his ow'ii children. This is 
nide : but it is an honourable species of 
>ride; lit for an English yeoman. 1 cannot 
dame it. Hut, my dear J’rank, tell your 
'ather lie must accept of your friend’s cre- 
lit, as well as ( f yours. Your credit with 
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Bie is'sucli that you may draw upon me for 
five liuiidred pounds, \vlienc\ er you please. 
No thanks, my hoy: half the money I owe 
you for your services as iny clerk ; and the 
other half is well secured to me, by tlie cer- 
tainty of your future ililigence and success 
in business. You will be able to pay me in 
a year or two ; so I put you under no obli- 
gation, remember. J will take your bond 
for half the money, if that will satisfy you 
and yoiir proud father." 

The manner in which this favour was con- 
ferred touched Frank t.. the juMi t lie had 
a heart which could be stroiigly moved b}- 
kindness. He was beginning to exjness his 
gratitude, when Mr. Barlow i\iterru])ted 
him with ‘Come, come! V\ h y do we waste 
our time here, talking sentiment, when we 
ought to be writing* huv? Here is Avork to 
be done, which reipiiras some, expedition: 
a marriage settlcmeat to be drawn. Guess 
for whom." 

Frank guessed all the probable matelie,'- 
amongst his Mi>nmonth acquaintance: but 
he Avas rather surprised when told that tlic 
brjdegroon. was U' be young Mr, Folingsby • 
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as it was scarcely two months since this 
gentleman was iii love with J’anny Franh- 
land. Frank proceeded to draw the settle- 
ment. 

Whilst he and Mr. Barlow \vere writing, 
they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Josiah Crumpe. He came to annt)unce 
Mrs. Cruinpe’s death, and to request Mr. 
Barlow’s attendance at the opening of her 
will. This poor lady had lingered out many 
months longer than it wras thought she could 
possibly live; and, during all her sufferings, 
Patty, M'ith indefatigable goodness and tem- 
per, bore wdth the caprice and peevishness 
of disease. Those, who thought she acted 
merely from interested motives, expected to 
find she had used her power over her inis- 
tres.s's mind entirely for her own advantage: 
they were certain a great part of the fortune 
w ould be left to her. Mrs. Crumpe’s rela- 
tions were so persuaded of this, that, when 
they w'ere assembled to hear her will read 
by Mr. Barlow, they began to say to one 
another in Avhispcrs, “We’ll set the will 
aside: we’ll bring her into the courts: Mrs. 
Crumpe was not in her right senses when 
she made this will : she liad received two 
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paralytic, strokes : w^c can prove tJiat : we 
cati, set aside the will/ 

Mr. Josiah Crumpo was not one of tliese 
whisperers; he sat apart from tlicni, leaning 
on his oaken stick in silence. 

Mr. Barlotv broke the seals ol’ the will, 
opened it, and read it to the eager company. 
Tliey were nmch astonisl)ed wlicii they 
found that the whole fortune was loft to Mr. 
Josiah Crunape. The reason for tliis be- 
quest was given in these words : 

“ Mr. Josiah Crunipe, being the only one 
of my relations who did not torment me for 
my money, even upon my death-bed, I trust 
that he will provide suitably for that excel- 
lent girl, Patty Frankland. On this head 
he knows my wislics. By her own desire,' I 
have not myself left her any thing; 1 have 
only bequeathed fifty pounds for the use of 
lier father.” 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe w'as the only person 
who heard unmoved the bequest that was 
made to him: the rest of the relations were 
clamorous in their reproaches, or hypocri- 
tical in thei r congratulations. All thoughts 
of setting aside the will were, however, aban- 
doned; every legal form had been observed, 
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and \M"th a tcduiical viccty that piccliidcd 
all hopes ( f siirccssi 111 litigation. 

Mr. ('iiiinpe arose, as soon as the tumult 
of (I'sappoiulin/'nt had somew hat subsided, 
a .(! counted with his oaken stick the iium- 
l><i> that M'cre present. ‘ llcie are ten of 
\ oil, I think. Well ! you every soul of you 
hate me: hut that is nothing to the purpose. 
I sliall keep up to the notion I have of the 
« haracter of a true British inerchaut, for my 
own sake — not for yoni s. I ilo n’t w ant this 
woman's mouei ; I have enough of my own, 
and of my own honest making, without 
legacy-hunting. Why did you tornient the 
dying w oinaii? You would have been bettci 
olf, if you had behaved better; but that's 
o\ i ! now. iV tlunisaiid jioumLs a piece you 
shall have from me, ilcdueting fifty pounds, 
w iiicli M'u must each of } 0 U gi\c to that 
ex:ce-'ii . <- ehl, Patty Pi auk land. 1 am sure 
yii. n list he all sensible of }our injustice 
to lu i.' 

Puliv aware that it wa'* their interest to 
oblige Mr.thumpc, they now vied witli each 
other in doing justice to Patty. Soineewn 
declaitd they liad nc\er hud any suspicions 
of hei ; and otiiiis laid the blame on the 
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false reprcseiifatioiisandiiifbnnatio]!, which 
tliey said they liad received ireiii tlie mis- 
chief-Hiaking JNIrs. Alartlia. Tlicy ver} 
willingly accepted of a thousand j)Ound^ a 
piece ; and the fifty jioiind deduction w as 
paid as a tax by cacli to Patty’s merit. 

Mistress now of five hundred pounds, she 
exclaimed, ^Oh! my dear father! You shall 
no longer live in an alms-house ! To mor- 
row will be the happiest day of niy life 1 I 
don’tknow howto thank you as [ought, Sir,’ 
continued she, turning to her lienefactor. 

‘ You have thanked me as you ought, and 
as I like best/ said this [)lciiu spoken mer- 
chant, ‘ and now let us say no more about it.’ 

la obedience to Mr. Crum{)c's com- 
mands, Patt\ said no more to })im; hut '^l}c 
was impatient to tell ]icr biotlicr, I la.ik, aiid 
her lover, Mr. Mason, of her good ibitunc: 
she tliciefore returned to Moumonth with 
Mr. IJarlow, in hopes of seeing them imme- 
diately. 

‘ Von will fuid \ our brotlicr/ said Mr. 
l>ai low, ery bu^3 lookingowi p 
in Older to diaw a inaniage siuieniCit. 
V oil must keep youi good new s till uc has 
lone his business, oi he w illimike as nuuiy 
n 1 
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blunders as your friend JNIason once made, 
in the preamble of Mrs. Crunipe’s will. I 
believe I must forbid you, Patty Frankland,’ 
continued Mr., liarlow, smiling, ‘ to come 
near my clerks, for I find they always make 
mistakes, w hen you are within twenty yards 
of them.’ 

blank was not at w'ork at the mariiage 
.settlements. Soon after Mr. Barlow left 
him, he was summoned to attend the trial 
of the Bettesworths. 

These unfortunate young men, depending 
on Prank’s good nature, tvell knowing he 
had refused to pi osccute them for setting 
tire to his father’s hay-rick, thought they 
mights enture to call uponhim to give them 
a good character. ‘ CousidcH dear Frank,’ 
said "Vbill Bettesworth, ‘ a good word from 
one ol’your chaiacter might do a great deal 
for us. You w cie so many years our neigh- 
bour. If } on would only just say that w e 
wcrenevei counted wild, idle, quarielsomc 
fellows, to your knowledge. Will j on.?’ 

‘ How can 1 do that?’ said Finnk; ‘ or 
how could I be believed, if I did, when it is 
so well known in the country — forgive me; 
at .such a time as this I cannot mean to taunt 
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you — r-but it is vv'cll kno^v^^ in the country 
that yOu were called Wild Will, Bullying 
Bob, and idle Isaac.’ 

‘ There 's the rub ! ’ said the attorney, who 
was employed for the Bettesworths. ‘This 
will come out in open court ; and the judge 
and July will think a great deal of it.’ 

‘ Oh ! ]\Ir. Frank, Mr. Frank,’ cried old 
Bettesworth, ‘ have pity upon us ! Speak in 
favour of these boys of mine ! Think what 
a disgrace it is to me, in my old age, to have 
my sons brought this way to a public trial! 
Audit they should be transported! Qh! 
Frank, say what you can for them ! You 
were always a good young man ; and a good- 
natured young man.’ 

Frank wa-, ino\’ed by the entreaties artd 
tears of this unhapjiy father ; but his good- 
nature could not make him consent to say 
what he knew to be false. ‘ Do not call me 
to speak to their characters upon this trial,’ 
said he. ‘Fcanuot say any tiling that would 
scr\ e- them : 1 shall do them more harm than 
eood.’ 

Still they had hopes his good nature 
would, at the last moment, jirevail over liis 
Tense of justice, and they summoned him. . 
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‘ WcWy Sir,' said Bcttcs\v*’ovths' counsel : 
^ You a;7])C‘ai in favour oF the prisoners. 
You known them, I undcrstaiu]^ from 
their ehildiiood ; and \our own cliaracter is 
^ iich that whatever you say, in their favour, 
will doubl less make a weig*hty impression 
nj>c>ii thcjur;r.’ 

Yhec(/Uil was silent in expectation of 
v^ hat FiaiJv should say. He. was so much 
cjuhaiicissed betwixt his wish to scr\e his 
(;Id neigiibouis and [)lr.y-fellows, and his 
di’ead of sa3iiig wliat lie knew to be false, 
flat lu^ CMilsl not i;tter a syllable. He 
burst into tuirs ^ 

' hi.s v\ 'i'.lcvA:v is most strongly against 
tm. |)risoimrsf w’’iii‘S{A‘ied a juryman to his 
i\ 'iov/s. 

i he vcvihct was ])rouglit in at last — 
GaiUv !- -Scnieiice — transportation. 

jis tin; judge was jjronouneing this sen- 
tence, ohi Ik'iteswojtli was carried out of 
the c(;Uit: lie had drojiped seiist.[ess. HI as 
his sons had behaved to hhui, he could not 
sustcUii lliC sight of thcii utter disgrace and 
rni\i. 

Y’!ie;i lie roeovcrcdl his senses, he found 
Tiub is from real life. 
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himself sitting onthe stone bench iHifnc the 
coin t-house, sii])]jortcfl by Frank, Many of 
the town’s people had gatlicred round; but, 
roirardless (d' every tiling but hi-s own ft el- 
ings, the wretched father exchihruMl, in a 
voice of despair, ‘1 have no chihlrcji left- 
me in Jny oUl a;»;e' Aly sons are gone ! And 
Avhereare iny diuighters ?’ As such a time as 
this, why arc not tliey near tlieir poor vdd 
fathei? Have they no touch of narnral affec- 
tion in them? No! they liave none. And 
why should tluy' ]i:i\eany fur nrc? I took no 
care of them, when rhey were yiuog: no 
wonder they take none of me, now I aui 
old. Ay ! N<‘igliboi!r Frankland was right: 
he brought np his children in the way 
they slunild go.'’ Now he has the credit 
and the comfort of them; and see what luine 
^ arc come to ! They bring their fathers gray 
liairs w ith sorrow to the gra\a‘ !’ 

The old jnan wept bitterly : tiicii looking 
round him, l\e aga.iu asked forhis dmigiUers. 
‘ SuK'ly they arc in tlietowoi, and it cannot 
be much tronhie to them to come to me! 
Even these strangers, who ha\'e nc\'er scfii 
me Igf ore, pity me. But oiru ii :ve iid 
feeling; no, not for one another! Do these 
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o-irls know tliesentence that has been passed 
upon their brothers? Where are they? 
Where are they ? Jesse, at least, might be 
near me at such a time as this ! I was always 
an indulgent father to Jesse.’ 

There werepeoplepresent who knew what 
was become of Jesse; but they would not 
tell the news to her fatlier at this terrible 
moment. Two of Mrs. Cheviott’s servants 
were in the crowd ; and one of them whis- 
pered to Frank, ‘ You had best. Sir, prevail 
on this poor old man to go to his liomc, 
and not to ask for his daughter: he will hear 
the bad news soon enough.’ 

Frank persuaded the father to go home 
to liis lodgings; and did every thing in his 
power to comfort him. But, alas! the old 
man said, too truly, ‘ There is no liappincss 
left forme in this world! What a curse it is 
to have bad children ! My children have 
br(jken mj’ heart ! And it is all my own 
faidt : 1 took no care of them when they 
' were young; and they take no care of me 
.nowr I am old. But, tell me, have you 
found out what is become of my daugh- 
'tersP’ 

Frank evaded the question, and begged' 
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the old miin to rest in peace tliis night. He 
seemed quite exhausted by grief, and at last 
sunk into a sort of stupefaction : it could 
hardly he called sleep. Frahk was obliged 
to return home, to proceed with liis business 
for Mr. llai'Iow ; and be was glad to escape 
from the sight of misery, which, howe\'er 
he might pity it, he could not relieve. 

It was happy indeed for Frank that he 
had taken his father’s advice, and had early 
broken oft* all connection with Jilting Jesse. 
After duping others, she at length had be- 
come a greater dupe. She had tliis morning 
gone off with a common sergeant, with 
whom she had fallen suddenly and despe- 
rately in love, lie cared for notliing but her 
two thousand pounds ; and, to complete her 
misfortune, was a man of bad character, 
whose extravagance and prolligacy laid re- 
duced him to the sad alternative of either 
marrying for money, or going to jail. 

As for Sally, she was at this instant far 
from all thoughts either of her father or her 
brothers ;^she was in the heat of a scolding 
match, which terminated rather unfortu- 
nately for her matrimonial schemes. Ensign . 
Bloomington had reproached her with hav- 
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ing forced him into liis aunts room, Avlieii 
she had absolutely refused to see him, and 
thus, being the cause that he had. lost a 
handsome legacy. Irritated by tliis charge, 
the lady replied in no very gentle terms. 
Worfls jan liigh ; and so high at last that tlic 
gentleman finished by sv euring he would 
sooner marry the devil than such a vixen! 

The match was thus broken ofI‘ to tlie 
great amusement of all Saucy Sally’s ac- 
quaintance. Her ill-humour had made her 
hated by all the neighbours ; so that her dis- 
appointment, at the loss of the ensign, \vas 
emhittcacd by tlieir malicious raillery, and 
l>y the pr()|)hccy which slic heard more 
than whispered from all sides, that she 
would never liavc another admirer either 
for love or money.” 

Ensign Bloomington was deaf to all over- 
tures of peace : he was rejoiced to escape 
from tills virago; and, as wc presume that 
none of our readers arc much interested in 
licrtatc, wc shall leave her to wear the wil- 
low, without followinghcr history further. 

Let us return to JMr. Barlow, wliom we 
left looking over iVJr. Eolingsby’s marriag^c 
settlements. When lie had seen that they * 
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were riglitly drawn, he sent Frank with 
them to Folingsby-hall. 

Air. Folingsby was alone when Frank ar- 
rived. ‘Sit clown if you jilcasc, Sir,’ said 
he. ‘ Though I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before, jour name is well 
known to me. You arc a brother of Fanny 
Frauklaud’s. She is a charming and ex- 
c'cllci^t young woman ! You have reason 
to be jM'oud of your sister, and 1 have rea- 
son to be obliged to her.’ 

lie tlieu adverted to what h.'id formerly 
])asscd betweeu them, at Mrs. Ilungerford's; 
and concluded by saying it would give him 
real satisfaction to do any service to him OV; 
his family. ‘ Speak, and tell me what I can 
do for you.’ 

Frank looked down, and was silent: foi 
he thought l\Ir. Folingsby must recollect the 
injustice that he, or Ins agent, had siiown 
in turning old Fraiiklaud out of his farm. 
He was too pioudto ask favouis, where he 
felt he had a claim to justice. 

In fact, Mr. Foruig.-jby had, as he said, 
“ left every thing to his agent ajid.so little 
did he know either of the atfairs of Ins tc- 
■fiaiits, their persons, or even their names,' 
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that he had not at this moment the sliglitest 
idea that Frank was the son to one of the 
oldest and the best of them, lie did not 
know that old'Frankland had been reduced 
to take refuge in an alms-house, in conse- 
quence of his agent’s injustice. Surprised 
by Frank’s cold silence, he questioned him 
more closely, and it was with astonishment 
and shame that he heard the truth. 

‘ Good heavens !’ cried he, ‘has my neg- 
ligence been the cause of ail this misery to 
your father? to the fitlicx of Fanny Frauk- 
land! I remember now that you recal it to 
my mind, something of an old man, with 
.fine grey hair, coming to speak to me about 
some business, just as I was setting ofli' for 
Ascot races. Was that your father? Ire- 
collect I told him I was in a great hurry ; 
and that Mr. Deal, my agent, would cer- 
tainly do him justice. In this I was grossly 
mistaken ; and I have suffered sc\ crely for 
the confidence I had in that fellow. Thank 
God, I shall now have my affairs in my own 
hands. I am determined to look into them 
immediately. My head is no longer full of 
horses, and gigs, and curricles. There is a 
time for every thing: my giddy days are over. 
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I only wish tlxat my thoughtlessness had 
never hurt any one but myself. 

‘ All I can now do,’ continued Mr. Fo- 
lingsby, ‘is to make' amends, as fast -as 
pos.sible, for the past. To begin with your 
father : most fortunately I have the means 
in my power. His farm is come back into 
my hands ; and it shall, to morrow, be re- 
stored to him. Old Bettcsworth was with 
me, scarcely an hour ago, to surrender the 
farm, on which there is a prodigious arreai' 
of rent : but I understand that he has built 
a good house on the farm ; and 1 am ex- 
tremely glad of it, for your father’s sake. 
Tell him it shall be his. Tell hini I am 
ready, I am eager, to put him in possession 
of it; and to repair the injustice I have done, 
or which, at least, I have permitted to be 
done, in my name.’ 

Frank was so ovcijoyed that he could 
scarcely utter one word of thanks. In his 
way home, he called at Mrs. Huugcrford’s, 
to tell the good news to his sister Fanny. 
This was the eve of their father’s birthday: 
and they agreed to meet at the alms-house 
in the morning. 

The happy morning came. OldFrankland 
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was busy, in his little garden, when he heard 
the voices of his children, who were coming 
towards liini. ‘ Fanny ! Patty ! James ! 
Frank ! Welcome, my children ! Welcome ! 
I knew yon would be so kind as to come to 
secyour old father on this day; so I was pick- 
ing some of my currants for you, to make 
you as Avclcome as I can. But I wonder 
you are not ashamed to come to see me in 
an alms-house. Such gay lads and lasses i 
I well know I have reason to be proud of 
you all. WJiy, I think, I never saw you, one 
and all, look so well in my' whole life ! ’ 

‘ Perhaps, father,’ said Frank, ‘ because 
y'ou never saw us, one and all, so hapj)}’ i 
W’ill you sit down, dear father, here in y(»ur 
arbour; and we will all sit upon the grass, 
at your feet, and each tell you our stcaies, 
and all the good news.’ 

‘ My children,’ said he, ‘ do Avhat you 
\vill with me ! It nnikes my old lieart swim 
with joy to sec you all again around me 
looking so hap])} / 

The fatlicr sat down in liis arbour, and 
his children placed themsch es at Ins feet. 
First liis daugliter Patty spoke; and then 
Fanny ; then James ; and at last IVavik 
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When tncy had all told their little histories, 
they offered to their father in one jHirse 
thejr common riches : the reward^ of their 
own j^ood conduct. 

‘ My beloved childien ! ’ said f’ rankland, 
overpowered with his tears, ‘ this is too 
much joy for me ! this is the happiest mo- 
ment of my life ! None, but; the father of 
such children, can know what I feel ! Vour 
success in the world delights me ten times 
the more, because I know it is all owing to 
yourselves.’ 

‘Oh! no, my dear father!’ cried they 
with one accord; ‘no, dear dear father, our 
success is all owing to you ! Every thing 
Avc have is owing to you; to tlie care you 
took of us, fiom our infancy upward. If 
you hud not watched for our Avclfarc, and 
taught us so AvcII, we should not now all be 
.so liaj)py ! — I’oor llettesworth ! ’ 

Here they were interrupted In Hannah, 
the faithful maid-servant, who had always 
lived with old rrankland. She came run- 
ning down the garden so fast tliat, when she 
reached the arbour, she was so nuich out of 
bieath slic could not speak. ‘ Dear heart ! 
(.rod bless ) on all !’ cried she, as soon as she 
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recovered breath. ‘ But it is no time to 
be sitting her... . Come in, Sir, for mercy’s 
sake,’ said she, addressing herself to her 
old master. / Come in to be ready ; come 
in all of you to be ready ! ’ 

‘ Ready ! Ready for what ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! ready for fine things ! Fine doings ! 
Only come in, and I ’ll tell you as we go 
along. How I have torn all my hand, with 
this goosebeny-bush : but no matter for 
that. So then you have not heard a word 
of what is going on ? No, how could you? 
And you did not miss me, when you first 
came into the house ? ’ 

‘ Forgive us for that, good Hannah : we 
were in such a hurry to see my father, we 
thought of nothing and nobody else.’ 

‘Very natural. Well, Miss Fanny, I've 
been up at the great house, with your lady, 
Mrs. Hungerford. A better lady cannot be ! 
Dtyou know, she sent for me, on purpose 
to speak to me; aild I know things that 
you are not to know yet. But, this much 
I may tell you, there ’s a carriage coming 
here, to carry my master away to his new 
house; and there ’s horses, and side-saddles 
beside, for you, and you, and you, and i 
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i^nd Mrs. Hungerford is coming in her own 
coach; and young MivFoliugsby i^chniing 
in his carriage; and Mr. Barlow in Mr. Jos. 
Crumpe’s carriage ; and Mr. Cleghoru, and 
his pretty daughter, in tlie gig;'and — and — 
and heaps of carriages besides ! friends of 
Mr&. Hungerford’s : and there’s such crowds 
gathering in the streets ; and 1 ’in going 
on to get breakfast.’ 

‘ Oh ! my dear father,’ cried Frank, 

‘ make haste, and take oft* this badge-coat 
before they come! We have brought proper 
clothes for you.’ 

Frank pulled off the badge-coat, as he 
called it, and flung it from him, saying, 

‘ My father shall never wear you more.’ 

Fanny had just tied on her father’s clean 
neckcloth, and Patty had smoothed his re- 
verend gray locks, when the sound of the 
carriages was heaid. All that Hannah had 
told them was true. Mrs. Hungerford had 
engaged all her friends, and all who were 
acquainted with the good conduct of the 
Franklands, to attend her on this joyful 
occasion. 

‘ Triumphal cavalcades and processions,’ 
«aid she, ‘are in general foolish things; 
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THE GRATEPUE negro. 

In the island of Jamaica there lived two 
planters, whose methods of managing their , 
slaves were as different as possible. Mr.. 
Jefferies considered the negroes as an in- 
ferior species, incapable of gratitude, dis- 
posed to treachery, and to be roused from 
their natural indolence only by force : he 
treated his slaves, or rather suffered his 
overseer to treat them, with the greatest 
severity. 

Jefferies was not a man of a cruel, but of 
a thoughtless and extravagant temper. 
He was of such a sanguine disposition, that 
he always calculated upon having a fine sea- 
son, and fine crops on his plantation ; and 
never had the prudence to make allowance 
for unfortunate accidents: .he required, as 
he said, from his overseer, produce and not 
excuses. 

Durant, the overseer, did not scruple to 
use the most * cruel and barbarous methods 


*Tue Negro Slaves. — A fine draina, by Kotze- 
bue. It is to be lioped that such horrible instances 
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of forcing the slaves to exertions beyond 
their strciigth. Complaints of his brutality, 
from time to time, reached his master’s ears ; 
but, though Mr. Jefferies was moved to mo- 
mentary compassion, he shut his heart 
against conviction : he hurried away to the 
jovial banquet, and drowned all painful re- 
flections in Vi^ine. 

He was this year much in debt; and, 
thercforCj being more than usually anxious 
about his crop, he pressed his overseer to 
exert himself to the utmost. 

llie wretched slaves, upon his plantation, 
thought themselves still more unforUinute, 
when they compared their condition with 
that of the negroes on the estate of Mr. 
Edwards. This gentleman treated Ins slaves 
with all possiblehunianity and kindness. He 
wished that there was no .such thing as 
slavery in the world; but he was convinced, 
by the arguments of tho.se who have the best 
means of obtaining information, that the 
sudden emaneipation of the negroes would 
rather iiieiease than dimmish their miseriest 

oj’ criH'lty are not now to be found in nature. Bryan 
Kd^vards, in bis History of Jamaica, says that mo.'^l of 
the Piantors are humane ; but he allows that some facts 
call be cited in coni l adict ion of this assertion. 
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His benevolence tlierefore confined itself 
within the bounds of reason. He adopted 
those plans for tlje nielioiMrion of the 
state of the slaves, which appeared to him 
the most likely to succeed without produc- 
ing any violent agitation, or revolution*. 
For instance, his negroes had reasonable 
and fixed daily tasks; and, when these were 
finished, they were permitted to employ 
their time for their own advantage, oi 
amusement. If they chose to employ them- 
selves longer for their master, they weie 
paid regular wages for their extra work. 
This reward, for as such it was cousideied, 
operated most powerfully upon the slaves. 
Those who are animated by hope can per- 
form what would seem impossibilities,’ to 
those who are umler the depicssing iulki- 
•cuce of fear. The wages Avhich IMi. Ed- 
wards promised, he took care to .see punc- 
tually paid. 

He had an cxcillcnt os ci seer, oftht' nauic 
of Abiaham Bayley ; a man <d‘ a mild b. t 
steatiy temper, who was attachcil not only 
to his master’s interests but L) his \hTua'; 

* History of the West illalc^, IVom wbich these ideas 
are adopted — uot stoleu. 
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and wiio therefore was more intent upon 
seconding his humane views, than upon 
squeezing from the labour of the negroes 
the utmost pr^uce. Each negro had, near 
his cottage, a portion of land, called his 
provision-ground ; and one day in the week 
was allowed for its cultivation. 

It is common in Jamaica for the slaves to 
have provision-grounds, which tliey culti- 
vate for their own advantage ; but it too 
often happens that, when a good negro has 
successfully improved his little spot of land, 
when he has builtliimself a house and be- 
gins to enjoy the fritits of his industry, his 
acquired property is seized upon by the she- 
riff’s officer for the payment of his master’s 
debts * : he is forcibly separated from his 
wife and children, dragged to public auc- 
tion, purcl.ascd by a stranger, and perhaps 
sent to terminate his miserable existence in 
the mines of Mexico; excluded for ever 
from the light of heaven! and all this with- 
out any crime or imprudence on his part, 
real or pretended, lie is punished because 
his master is unfortunate ! 

* Sec an eloquent and pathetic passage on this sub- 
ject in Uie History of the West Indies, vol. ii, p. 150. 
second edition. 
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To this barbarous injustice theucgrocs on 
Mr. Ed wards V. plantation were never ex- 
posed. He never cxccede.d,lii.s income ; be? 
engaged in no wild speculations ; he con- 
tracted no debts ; and his slaves, therefore, 
were in no danger of being seized by a shc- 
rift^s officer: their projierty was seemed to 
them by the prudence as well as b}- the ge- 
nerosity of their master. 

One morning, as Mr. E/dwards was walk- 
ing in that part of his plantation which join- 
ed to Mr. Jefferies’, estate, he thought he 
heard the voice of distress, at some rlistancc- 
The lamentations grew louder and louder as 
he approached a cottage, which stoocl upon 
the borders of Jefferies’ plantation. 

This cottage belonged to a slave of the 
name of Caesar, the best negro in Mr. Jef- 
feries’ possession. Such had been his in- 
dustry and exertion that, notwithstanding 
the severe tasks imposed by Durant, the 
overseer, Cajsar found means to cultivate 
his provision-ground to a degree of perfec- 
tion no where else to be seen on this estate. 
Mr. Edwards had often admired this poor 
felloAv’s industry ; and now hastened to in- 
quire wliat misfortune had befallen him. 

1 4 
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When he came to the cottage, he found 
Ctesar standing witJihis arms foltled, aiidhi® 
eyes fixed upon the ground. A young and 
beautiful female negro was weeping bitterly, 
as she knelt at the feet of Durunf, the over- 
seer, who, regarding her with a sullen aspect, 
repeated, ‘ He must go. I tell you, woman, 
hennistgo. Wliatsignifiosall this nonsense?’ 

At the sight of Mr. Etfwards, the over- 
seer’s countenance suddenly changed, and 
assumed an air of obsequious civility. The 
poor woman retired to the further corner 
of the cottage, and continued to weep. 
t/dL'sar never moved. ‘ Nothing is the mat- 
ter, Sir,’ said Durant, ‘ but that Ctesar is 
e-oinu to 1)0 sold. 'I'hat is what the woman 

O O 

is crying for. They were to be married ; 
but we’ll find Clara another husband, 1 tell 
her ; and s’le ’ll get the bettor of her grief, 
you know, Sir, as 1 tell her, in time.’ 

‘Never! never!’ said Clara. 

‘ To whom is Ctesar going to be sold ; and 
for v/hat sum ? ’ 

‘ Tor what can be got for him,’ replied 
Durant, laughing; ‘and to whoever will buy 
him. The sheriff’s oflicer is here, who has 
seized him for debt, and must make the 
most of him at market.’ 
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‘ Poor fellow ! ’ saitl Mr. Edwards ; • ‘ and 
tnust hel^ve thi^ cottage which he hits built, 
and these bananas which Ire has planted ? ’ 
Cajsar now, for the first tinie, looked up, 
and fixing hk eyes upon Mr. Edwards for a 
moment, adv^aiiced rvith an intrepid jathcr, 
than an imploring* countenance, aiul said, 

‘ Will you be my master? Will you be her 
master? Buy both of us. You shall not re- 
pent of it. Caesar will serve you faithfullj .’ 

On hearing these words, Clara sprang 
forwards; and, clasping lier hands togcthci*, 
repeated, ‘Caasar wdll serve yon fuitlit'niiy.’ 

Mr. Edwards was moved by their entrea- 
ties, but he left them without dec laring his 
intentions. He went iminediately to Mr. 
Jcfierics, whom he found stretched on a 
sofa, drinking coffee. As soon as Mr. Ed- 
wards mentioned tlie occasion of his. visit, 
and expressed his sorrow for Ciesar, Jeffe- 
ries exclaimed. ‘ Yes, poor devil ! I pity him 
from the bottom of my soul. But what can 
J do? I leave all those things to Durant. 
He says the sheriff's officer has seized him ; 
and there’s an end of the matter. You 
know money must be had. Besides Ciesar 
is not w^orse off’ than any other slave 
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sold for debt. What signifies talking about 
the matter, as if it were somethingthat never 
l;appened before ! Is not it a case that oc- 
curs every day in Jamaica?’ 

‘ So much the worse,’ replied Mr. Ed- 
^vards. 

‘ The worse for tliem, to be sure,’ said 
Jefferies. ‘ But, after all, they are slaves, 
!tnd used to be treated as such ; and they 
tell me the negroes are a thousand times 
happier here, with us, than they ever were 
in their own country.’ 

‘ Did the negroes tell you so themselves?’ 

‘ No ; but people better informed than 
negroes have told me so ; and, after all, 
slaves there must be; for indigo, and rum, 
and sugar, we must have.’ 

‘ Granting it to be physically impossible 
that the world should exist, without rum, 
sugar, and indigo, why could they not be 
produced by freemen, as well as by slaves ? 
If we hired negroes for labourers, instead of 
purchasing them for slaves, do you think 
they would not work as well as they do 
now ? Does any negro, under tlie fear of the 
overseer; work harder than a Birrningham 
journeyman. Or a Newcastle collier ; who 
toil for tliemsclves and their families ? ’ 
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‘ Of that I do ii’t pretend to judge. All 
I know is that the "Vyest India planters 
would be ruined, if tliey had no slaves, and 
I am a West India planter.’ 

‘ So am I : yet I do not think they arc 
the only people whose interest ought to be 
considered, in this busincsc.’ 

‘ Their interests, luckily, are protected 
by the laws of the land ; and, though they 
are rich men, and white men, and freemen, 
they have as good a claim to their rights 
as the poorest black slave on any of our 
plantations.’ 

‘ The law, in our case, seems to make the 
right; and the very reverse ought to be 
done : the right should make the law.’ 

‘ Fortunately for us planters, we need not 
enter into such nice distinctions. You could 
not, if you would, abolish the trade. Slaves 
would be smuggled into the islands.’ 

‘ Wliat, if nobody would buy them ! Y ou 
know that you cannot smuggle slaves into 
England. The instant a slave touches Eng- 
lish ground, he becomes free, (ilorious 
privilege ! Why should it not be extended 
to all her dominions? If tire future impor- 
tation of slaves into these islands were forr 
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bidden by lavr, the trade must cease. No 
man can citJier sell or possess slaves, with- 
out its being known: they cannot be smug- 
gled like lace, or brandy.’ 

‘ Wdl, well ! ’ retorted Jeflfcries, a little 
impatiently, ‘as yet, tlie Jaw is on our side. 
I can do nothing in this business, nor you 
neither.’ 

‘ Yes, we can do sometliing; we can en- 
deavour to make our negroes as happy as 
possible.’ 

‘ I leave the management of these people 
to Durant.’ 

‘ That is the very thing of which they 
complain ; forgive me for speaking to you 
with the frankness of an old accjuaintance.’ 

‘ Oh ! you can’t oblige me more ! I lo\ e 
frankness of all tilings ! To tell you the 
truth, 1 have heard complaints of Durant’s 
.severity ; but I make it a principle to turn a 
deaf ear to them, for I know nothing can be 
done with these fellows without it. You 
are partial to negroes ; but even you mu.st 
allow they are a race ©f beings naturally 
inferior to us. You may in vain think of 
managing a black as you would a wiiitc. 
Do what you please for a negro, he will 
cheat you the first opportunity he finds. 
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Vou ktio^jr what their maxim is : “ God 
g^ves black men what white man forget.” ’ 

To these common-place desultory obser- 
vations, Mr. Edwards made no reply ; but 
recurred to poor Caesar, and oftered to pur- 
chase both him and Clara, at the higliest 
price the sheriff’s officer could obtain for 
them at market. Mr. Jefferies, with the 
utmost politeness to his neiglibour, but with 
the most perfect indifference to the happi- 
ness of those whom he considered of a dif- 
ferent species from himself, acceded to tliis 
proposal. ‘ Nothing could be more reason- 
able,’ he said ; ‘ and he was happy to have 
it in his power to oblige a gentleman, for 
whom he liad such a high esteem.’ 

The bargain was quickly concluded with 
the sheriff ’s officer ; for Mr. Edwards wil- 
lingly paid several dollars more than the 
market price for the two slaves. When 
<'ajsar and Claia heard that they were not 
to be separatetl, their joy and gratitude were 
expressed with all tire artlour and tender- 
nes.s pocufiar to their different characters. 
Claa’a was an Eboe, Carsar a Koromantyn 
Ncgixx The Eboes are soft, languishing, 
and tiiuia. The iKoromanityns are frank, 
fcaiikss, martial, and Iterok. 
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Mr. Edwards carried his new slaves home 
with him, desired Bayley, his overseer, to 
mark out a provision-ground for Ca;sar, and 
to give him a cottage, which happened at 
this time to be vacant. 

‘ Now, my good friend,’ said he to C'wsar, 

‘ you may w'ork for yourself, without fear 
that what you earn may be taken from you; 
or that you should ever be sold, to pay your 
master’s debts. If he does not understand 
what I am saying,’ continued Mr. Edwards, 
turning to his overseer, ‘ you w ill explain 
it to him.’ 

Ca'sar perfectly understood all that Mr. 
Edwards said; but his feelings were at this 
instant so strong that he could not find ex- 
pression for his gratitude : he stood like one 
stupefied ! Kindness was new to him ; it 
overpowered his manly heart; and, at hear- 
ing the words “ my good friend,” the tears 
gushed from his eyes. Tears which no tor- 
ture couTd have extorted ! Gratitude swell- 
ed in his bosom; and he longed to be alone, 
that he might freely yield to his emotions. 

He was glad when the conch-shell sound- 
ed, to call the negroes to their daily labour, 
that he might relieve the sensations of his 
soul by bodily exertion. He performed his 
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task in silence ; and an inattentive observer 
might have thought hiin sullen. 

In fact, he was impatient for tlie day to 
be over, that he might get rid of a heavy 
load which weighed upon his mind. 

The cruelties practised by Durant, the 
overseer of Jefferies’ plantation, had exas- 
perated the slaves under his dominion. 

They were all leagued together in a con- 
spiracy, which M'as kept profoundly secret. 
Their object Avas to extirpate every white 
man, woman, and child in tlic island. Their 
plans were laid with eonsummate art ; and 
the negroes were urged to execute them by 
all the courage of despair. 

The confederacy e.xtended to all the ne- 
groes in the island of Jamaica, excepting 
those on the plantation of Mr. Edwards. 
To them no hint of the dreadful secret bad 
yet been given; their countrymen, knowing 
the attachment they felt to tlieir master, 
dared not trust them with these projects of 
vengeance. Hector, the negro who was at 
the head of the conspirators, was the parti- 
cular friend of Cassar, and had imparted to 
him all his designs. These friends were 
bound to each other by the strongest ties, ' 
Their slavery and their'suflerings began in 
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the same hour; they .were both brought from 
their own country in the same ship. This 
circumstance alone forms, amongst the ne- 
groes, a bond of connection not gasily to be 
dissolved. But the friendship of Qa;sar and 
lie ctor coinniciiccd even before they were 
unitcti by the sympathy of misfortune; they 
were both of tlie same nation, both Koro- 
mantyns. In Africa, they had both been 
accustomed to commaiul; ior they had sig- 
nalized tlicmselvcs by sujHu ior fortitude and 
courage. They respected each otlier for 
excelling* in all wliicii they had been taught 
to consider as virtuous; and with them re- 
venge was a virtue! 

Revenge was the ruling passion of Hec- 
tor : in Caesar’s mind, it was rather a princi- 
ple instilled by education. The one con- 
sidered it as a duty, the other felt it as a 
pleasure. Hector's sense of inj ury was acute 
in the extreme ; he knew not how to for- 
give. Caesar's sensibility was yet more alive 
to kindness than to insult. Hector would 
sacrifice his life to extirpate an enemy. 
Ciesar would devote himself for the defence 
of a friend ; and Caesar now considered a 
white man as his fiiend. 

He was now placed in a painful situation* 
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All his former friendships, all the solemn 
[)romiscs, by which he w^as bound to his com- 
panions in misfortune, forbade him to in- 
tlulg(^ that delightfulfeclingof gratitude and 
ad'cction, ^hieh, for the first time, he expe- 
I ienecd for one of that race of beings whom 
liC had hitherto considered as detestable ty- 
rants ! objects of implacable and just re- 
venge ! 

Ciesar was most impatient to have an in- 
terview with Hector, that he might commu- 
nicate his new sentiments, and dissuade him 
from those scliemcs of destruction which he 
meditated. At midnight, when all the slaves 
except himself weioaslccj), he left his cot- 
tage, and went to Jefferies’ plantation, to 
the luit in w hich Hector slept. Even in his 
dreams, Hector breathed vengeance. Spare 
none! Sons of Africa, spare none! ’’ weie 
the uo)]x!s lie uttered in his sleep, as Caesar 
approached the mat on which he lay. The 
moon shone full upon him. CcUsar contem- 
plated the countenance of his friend, tierce 
even in slee[). ‘ Spare none ! Oh, yes ! 
There is one that must be spared. There 
is one for whose sake all must be spared ! ’ 

He wakened Hector by this e.xclamation ; 

' Of what were you dreaming? ’ said Caesar. 
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‘ Of that which, sleeping or waking, fills 
my soul ! Revenge ! Why did you waken 
me from my dream? It v/as delightful! The 
whites were weltering in their blood I But, 
.silence ! We may be overheard!’ 

‘No; every one sleeps, but ourselves,' 
replied (’assar. ‘ I could not sleep — with- 
out .speaking to you on — a subject that 
weighs upon my mind. You have seen Mr. 
Edwards ? ’ 

‘ Yes. 11c that is now your master. 

‘ He that is now iny benefactor ! My 
friend ! ’ 

‘ Friend ! Can you call a white man 
friend?’ cried Hector, starting up with a 
look of astouishiacut and indignation. 

‘Yes;’ replied Caesar, with firmness. 
‘ And you would speak, ay, and would feel, 
as I do, Hector, if 3'ou knew this white man ' 
Oil, how unlike he is to all of his race, that 
w'c have ever seen ! Do not turn from me 
with so much disdain ! Hear me with pa- 
tience, my friend ! ’ 

‘ 1 cannot,’ replied Hector, ‘ listen with 
patience to one who, between the rising and 
the setting sun, can forget all liis resolutions, 
all his promises! Who, by a few softword.s, 
can be so Avrought upon as to forget all the 
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insults, all the injuries he has rcceivedfrom 
this accursed race ; and cane\'en call a\vhj;tc 
man friend ! ’ 

Cajsar, unmoved by Hector’s anger, con- 
tinued to speak of Mr. Edwards with the 
warmest expressions of gratitude ; and fi- 
nished by declaring he would sooner forfeit 
his life than rebel against such a master. 
He conjured Hector to desist from execut- 
ing his designs ; but all was in vain. Hector 
sat with his elbows fixed upon his knees, 
leaning his head upon his hantls, in gloomy 
silence. 

Ciesar’s mind was divided, between love 
for his friend, and gratitude to his master ; 
the conflict was violent, and painful. Gra- 
titude at last prevailed: he repeated his de- 
claration, that he would rather die than con- 
tinue in a conspiracy against Ids benefactor ! 

Hector refused to except him from the 
general doom. ‘Betray us if you will!’ 
cried he. ‘ Betray our secrets to him whom 
you call your benefactor : to him w'hom a 
few hours have made your friend ! To him 
sacrifice the friend of your youth, the com- 
panion of your better days, of your better 
self! Ye.s, Ciesar, deliver me over to the 
tormentors: I can endure more than they 
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can inflict. I shall expire without a sigh, 
without a groan. Why do you linger here, 
(?CEsar ? Why do you hesitate ? Hasten this 
moment to your master ; claim your reward 
for delivering into his power hundreds of 
your countrymen ! Why do you hesitate ? 
Away ! The coward's friendship can be of 
use to none. Who can value his gratitude? 
Who can fear his revenge?’ 

Hector raised his voice so high, as he 
pronounced these words, that he wakened 
Durant, the overseer, who slept in the next 
house, "i'licy heard him call out suddenly, 
to incjuirc who was there ; and Ctesar had 
but just time to make liis escape, before 
Durant apijcarccl. He searcdicd Hector’s 
cottage; but, finding no one, again retired 
to rest. This man's tyranny made him con- 
stantly suspicious; he dreaded that the slaves 
sliould combine against him ; and lie en- 
deavoured to prevent them, by every threat 
and every stratagem he could devise, from 
conversing with each other. 

Tliey had, however, taken their measures, 
hitherto, so secretly tb^it he had not the 
slightest idea of the conspiracy which was 
forming in the island. Their schemes were 
not yet ripe for execution ; ])ut the r.ppoiut*- 
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ed time approached. Hector, when he 
coolly reflected on what had passed betvv^cen 
him and Cicsar, could not help admiring the 
tVankness a]nl courage with which he had 
avowed his change of sentiments. By this 
avowal, Civsar had in fact exposed his own 
life to the most imiiiineut danger, from the 
vengeance of the conspirators; who might 
he temj)tcd to assassinate him who had their 
lives in his power. Notwithstanding the 
('ontempt with which, in the first moment 
of passion, he had treated his friend, he 
was extr(nnely anxious that he should not 
l)re<'ik off all connection with the conspira- 
tors. He knew tliatCiesar possessed both 
intrepidity and eloquence ; and that his op- 
position to their sclicmes would perhaps en- 
tirely frustrate their whole design. He 
therefore determined to use every possible 
means to bcp.d him to their purposes. 

He lesohid to have recourse to one of 
tlujse persons"^ v. lio, amongst the negroes, 


TIio rnliulilciird iniiabitiuits of Europe m iy, per- 
ba]>s, smile at tlie superstitious eredulity of the nc- 
wijo refianl those i^noiaiit beinjfs called Obeak 
people, with fbe u^ost profouiifl rcsjiect and dread; 
who believe that they bold in their hands the power 
of good and ev i! fortune, of health and oi 
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are considered as sorceresses, . Esther, au 
old Koroinantyii negress, had obtained by 


life and <lea1h. The instances wliit ii are related of 
their poncr, over the minds of llieir countrymen^ are 
so noiidciiul that none but the most unquestionable 
auliiorily could make us tliink them credible. The 
foHoviinji; passai?e, from Edwards's History of the West 
Indies, is inseite\l to give an idea of this strange infatu- 
ation. 

“In the year 17G0, when a veiy fornndabJe iasnr 
red ion of the Koromaiityn or Gold Coast negroes 
bloke out, ill the parish of St. Mary, and spread 
through almost cwry other dislriet of the island, an 
old Koromaiityn negro, the chief instigator and oracle 
of the insurgents in that parish, who liad acl ministered 
the fetish, or solemn oath, to the conspirators, and 
furnished them with a magical prejiaration, which 
was to lemhr them invuhieralde, was fortunately 
apprehended, eoinieted, and hung up, wdii all his 
jeatheis and tnuiquiies about him; and his execution 
striu-k I lie insurgents with a general panic, iiom which 
tliev iie\er afterwards recovered. The examinations, 
.wiiuli weie taken at lhalp< iiod, lirst opened the eyes 
of the })ulilic to the ver\ dangerous tendency of Uio 
Obvah practices ; and gave, birth to the law, which was 
then enactetl, for their supfin'ssioii and .punisliment ; 
hut neither the terrour of this law, llie strict investi- 
gation which has since been made afler the ])rofcss()rs 
of Obi, nor the many examples of those, vvlio iVom 
lime to time have been liaiiged or transport<'d, have 
Jiilheiio jnoduced the disiied eil'ect. A genlleman, 
oil his returning to Jamaica, in the Near found 

that a great many of his negroes lead <lied during liis 
absence ; and that, of such as remained alive, at least 
one half were d<*bilitated, bloated, and m a very de- 
ploiable condition. The mortality 'continued after hi« 
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ber skill in poisonous herbs, and her know - 
ledge of veftomous reptiles, a high repu- 


arrival : and two or three were frequently buried in 
one day : others were ta|{;en ill, and bc^an to decline 
under the same symptoms. Every means were tried, 
by medicine and the most careful nursing, to preserve 
the lives of the feeblest ; but, in spite of all his endea- 
^ours, this depopulation went on for a twelvemonth 
longer, with more or loss intermission, and without 
his being able to ascertain the real cause ; though the 
Oimih ^wactice was strongly suspected, as well by him- 
self as by tii(‘ doctor, and other while persons upon 
the plantation ; as it was knowm to have been very 
common in that part of the island, and particularly 
?inong the negroes of -the Pojiaw or Popo country. 
Still, iie,v\as unable to verify his suspicions ; because 
the patients constantly denied their having any thing to 
do with p(‘!s(ULs of that order, or any knowledge of 
tlnin. At length, a negicss, who had been ill for 
some time, came ami infoniied him tliat, feeling it was 
iinpcssibk* for lu r to live iiuieli longer, she tin>i4giit her- 
.self lioaijd in duty, before she died, to iiiipan a very 
great scdet, ami acquaint him with the true eause of 
her disorder ; in hopes that the disclosure might pri»ve 
the nieims of slopping that mischief, whic h had already 
swept away siu h a number of her fellow slaves. She 
pi ocei ded to say Unit her stcp>motlier, a woman of the 
Popo country, above ciglity years old, but still hale 
and aetive, had put Obi vpoK htr ; as ..he liad upon 
those who had lately dieil: and that the old woman 
.had practised Obi for as many years past as she could 
remember. The other negroes of tlie plantation no 
sooner heard of this impeac hiaent .than they ran in a 
body to their master, and confiined the truth of it 
Upon this he repaired tinectly, with six white 
servants, to the old woman s house ; and, forcing o[)en 
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tation amongst her coiwtrynwUr She 
soon tauglit them to belie'^ her to be 
possessed of supernatural powers ; and 
she tJicn worked their imagination to wiiat 
pitch and j)urpose she pleased. 

She was the chief instigator of this in- 
tended rebellion. It was she who had sti- 
mulated the revengeful temper of Hector 
almost to phrenzy. She now promised him 
that her arts should be exerted over his 
friend; and it was not long before lie felt 
their iullucnee. Cwsar soon jierecived an 
extraordinary change in the countenance 
and manner of his beloved Clara. A me- 
lancholy hung over her, and .she refused to 


the door, observed the \Nhole inside of tlie roof, ^^Ilic}l 
was of thatch, and evny entice of the wall, stuck 
with llic iniplemcnl.v of her trade ; consist ini; of rags, 
fcatlicrs, hones of cuts, and a tlnuisaiid other articles 
The house was instantly pulled d<»\vii ; and, 
with the whole of its contents, coiumitted to the 
Haines, amidst the general acclamations of all lii.s other 
iK groes ^**^^*. From the moment her departure, 
his negroes seemed all to be aninuited witii new 
spiiits ; and the malady spread no fuithcr among them. 
The total of his losses, in the course of about lifteeii 
years preceding the discovery, and imputable solely to 
the 0/>ca/i prattur, he estimates, at least, at one hundred 
negroes/' 
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impart to him tlic cause of her deje.ctiou. 
Ciesar was indefatigable in his exertions to 
cultivate and embellish the ground near his 
cottage, ill hopes of making it an agreeable 
habitation for her; but she seemed to take 
no interest in any tiling. She would stand 
beside him immoveable, in a deep reverie; 
and, w lien he inquired wliether she was ill, 
she would answer no, and endeavour to 
assume an air of gaycty : but this cheerful- 
ness was transient ; she soon rolaj)se(l into 
despondency. At length, she endeavoured 
to avoid her lover ; as if she feared liis fur- 
ther iiKiuirics. 

Unable to endure tliis state of suspense, 
iic one evening resolved to bring her to an 
< xplanatioiE ‘ Ulara,’ said he, ‘ you once 
loved me : I have done nothing, have I, to 
Ibrfcit your confidence ?’ 

‘ I once loved you!’ said she, raising licr 
languid eyes, and looking at him Avith rc- 
jnoachful tenderness ; ' and can you doubt 
my constancy? Oh, Ciesar, you little know 
what is passing in my licart! You arc the 
cause of my melancholy ! ’ 

She paused, and liesitated ; as if afraid 
that she had said too much: but Ciesar 
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iirircd her with so nuich velicnjCucc, and so 
much tcudrrucss, to open to him her v/liole 
soul, that, at la^t, s!ie could not resist his 
eloquciKT*. Sli(' reluctantly revealed to liiui 
that secret oh which she could not think 
without liorrour. Sludiifonncdhini tluit, un- 
less lie complied witli what was required of 
him by tlu' sorceress Esther, he was devoted 
to die. AVhat it was that Esther re(|uired 
of him (dara knew not: she knew nothing 
of the conspiracy. The timidity of her eha- 
racicr was ill-suited to such a project: and 
every thing relating to it had been conceal- 
ed tVom her wdth tlie utmost care. 

When she explained to C’cesar the cause 
ofher deject ion, Ills natural courage' resisted 
these supei stitious fears ; and he endeavour- 
ed te3 raise Clara s s])irits. He cndeavouied 
in vain: she fell at his le ct, and with tears, 
and the most lender sujiplieaitions, conjured 
him to avc'it the w rath of the sorceress 
bye>l)C>ing lier < ominaiids, w liatever they 
might be ! 

' Clara/ rejilicd lie, ‘ you kiio\v not what 
you ask ! ’ 

‘ 1 ask you to save your life ! ’ said she. 
‘ I ask you, for my sake, to save your hfe^ 
vhile yet it is in your pow er ! ' 
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‘ Blit would yon, to save my life, fdara, 
inakcme the worst of criminals? Would you 
make me the murderer of my benefactor?* 
Clara started witli horrour ! 

^ Do YOU recollect the day, tlu' moment, 
wlieii we w^re on the point of hciiij; sepa- 
rated for ever, Clara? Do you remember 
the white man’s coming to my cottage ? Do 
you remember his look of benevolence? Ids 
^ oice of compassion? Do you remember 
his generosity? Oh! Clara, wu)uldyoumakc 
me the murderer of this man?’ 

^ Heaven forbid ! ’ said Clara. ‘Tliis can- 
not be tlie will of the sorceress !’ 

‘ It is ! ’ said C*jesar. ‘ But she shall not 
succeed, even though she speaks Acith the 
vfucc of Clara. Urge me no furtiier; my 
resolution is fixed, 1 should be unworthy 
of your love if I were capable of treachery 
and ingratitude.’ 

^ Blit, is there no means of averting tlT 
w rath of Esther ? ’ said Clara. ‘ Your life — ’ 
Think, first, of my honour,’ interrupted 
CvO^sar. ‘ Your fears deprive you oi' reason, 
Ileturn to this sorceress, and tell lier that I 
dread not lier wrath. My hands slial! nev^ r 
he imbrued in the ))lood of my benciV;ctoi 

a.4 
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Clara! Cun yon tbr^vt his look, M’lien he 
told us that W'C should never more be se- 
parated ? ’ 

' It went to my heart,’ said Clara, burst- 
ing* into tears. ^ Cruel, cruel Esther ! Why 
flo you command us to destroy such a ge- 
nerous master ?’ 

The conch sounded to summon tlie ne- 
groes to tlieir morning’s work. ltliaj)pene(k 
tills d.ay, that Mr. Edwards, who was coa- 
tinuall} inteutu])on increasing the comforts 
and happiness ofliis slaves, sent his carpen- 
ter, while (kesar was absent, to fit up the 
inside of his cottage; and, when Cwsar r('- 
turiu’d from work, he fiiuiid his master 
pinning the iiranchcs of a tamaiind tree, 
that overhung the thatch. ‘ liow comes it, 
Cwsar,* said he, ‘ that you have not pruned 
tliese lirancliCS r ' 

C'wsar had no knife. ‘ Here is mine for 
veu,’ said ]\lr. Edwards. ‘ It is very sharp/ 
added he, smiling; ‘hut 1 am not onc‘ of 
those masters who are afraiil to tiust their 
negroes. with sharp knives.’ 

These words were >spokeu with perfect 
simplicity : Mr. Edw ards had no suspicion, 
at this time, of what w'as passing in the ne- 
gro’s mind. Casar received the knife wdtli- 
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out uttering a syllable; but iiQ sooner was 
Mr. Edwards out of sight than lie knelt 
down, and, in a transport of gratitude, 
sworc that, with this knife, he would stab 
Jumsell’to the heart, sooner than betray liis 
master ! 

The princij)le ofgratiludc conquered every 
other sensation. The mind of Caesar was 
not insensible to the charms of freedom; he 
knew the negro conspirators had so taken 
their nieasures that there was the greatest 
probability of their success. His iieart beat 
highattheideaof rccoveriiiglhs liberty ; but 
he was not to be seduced from his duty, not 
even by this delightful hope: nor was he to 
be intimidated by the dreadful ccrtaijity that 
his former friends and countrymen, consider-, 
iiig him as a deserter from tlieir cause, 
would ))ccome Ins bitterest enemies. Ti e 
loss of Hector’s esteem and affection was 
deeply felt by Caasar. Since the night th.it 
the decisive conversation, relative to Air. 
Ed\vards, passed, Hector and he liad never 
exchanged a syllable. 

This visit proved the cause of much suf- 
fering to 1 lector, and to several of the sla vvs 
on Jefferies’ j)lantation. Wcmejitioned that 
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Durant had been awakened by the raisofl 
voice of Hector. Though he could not find 
any one in the cottage, yet his suspicions 
were not dissipated : and an accident nearly 
brought the Avhole conspiracy to light. 
Durant had ordered one of the negroes to 
watch a boiler of sugar: the slace was over- 
come by the heat, and fainted. He had 
scarcely recovered his senses when the over- 
seer CiUiie uj), and found that tlie sugar had 
fermented, by having remained a few mi- 
nutes too long in llie boiler. He flew into a 
violent passion, and ordered tliat the negro 
should receive fifty lashes. His victim boje 
them without uttering a groan ; but, when 
his punishment Avas over, and whci] he 
thought the overseer was gone, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ It will soon be our turn!’ 

Duiant was not out of hearing, 
turned suddenh’, and ohsei ved tlait the ne- 
gro looked at Iit:ctor, Avheii he proiM)iii)ced 
these words; and this coidirmed the suspi- 
cion tliat Hector was carrying on some con- 
Spiiacy. He imn-edhitciy had recoursi* tu 
t . 1 t I ) I • ' : c. 1 1 1 y u j lie* h ! ic con si ( lered a s 1 1 le on i v 
n I aus (o'g. A'enu’ng black men: Hector and 
t!ii;c oilj^r ra gnoes were lavlied unmeici- 
ful V ; but iio confessions c(*iild beextorted* 
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Mr. Jefferies might perhaps have foi bid- 
den such violence to be used, if he had not 
been at the time carousing with a party of 
Jo eial West Indians; whothoughtornothing 
but indulging their a[)pctitcs in all the hixu- 
lics that art and nature could supply. IJic 
sulh rings, winch had been endured by many 
ol’ tiie wretched negroes, to furnish cnit this 
magniticent (uitcrtaijinicnt, were never once 
thought of by these seliish ejneures. Yet, 
so false arc the geiicral estimates of charac- 
ter, that all these gentlemen passed for mcr. 
of great feeling and generosity ! Yhcluiman 
mind, in certain situations, becomes so ac" 
cListoined to ideas of tyranny and craeltx, 
that they no longer appear extraordinary 
or detestahU^: th.ey rather seem part of 
the necessary and immutable order ol* 
things. 

‘ Mr. Jefferies M as sto]»ped, as he passed 
from 1 n s d I n i n g- r ( )( > in 1 n to h i s d ra w' i n g- r o o n \ 
by a little negro chihl, of al)out ti\'e v(‘ars 
old, wlio was crying i>;ta'rly. lie Mas tlie 
son ol one o( (l;e wlio were at this 

moment iiiulcrtlK' toiiurers L ind. ^ J^onr 
little de\ il ! ’ said iMr. .leln'iie^, \Vi;o was 
inore tiam half intoxleariMl ‘ Take him 

iv 4 
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uwny; nnd tell Dnrunij sonic oi yc, topunloji 
his father— if h<? can/ 

The cliild rai], eagerly, to announce hh 
/iitljer s pardon ; hut he soon returned, cry- 
ijjg' nioro violcjitl^ before. Durant 

u oiild not Jiciir the boy; and it was now no 
buiger possible to apj>ral to ]\ir. Jefferies, 
ibr lie was in tlic midst of an assembly of 
fair ladies; and no seivant belonging to the 
iiouse dared to intenupt tjie festivities o( 
the evening. The three men, \\ ho were so 
se^ erely flogged to extort from them con- 
fessions, were perfectly innocent: they knew 
nothing of the confederacy ; but the rebels 
seized the moment, when their minds were 
exasperated by this cruelty and injustice, 
and they easily pcisruuleil them to join the 
league. The hopes of revenging themselves 
upon the overseer was a moti\ c sufficient to 
make them brave death, in any shape. 

Another incident, which happened a few 
days heforctlu' time destined for tlie levolt 
oi' the s!a\ cs, determined numbers who had 
been undecided. JMis. Jefferies was a 
languid beauty : or rather a languid line 
lady who had been a beauty, and w ho spent 
all that pait of tlie day which was not dc* 
voted to the pleasures of tlie tabic, or in 
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reclining' ou a couch, in dress. She was one 
(lay extended ou a sofa, fanned hy fair 
slaves, two at her liead and two at her feet, 
A\ liCJi news was brouglit tluit a larg(' chest, 
directed to her, was just anived from Lon- 
don. 

Ihis chest contained A^aii>iis arti(‘les of 
dress of tlie ik‘\\ est fashions. Tlie Jamaica 
ladies carry their ideas of inagniticencc to 
ahigh pitcli : tlicy willingly give a hundred 
guineas for a gown, whieli tlmy perhaps w eai 
hut- once or twice. In the elegance and v a- 
riety of her ornaments, Mrs, Jelfcrics was 
not exceeded l)y any lady in thcislaiul, (‘x- 
eej't by one vdio had latcdy received a cargo 
iVoin England. Siic now expected to out- 
shine her eoinj)etitor, and desired that ^he 
chest should he unpacked in lic'r picscnec. 

In taking out onc'of the gowns, it eaughr 
on a nail in the lid, and was torn. The 
lady, roused from her nafinal indolence hy 
this elisappointment to hci’ \ ai.ity. iiistantly 
ordered that the unfoiiunate {''maU’ si.vvt 
should be severely c liastised. 'flic w oman 
was the wife of Hector; rnid this iVesh in.- 
jnry worked up his tein])cr, naturaily vi^;- 
dictive, to the liighest point. He ardently 
K 
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Jojjged for the wowent when he might 
satiate his vengeance. 

Tlie ]>laii tlie negroes had laid was to set 
lire to tlie cancs, at one and the same time, 
on tverv jilantation; and, when the Avliite 
inliabitants of tlic island should run to jnit 
out the fire, the blacks were to seize this 
moment of confusion and consternation to 
i:ill upon them, and make a general mas- 
sacre. The time when this scheme was to 
he carried into execution was not know n to 
Ca'sar; for the conspirators had changed 
tlieir day, as soon as Hector told them that 
liis fVieiul w'as no longer one of the confe- 
ckracy. They dreaded he should betray 
them ; and it was determined that he and 
Clara should both bedcstroye<], unless they 
could he prevailed upon to join the conspi- 
iae\ . 

Ileetor wished to save his friend; Init the 
desiic of vengeaflce overcame every other 
feeling. lie resolved, however, to make an 
att(‘i]:])t,ibr tlie last time, to change Cicsar’s 
resol uti<ni.- 

For this purpose, Esther was the person 
lie nv.{)love<l : she was to work upon his 
mind liy means of Clara. ( n returning to 
her cottage one night, slie found, suspended 
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from the thatch, one of those strange fan- 
tastic cliarnis, with M hich the Intlia!|i sor- 
ceresses terrify tliosc whom they have pro- 
scribed. Clara, unable to conquer her tcr- 
rour, repaired again to Estlier, who received 
licr first in mysterious silence ; but, after 
she had implored her forgiveness I'or the 
past, and with all possible humility con- 
jiircd her to grant her future protection, the 
sorceress deigned to speak. Her commands 
were that Clara should prevail upon her 
lover to meet her, on this awful spot, the 
ensuing night. 

Little suspecting wdiat was going forward 
on the plantation of Jeficries, Mr. Edwards 
that evening gave his slaves a holiday. He 
and his family came out at sun-set, when 
the flesh breeze had sprung up, and seated 
themselves under a spreading palm-tree, to 
enjoy the pleasing sjiectacle of this negro 
festival. His negroes were all w ell clad ; 
their turbans were of the gaj'cst colours, and 
their merry countenances suited the gajety 
of their dress. While some were dancing, 
and some playing on the tambourine, others 
appeared amongst the distant trees, bring- 
ing baskets of avocado pears, grapes, and 
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pinc-applos, the produce of their own provi- 
sion-grounds ; and others \verc employed in 
spreading their clean trcnclicrs, or the cala- 
bashes, w Inch served for plates ajid dishes. 
The negroes continued to dance and divert 
themselves till late in the evening. Whcii 
tliey sej^arated and letircd to rest, Cresar, 
I'ccollectiwg his j)r(jnuse to (hara, rej>aircrl 
s( cretly to the habitation of the sorceress. 
It was situate in therece .ss of a thick wood. 
'V\dK ii he ani\’c(l there, he found the door 
fastened: and lie vas obiiped to vait some 
time lielbre it was ojieiicd hy Esther. 

"fhe first olijeethe beheld was his belo^ cd 
Clara, slretehcd on the ground, apjiarently 
a coip.se ! 'J1ie sorceress had thrown her 
into a trance, hy a preparation of deadly 
iiiglit-shadc. The hag hurst into an infer- 
nal laugh, when she beheld the despair that 
was painted in Caesar's (*{)unt(ma]K*e ! — 
‘ A\’ie\eh ! ’ cried slie; ‘ you liavc defied zuy 
])owm : bi’hold its x’ictim * ’ 

('wsar. ill a trauspoit of rage, seized her 
by tlie tliroal : Imt his fury was soon checked, 
‘ l)<\stroy me/ said tlu' heiid, Sand you 
destroy your Ckna. She is not dead : but 
slielies in the sleep of death, into which she 
has been thrown by magic art, and from 
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\\luch no poucr, hut mine, can restore her 
1 1 ) the li«ht of life. Yes ! Look at her, pale 
and motionless ! Never will she rise from 
tlie earth, unless, within one hour, yon ol)cy 
my commands. I have administered to 
Hector and his companions the solemn fc- 
tisii oath, at the sound of wliich every negro 
ill Africa trembles! You know object.’ 

" Fiend, I do ! ’ replied Caesar ; eyeing lier 
sternly; ^ but, wdiile I have life, it sliall 
never be accomplished.’^ 

‘ Look yonder!’ cried she, pointing to the 
moon ; * in a few minutes that moon will 
set: at that hour Hector and his friends 
will appear. They come armed ! armed 
with weapons which 1 shall steep in poison 
Ibr tlieir enemies. Themselves 1 w ill rendei: 
invulnerable. Look again !’ continued she, 
‘ if my dim eyes mistake not, yonder they 
come. Rash man, you die, if they cross 
iuy threshold.’ 

‘ I w ish for death,’ said Ca*sar. ‘ Clara 
is dead ! ' 

' Rut you can restore her to life by a 
single word.’ 

Ciesar, at this moment, seemed to hesi« 
tale. 

‘ Consider ! Your heroism is vain,’ con- 
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thiued Esther. ‘ You will have the knive5? 
of fifty of the conspirators in j^our bosom, if 
you do not join tliem; and, after you luive 
fallen, the death of your master is inevita- 
ble. Here is tlie howl of poison, in which 
ihe negro knives arc to be steeped. Your 
frieinU, your former friends, your country- 
men, will be in arms in a few minutes; and 
tliey Mill bear down every tliing before 
them! Victory! Wealth! Ereedoml and 
Jle\ejige! will he theirs!' 

Ca:sar appeared to be more and more agi- 
tated, His eyes were fixed upon Clara- 
The conllict in his mind M^as violent; but 
his sense of gratitude and duty could not 
be shaken by hope, fear, or ambition : nor 
could it be ^unquis]lcd by love. He de- 
termined, lion ever, to appear to yield. As 
if struck AvitJi panic, at th.e ap[)roaeh of die 
con I'ederale negroes, lie suddenly Uirncd to 
tlicoorci'U'ss, and said, in a tone of feigned 
submission, ^ It is in vain to struggle with 
fate. Lei juv knife, too, be dipt in your 
nuigie ]j(usOin’ 

'i lie soreeiess ebipped ber liands, with in- 
fernal joy in her ec Uiitenance. She hade 
him iustaiuly give her knife, dial sIjc 
might plunge i‘ to the hilt in tiie bow l of 
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'poison ; to which she turned with savage 
impatience. His knife was left in his cot- 
tage; and, under pretence of going in scarcli 
of it, he escaped. Esther promised to pre- 
pare Hector, and all his companions, to re- 
ceive him with their ancient cordialitv, on 
his return, Cirsar ran w ith the utmost -.leed 
along a by-path out of tlic wood, met none 
ol' the jj'cbels, reached his master's house, 
scaled the wall of his bedchamber, got in at 
the window, and weakened him, excliiiming, 
^ Arm ! Arm yourself, my dear master ! Arm 
all your slaves ! "idiey w ill figlit for you, and 
die for you ; as I will the first. I’he Ko- 
roinantyn )'cll of war will be heard in Jef- 
feries’ plantation this night ! Ann ! Ann 
yourself, my dear master, and let us surround 
the rebel leaders while it is yet lime. I wdll 
lead \oi! to the place wliere they are all as- 
seinbled. on condition that tlieir chief, who 
is my fiieiid, sliali he pardoned.’ 

Mr. Edw rn’ds armed himseli'aiid tj}(‘ iii - 
grocs Oil his plantation, as well as tiie 
whites: tliey wx’re all et[ua]ly atlaehed to 
him. lie followed (.'lesar into tlu^ recesses 
of the wood. 

They proceeded w tlh all possible rapidity, 
but in perfect silence, till they n'aelicd 
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Esther's habitation ; which they surrounded 
conijdetely, before they were perceived by 
tlie conspirators. 

Mr. Edwards looked through a hole in 
tlie wall; and, by the blue flame of a cauld- 
ron, over wliicl] the sorceress was stretching 
her slirivelled hands, he saw Hector and five 
stout negroes standing, intent upon her in- 
cantations. These negroes held their knives 
in their hands, ready to dip them into the 
bowl of poison. It was proposed, by one 
of tlie whites, to set fire innnediately to the 
hut ; and tlius to force the rebels to surren- 
der. The advice was followed ; but Mr. 
Edwards charged his people to spare their 
prisoners. 1 nc moment the rebels saw that 
the thatch of the hut was in flames, they set 
up the Koromantyn yell of war, and rushed 
out wdth frantic desperation, 

‘ Yield! You arc pardoned, Hector/ cried 
]\Ir. Edwards, in a loud vH>ice. 

‘ Yi)vi are pardoned, my liieiid ! ’ repeated 
Caesar. 

Hector, incapable at tliis instant of listen- 
ing to any thing but revenge, sprang for- 
wards, and j>lunged his kiiitc into the bo- 
som ot‘ Caesar, The faithful servant stag- 
gered back a iew paces : his master caught 
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him in his arms. ‘ I die content,’ said he, 
' Ikiry me with Clara! ’ 

He swooned from loss of blood, as the-v 
were carrying him home ; but, Avhcn his 
wound was examined, it v\ as found not to be 
mortal. As he recovered from his swoon^ 
he stared wildly round him, trying to rccolr 
lect where he was, and wliat liad happened. 
He tliought that he was still in a dream, 
when he saw his beloved Clara standing be- 
side him. Tlic opiate, which the pretended 
sorceress had administered to her, had ceas- 
ed to operate ; sl\e wakened from her trance 
just at the time the Koromantyn yell com- 
menced. fyasafs joy! We must leave 

that to the imagination, 

111 the mean time, what became of the 
rebel negroes, and Mr. Edwards? 

The taking the chief conspirators prison- 
ers did not prevent th.e negroes, upon Jef- 
feiie.s’ plantation, from insurrection. The 
moment tlu’v lu‘,ar<l tlie war-wlioop, the sig- 
nal agreeil upUxj, they lose in a body; and^ 
before they could be prevented, either by 
the v'hites on the estate, or by Mr.Edwaids’s 
adherents, they had set liie to the (A erscer’s 
lioiise, and to the eancs. Ihe overseer was 
tlie nrineinal obiect of tlii'i^: 
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(lied in torUires, inflicted by the hand', ol 
those who had suffered most by his cruel- 
ties. Mr. Edwards, however, (juelled the 
insurgents before rebellion spread to any 
other estates in the island. Tiie influence 
of his character, and the effect of his elo- 
(jucncc u])on the minds of the pco])le, were 
astonishinij,-: notliine; but his interference 
could liavc ])revoiitcd flic total destruction 
of Mr. Jeftcrics, and his family; who, as it 
"Was computed, lost this niglit up\cards oi' 
fifty thousand pounds. He was never 
afterward alile to recover his losses, or to 
shake olf liis constant fear ol'a fresh iiisui- 
lection amoin>; his slaves. At lenj»‘th., lie 
aud Ills lad\ retuined to Eng'laiid ; wdicrc 
tlK Y were obliged to live in ohseurity and 
indigence. They had no consolation, in 
their misfortunes, but tluit ol* lailing* at tlie 
trcaelk'i y of the M hole race of slaves. — Our 
readers, w e hope, wdll think that at k’ast 
on(' ex(‘epliou may he madc^ in iavour ol* 
fllh (jRyNThl’UL iSncuo. 


March j UVJ2. 
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Oh 11 ii‘> <lt‘tostiiblc To J\fi)rn)w ! — Ji tliiiicj alwviMS 
cx])<'cte<l, v( t nnvvr foiiiKl. ' 

Johnsofi, 


CHAPriTv K 

) I iong been iny iiitcntioM to \n*itcni v 
o\N n history; and I am dctenniiu‘(l to Ix'giu 
J to day; lor halt'lhc <^ood intentions of my 
lile have b(’en frustiated h} inv unfortunate 
ljal)it of piitting thing’s olf til] to morrows 
M'heii I was a young- man, 1 us(al to be 
(old tiiat'this was my only limit; 1 believed 
i: ; and iii\ vanity or laziness persuaded me 
(hat this laidt was but small, and that I 
'hould easily euro mysell’ of it in time. 

Thai time', however, ha.s not yet arrived; 
and at nyy advanced time of life I must give’ 
up all tlioughts of amendment ho[)ing\ how- 
ever, that sineere repentance ina\; stand in- 
'.lead of rcformatioin 
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My father was an aniuont Loudon book- 
seller: lie happened to be looking over a 
new biographical dictionary on the day 
when I was brought into the world ; and 
at the moment ndica niy birth was au- 
nounced to him, he had his linger upon the 
name Basil ; he reatl aloud — “Basil, canon- 
“ ized bishop of Cjesarcii, a theological, 
“ controversial, and moral writer.” 

‘ My hoy,’ continued my father, ‘ shall 
be named after this gieat man, and I hope 
and believe that I shall live to see him either 
a celebrated theological, controversial, and 
moral author, or a bislioj'. I am not so 
sanguine as to expect that he should bo 
both llu'sc good things.’ 

I was christened Basil according to my 
fathci ’s i.shcs, and his hopes of my future 
celebrity and fortune were coniirmed, during 
my childliood, by instances of wit and me- 
mory, which Avere not perhaps greater than 
w hat could have been found in my little con- 
temporaries, but which appeared to the va- 
iiity of parentid fondness extraordinary, if 
not supernatural. My father declared that 
it woidd l)c a sin not to give me a learned 
education, and he went even beyond his 
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means t6 procure for me all the advantage.^ 
of the best modes of instruction. I was sti- 
mulated, even when a boy, by the idea that 
I should become agreatman, and my masters 
had for some time reason to be satisfied; but 
Avbat they called the quickness of my parts 
continually retarded m}^ progress. Tlie fa- 
cility with which I learned my lessons en- 
couraged me to put ofricaniing them till tlic 
last moment; and this habit of procrastin- 
ating, M hich was begun in presumption, 
ended in disgrace. 

When 1 was sent to a public scliool, I 
found among ni y companions so many temp- 
tations toidl(‘iiess, that notwithstanding the 
quickness of my parts, I was generally 
flogged twice a week. As I grew older, inv 
reason miglit perhaps have taiiglit me to 
correct myself, but my vanity was excited 
to persl'jt ill idioness by certain jinprudcnt 
sayings or whisperings of my father. 

When I came home from school at tlic ot - 
lydnys, and when complaints were picterred 
against me in letters from my sciioolmaster, 
my father, even while he affected to scold 
me for my negligence, flattered me in tlie 
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most dangerous manner by adding — aside \o 
some fricml of the family — 

‘ My Basil is a strange fellow ! — can do 
any thing he pleases — all his masters say so 
— but he is a sad idle dog — all your men of 
genius arc so — puts off' business always to 
the last moment — All your men of genius 

do so. Tor instance, there is whose 

third edition of odes 1 bar e just published 
— what ail idle dog he is. Yet who makes 
such a noise in the world as he docs ? — puts 
ofl’ every tiling till/o morrou', like my Basil 
— but ciui do more at the last inonu'iit than 
any man in England — that is, if t r.e lit s( izes 
him — for he does nothing hut by Ills — lias 
no a])j)lieation — none — Says it would “ jie- 
trify liiiii to a dunce.’ 1 never knew a man 
of genius who was not an idh' dog.' 

Not a syllable of such sjieet hes was bwt 
upon me; the ideas of a man of genius aiul 
of an idle dog were soon so iinnly joined 
together in 111 ) imagination, that it w as im- 
]iossiblc to separate them, either by ni) own 
reason or by tliat of iny precejttors. I gloiied 
in the very l.ahits which inv tutors lalioured 
to concct; and 1 never w as serioush- mnrti- 
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fictl by the consequences ol’ iny ow'u folly 
till, at a public exanituation at Eton, I lost 
a premium by putting oft' till it was too late 
tlie finishing a copy of verses. The lines 
which I had w ritteii were said by all my 
young and old friends to be beautiful. Tlio 
prize w'^as gained by one Johnson, a heavy 
lad, of no sort of genius, but of great per- 
severance. His verses were finished, how- 
ever, at the stated time. 

** For dulness ever must be regular ! 

My fragment, duirming as it M as, was 
useless, except to hand about afterward 
among iny friends, to prove wliat I niiglit 
have (ione if I had thouglit it worth while. 

My fatlicr was extremely vexed by nty 
missing an opportunity of distiuguisliing 
myselfat this public exhibition, tspeciahy as 
tlie king luid honoured theassemUly ilii liis 
presence; and, as those who lunl gaimed [)a> 
miums were pre.scnted to Ins inajcsty, it was 
sin)posed that their being tlms early marked 
as lads of talents waiuKl he higrily advau- 
tageoiis to tlicir advan(*en»ent in life. All 
tliis niy fathaa* felt, and, blaming himself for 
Inivijig eiicouj'agefl in rate ihe 'uidolcncc nf ge- 
was, he (letenniiied to eoiiiiter:ict his former 
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impj'inlcnce, and was resolved, lie said, to 
euro me at once of iny habit of procrastina- 
tion. for this purpose he took down from 
his sliclves Young's Night Thoughts; from 
which he remembered a line, whicli has be- 
come a s!uck line among writing masters’ 
copies : 

“ Vrocrastbiatiun is the thief of time/' 

lie hunted the book for the words Pro- 
crastination, Time, To day, and 7h morrow, 
and made an extract of seven long pages on 
the dangers of delay. 

‘ Now, niy dear Basil,’ said he, ‘ this is 
what will Clue you forlife, and thisyou must 
get pi rfcctly by lieart, before I gi\ e you 
(me Miilliug more poelvct-money.’ 

’Fhe motive was all-powerful, and whli 
f i’iis, iteration, and curses, I fixed the ht- 
tcrogenciius quotations so well in ijiy me- 
tiiat some of them have remained there 
to this day. For instance — 

“ Tmc destroyVl 

sincttU' \aIk'h* more than blood is spilt, 

I’imr Hies, death nrges, knells call, Ileav'n invites. 

Hell tlu'eatens. 

We pusii 7/w( from us, and we Miahhim back. 

Man flies from Time, and Time from Man too so^jh ; 

In vsa(^ divorce thij double fl»ght must end ; 

And then where arc we ? 
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Be wise to day^ ’t is madness to defer. See. 

Next day the fatal precedcht will plead, &c. 

Lorenzo — O Cor yfsfvrdai}^ to come! 

To (i>iy is i/nterday return^! ; return’d. 

Full power’d to tuiieel, expiate, rai.^c, adorn, 

And rein '.tale us on the rock of peace. 

Let it nut share its predecessor’s fate, 

Nor, like its elder hi>t?r-., die a foul. 

Where shall 1 find hi n ? Ani^eU ! tell me where : 
You know him ; he is near you ; point him out ; 
Shall 1 see "lories beaming lioni his brow ? 

Or (race bis foot^.leps by the risio" dovv’rs ? 

Your f^olden wings /tow hov’iing o’er him fehed 
Protection: now are'wav’ring in apjdaii.e 
To that blest son of foresight ! Lord of fate ! 
That awful independetit uii lo nm ! 

Wbo,e xun'k i< dour ; who li*iiim)d»s in the past : 
Whose yoitrrdays look backward with a smile.’* 


I spare you the rest of iny task, and I 
earnesriy lupe, my dear reader, that these 
cittiti .ns may have a better eifcct upnu you, 
t'.an they hud iipcn me. Witli s]iamc I con- 
fess tiiat even with Ihc addition of Shake- 
Sj. ear’s eloijuciit 

“ To morrow, and To morrow, and To luotrow, tkc." 

which I learnt by hcait gratis, not a bit the 
better was 1 for ail this poetical morality. 
What I wanted was not conviction ot my 
folly, but .esolution to amend. 

When I .say th.it i was not a bit the 
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better .for these (locunicrits, I must not omit 
to obseiA e to you th.it I w’as veiy near being 
four Imiulred pounds a year the better for 
tliein. 

Jjeingobligedto learn so much of Young's 
Night Ihoughts by rote, 1 \eas rather dis- 
gusted, and my attention was roused to 
eritieisc the lines, wdiieh had been foreed 
upon my admiration. Afterward, when I 
\veiit to ('ollcge, I delighted to maintain, 
ill ojiposition to some of my companions, 
who were entliusiastic admirers of Young, 
tliat he w as no ])oet. ’ The more I was ridi- 
culed, the more 1 persisted. I talked my- 
self into notice ; I became acquainted with 
several of the literary men at Cambridge: I 
w i()tc ill <lelViice ofniy opinion, or, as some 
called it, my heresy. I maintained that wliat 
all the w Olid had inis taken for suljlimity m as 
l)(;mhast ; tliat tile Night Thoughts were 
i’lilhcr ol' witty conceits tlian of poetical 
image .s : I dreW' a ])arallel between ^"oung 
and Cow ley; and 1 liuishedby pronouncing' 
Young to he lh(‘ Cowlc}' of tlie eighteenth 
(•(uitury. To do inj'sclf justice, there was 
much ingenuity and some truth in my essa}’, 
but It w as tile declamation of a luiitisam who 
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can think only on cfne side of a question,- 
and Avho, in the licat of controversy, says 
more than ha thinks, and more than he 
origiuaily intended. 

It is often the fortune of literary jjartisans 
to ol)taiiia sliarc of temporary celebrity far 
bcj'ond their deserts, especially if they iittack 
any writer of establisiieil rcpiiration. The 
success of jny essay exceeded iiiy most san- 
guine expectations, and 1 began to think 
that my father was right ; that 1 was born 
to be a g'leat genius, and a great man. I’he 
notice taken of me by a learned prelate, 
who jnqued himself upon b. ing considered 
as the patron of young men of talents, eon- 
liimed me at once in my self-conceit and 
my hopes of preferment. 

I mentioned to you that my father, in lio- 
uour of my name-sake Basil, bishop <)fCwsa- 
rea, and to verity Ids own pi'esenlimeuis, had 
educated me for the church. My present 
patron, who seemeii to like me the bet ler lire 
•oftciicr I dined w'ith him, gave iiie re., an* to 
hojie that lie woiikl provide for me iiand- 
somely. 1 was not yet ordained, w hen a 
living of fc.ir hundred per annum fell into 


I. 
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his gift : he held it over for some mouths, as 
it was thought, on purpose for me, 

III tiic mean time lie employed me to 
v. i'itcacharity sermon for him, which hewas 
to preachy as it was expected, to a crowded 
eongicgalion. None but those, who are 
themsoives slaves to the habit of procrasti- 
nation, will believe, that I could be so foolish 
as to put olf writing this senuou till the Satur- 
day evening before it was wanted. Some of 
my young companions came unexpectedly 
to sup with me ; wesat late: in the vanity ofa 
young author, who glories in the rapidity of 
composition, 1 said to myself that 1 could 
finish my sermon in an hour’s time. But, 
alas ! w lien my companions atlength depart- 
ed, they left me in no condition to complete 
a sermon. 1 fell fast asleep, and was wak- 
tned in the morning by the bishop’s ser- 
\ an ! . 'i’he dismay I felt is indescribable ; t 
stai ted u]) — it was nine o’clock ; I began to 
Avrite ; Init my hand and inA'inind trembled, 
and my idleas were in such confusion, that I 
could nor, great genius as I was, produce a 
begiiiiiiug seutcuce in a quarter of an hour. 

I kept the bishop’s servant forty minutes 
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by bis watch ; wrote and rewrote two'pages, 
and walked up and down the room ; tore iny 
two pages ; and at last, when the footman 
said he could wait no longer, was obliged to 
let him go with an awkward note, pleading 
sudden sickness for ni}'^ aj)ology. It was 
true that I M as sufficiently sick at the time 
when I penned this note ; my head ached 
terribly; and 1 kept my room, reflecting 
upon my own folly, the whole of the day. I 
foresaw the consequences ; tlic living was 
given away by my patron the next morn- 
ing, and all hopes of future favour were 
absolutely at an end. 

My father ovcim\ helmed mo with re- 
proaclies ; aud I might pci haps have lieeu 
rcformeil by this disappqintn.cnt; but an 
unexpected piece of good foitune, or what I 
then thought good fortnue, was my ruin. 

Amoiifftlicrnultitudeofmv coilcfrc-friends 

O’ fc# 

was a youDg gcutleuian, whose father was 
just appoiutcil t(» go oulupou the/,//V.’'>^^6* em- 
bassy to Ci'iuA, TiC came to our shop to buy 
Du fluMe ; upon hearing nvc express an 
euthusiastic desire to visit Chiiuo he under- 
took to apply to his father to take incin the 
ambassador’s pu/ite. His rcprescututioi'. ot 
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me as a young man of talents and literatuiv, 
and the vkwv of some botanical drawings, 
Avhic'li I executed upon tlic spur of the oc- 
casion with tolerahle neatness, procun^d me 
tin* favour w hich 1 so ardently desired. 

My father ohjected to inv taking thi'i 
\oyage. He w as vexed to sec me quit 
j)rotessioii for wiiich I had been edueated ; 
and he could not, without a bc\ ere struggle, 
relinquish his lu>pes of seeing mo a 1)ishop. 
Ilut I argued that, as 1 had not u^t been or- 
dained, there could he nodisgvaeeor iinpro- 
j)riety in n\y avoiding ainodc of lih' wliieh 
was not suited to inygr//d/.v; — Tlii>) u onl ge- 
nius IukI iun\', as n|)on all otlicr oceasioiis, a 
mighty elieet iipoti my father; and ol)sei v- 
.ing this, 1 declared furtlu v, in a high tone 
of voice, that from the experience 1 had al- 
ready liad, I was ])erfectly certain tliat tlu^ 
drudgery of sermon writing w ou\i\ p(n'(ilij,sc 
gcfiius ; and that, to expand and iiivigo- 
ratc Tiiy intellectual powers, it wasahso- 
lutcly Jicccssary I should, to use a great au- 
thor's expression, ‘"view in foreign coun- 
tries varied modes of existence.'’ 

My fathers hopes that ojic half of’ his 
propiiecy w'ould at least be acconi])lishcd 5 
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nnd that J should become a great autlior, 
revived; and he consented to my g >ing to 
(d]ina, upon condition that I should promise 
to write a liistory of iny voyage and jt u» ney, 
in two volumes octavo, or one quarto, with 
a folio of })lates. This promise was j cadily 
niadc ; for, in the plenitude of coididcnce in 
jny own powers, octavos andvjuai tos siiviiuk 
before me, and a folio appeared too small for 
the various information, and the useful reflec- 
tions, whic h a voyage to China must si]])ply. 

Fidl o!‘cxpectations and projects, I talked 
fron: morning till nigiit ofmy joiirnej' : but, 
not\\ ithstanding iny taiiicr's liourly rcinoii- 
tiaiiccs, I deferred in}^ preparations till the 
last V cek. Then all was hurry and conlli- 
sion ; tailors and sempstresses, j)oi tman- • 
teaiis and tuniks, portfolios and dravdng- 
boxes, watci -colours, crayons, and note- 
books, wet from the stationer’s, crowded iny 
room. I had a dozen small note-books, and 
a huge commonplace book, whicli was to be 
divided and kept in theinauucr recommend- 
ed by tlie judicious and immortal Locke. 

In theinidst of* the last day's bustle, I sat 
down at th<^ corner of a table with compass, 
ruler, and red ink, to divide and rule my best 
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of all[)ossiblcconiiiionprace books; but the 
red ink was too thin, and the paper was not 
well-sized, and it blotted coutimially; be- 
cause I was oblige<l to turn over the pages 
rapidly ; and ink will not dry, nor blotting 
paper suck it up more quickly for a gemiis 
than for any other man. Besities, my at- 
tention was much distracted by the fear that 
the scmj)Stross would not send home my 
dozen of new shirts, and thata vile procrasti- 
nating boot-maker would never come with 
niy boots. Every rap at the door I started 
up to inq»iie whether was the .shirts, or 
the boots : thrice I overturned the red, and 
twice t'l'ic black ink bottles i)^ these starts ; 
and the execrations w'hich I bestoux'd upon 
tho.se trade.speople, who will put offe\ ery 
thing to the last nioment, w ere innumera- 
ble. — I had orders to set off in the mail- 
coach for Portsmouth, to join the rest of 
the ambassatlor’s- suite. 

The provoking watchman cried “ past 
eleven o’clock,” before I had half-finished 
ruling my commonplace book ; my shirts 
and my boots were not come : the mail- 
coach, as you may guess, set off without 
me. My poor father, was in a terrible tie- 
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mor, ajicl ^v^alke^i from ro'ojn to room, re- 
proaching me and himself: but I persisted 
in n'poatijig that Lord .M. would not set 
out the day he had intended : that nobody, 
since the creation of the world, ever set out 
upon a long Journey the tlay he first ap- 
pointed— I)esidts, there were at least a hun- 
dred chances in my favour, that his lordship 
w'ould break down on his way to Ports- 
mouth; that the w iod would not be fair 
when he arrived tiierc; that half the people 
in his suite would not he more punctual 
than myself, &c. 

By tliese arguinruts, or by uicre dint of 
assertion, I quieted iny fatl.ev’s apprelien- 
sious and iny own, and w e agrcctl, that, as 
it was now impossible to go to tlay, it, was 
best to stay till to morrow. 

Upon my anival at Poitsniontb, the first 
thing I heard was that the Lion and Uiudos- 
tan nad sailed, some hours before, with tire 
embassy for China. Despairdeprivedmeof 
utterance. A charitable waiter at t}»e inn*, 
however, secingmy consternation. and abso- 
lute inability to think or. act for myself, raii 
to make farther inquiries, ami brought me 
back the joyful tidings that the Jackal brig, 
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which ]viis to carryout tlic remainder qI’ the 
ambassador s suite, was not yet under way ; 
that a gentleman, who was to go in tlic 
Jackal, liad dined at a hotel in the next 
street, and that he had gone to the water 
side but ten minutes ago. 

I hurried alter him : the boat was gone. 
I paid aiiotlier exorbitantly to take me and 
my goods to the brig, andrcaelied the Jackal 
just as siie Avas weigiiing anchor. Ikid edu- 
cation for me ! Tlie moment 1 felt myself 
safe mr board, having recovered breath to 
speak, 1 exelaimed, “ Here am I, safe and 
sound ! just as well as if I liad been h.ere 
yesterday; better indeed. Oh, after tliis, 
I sliall always trust to my own good for- 
tune. I knew I should not be too late.' 

* When [ came to rdlect coolly^ however, 
I w as rather senry that I liad missed my 
passage in the Linji, withiny friend and jnO' 
tectui-, and with most of the learned and in- 
genious men ot‘ the ambassador's suite, to 
wliom I had been introduced, and who had 
seenmd favourably disposed tow ai d me. All 
tlie advantage 1 might have derived from 
their conversation, <!uriiig this long voj age, 
yyaslostby my ow n negligence. The Jackal 
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lost company of the Lion and Ilindostan in 
the channel. — As my friends afterward told 
me, they waited for us five days in Praya 
l»ay ; but as no Jackal appeared, they sailed 
again without her. At length, to oiir great 
joy, we descried on the beach of Sumatra a 
board nailed to a post, which our friends 
had set up there, with a written notice to 
inform us thdt the Lion and Ilindostan had 
touched on this shore on such a day, and to 
point out to us the course that we should 
keep in order to join them. 

At the sight of this writing my spirits re- 
vived : the wind favoured us ; but, alas ! in 
passing the straits of Pauka, we were <la- 
inagcd so that we were obliged to rctuin to 
port to relit, and to take in fresh provision. 
Not a soul on board but wishetl it had been 
their fate to have had a birth in the other 
ships; and I more loudly than any one else 
expressed tliis wish twenty times a day. 
Mdien my companions heard that I was to 
have sailetl in the ambassador’s ship, if I liad 
been time enougli at Spithcad, some pitied 
and some rallied me: but most said 1 de- 
served to be punished for my negligence. 
At length w e joined the Lion and Ilindostan 
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at N.orth island. Our friends had quite given 
up all hopes of ever seeing us again, and had 
actually bought at Batavia a French brig, to 
supply the place of the Jackal. To my great 
satisfaction, I was now received on board 
theLion, andhad an ojrportuuity of convers- 
ing witii the anen of literature and scieiicc, 
from whoiaa I had been so unluckily separat- 
ed during the former part of the voyage. 
Their conversation sooai l evi ved and increas- 
ed my jcgret, when they told me of all that I 
had missed sccingat the various places where 
they had touched : they talked to me with 
provoking (luency of the culture of Manioc; 
of the ro<)t of Classada, of which Tapioca is 
made ; of the shrub called the Cactus; on 
wdhch thccocbiiieal iusectswarms and feeds ; 
and of the Ipccacuanha-plaut ; all which 
they had seen at llio .lauciro, beside eight 
paintings represeutiug the manner in which 
tile diamond and gold mines in tlie Brazils 
are worked. Imieed, upon cross-examina- 
tion, I h/Uiid that these pictures were miser- 
ably executed, and scarcely worth seeing. 

I regretted more the line pine-apples 
w'hich my companions assured me were in 
such abundance th.at they cleaned their 
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swords ill them, as liciug the cheapest. acid 
that could be there procured. But, far be- 
yond these vulgar objects of curiosity, I re- 
gretted not having learned any thing con- 
cerning- the celebrated Upas-tree. 1 was 
jicrsuadcd that, if I had been at Batavia I 
should liave extracted some iufoiination 
more precise than these gciitkmen obtained 
from the keepers of the medical garden. 

I confess tliat my inortiticaliun at this 
disappointment didi not arise solely from the 
pure love of natural liistory : the Upas-tree 
would haveniadc a coiiSi.icuoustiguie in my 
quarto volunte. I cot..-.v-tu’rl myself, how- 
ever, by the dctcnuiua’.uni lo omit uotldug 
tliat the vast empire of Chioa could aliord 
to render my workctuteriauiing, u.smictive, 
interesting, andsuhnme. To a nuu of ge- 
nius, objects Utid t»ccuncnces Uic mo.-.; ,a- 
iniliar and tiiiial prcsciit ne w asjict tj, or 
lead to noportaul couciusions : wind tiion 
may be CApccted iVom his pov. ois, when a 
. vas; enij>u'e is piescuted to ins vicw, whose 
iiiliabiuuits in ihcir modes of hie, custumsi, 
lavrs, and inor.ds, diher tssentiaiiy frcmi 
those oi'any other nalions uu the Ihce of the 
globe ! — What pliilosopliical observaliona 
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and. rich discoveries in ethics, physics, and 
metaphysics — Avhat lessons of policy and 
legislation may the world reasonably hojie, 
in such circumstances, to receiA C from the 
pen of a great genius ! 

I delighted myself with the notion that 
the Avorid shoulil not be disappointed in 
their expectations ; I anticipated the pride 
with which I shonld receive the compliments 
of my friends and the public, upon my valu- 
able and incomparable U'ork: I anticipated 
the pleasure with Avhich my father Avould 
exult in tne celebrity of his sou, and in the 
accninplishmeiit of his own pro])hecies ; 
and, with these thoughts lull in my mind, 
wc landcfl at IMettow, in China. 

I sat up late at niglit, writing a shetch of 
my preface, and notes for the heails of cliap- 
ters. I Avas tired, fell into a profound sleep, 
dreamed I Avas teaching the emperor of 
Chinato pronounce Chrononhotpntliologos, 
and in the morning Avas wakened by tiie 
sound of the gong; the signal that the ac-. 
commodatiou junks were ready to sail w itli 
the embassy to Pekin. 1 hurried on my 
clothes, and was in the junk before the gong 
had done beating. 1 gloried in my c( v‘i itv ; 
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but, before rve hurl gone two leagues up.tlie 
eoiintiy, 1 found leasoii tb re)>eiit of my 
preeijdlatioii ; I wanted to note down my 
iirst imjnessions on entering t!ie Chinese 
territories ; but, alas ! 1 felt in vain in my 
])Ocketfor my j)cncil an<i note-book ; 1 liad 
left tiiein both belli jul me on my bed. Not 
only one note-book, but my whole dozen; 
whicli, on leaving London, I had stiiflbd into 
a beg uitli my nig!it-gown. Hag, night- 
gown, note-books, all were forgotten ! 

However trifling it ioay appear, this loss 
of the little note books was of mateiial con- 
se(jueiiee. 'J'o be sure it w.is easy to pro- 
cure ])ap(‘r and make otliers; but, because 
it was so easy, it was delayed from houi to 
hour, and fnmi day to ilai ; and I went on 
wilting' my most important remarks on 
' craps of paper, wliieli were always to be 
eopied to morrow into a note-book that 
w as then to be made. 

ff'e arrived at Pekin and were magiiili- 
cently lodjved in a jiaiace in the city of Pe- 
kin ; but here we were so strictiy guarded 
that we could not stir beyond the courts of 
the palace. You will say that in this con- 
i:nem.enl I had leisure .sutlicicut to make a 
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note-bool;, and to copy my notes : so I luuij 
and itwas myfirfn intention Soto havedoiic; 
but 1 put it off because 1 thought it would 
take up but a few hoUrs’ tiriic, and it could 
be done any day. Besides the weather w^as 
so excessively hot, that for the lirst week, 
I could do nothing but unbutton iny waist- 
coat and drink sh.erbct. Visits of ceremony 
from mandarins took up much of our time; 
they spoke and moved like machines ,; and 
it was with much dilliculty that our inter- 
preter made us understand the meaning of 
tiicir formal sentences, which wete seldom 
worth the trnuhlo of deciphering. M"e saw 
them fan tl’.emselves, drink tea, cat sweet- 
meats ami lice, and chew betel; hut it was 
scarcely woitli vv'hi’e to come all the way 
from Europe to sec this, especially as any 
ccmimon Ohinesc paper or screen woidd 
give an adeepuato idea of these hgures, hr 
their accustomed attitudes. 

I snentanothcr week in railingat these ubo- 
minably stupid, or unnecessarily cautious, 
creatures of ceremony, and made memoran- 
dums' for an elo(|ucnt chapter in my work. 

One morning, we were agreeably sur- 
prised by a visiti'rom a mandarin of a very 
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different description. We were astoni.shed 
#0 liear a prison in the habit of a Cliinese^ 
and bearing the title of a mandarin, address 
us in French : he informed us tliat he was 
originally a French Jesuit, and came over 
to China with several missionaries from Pa- 
ris; but, as they were prohibited from pro- 
mulgating their doctrines in this country, 
most of tliem had returned to France ; a few 
remained, assunictl the dress and manners of 
the country, and had been elevated to the 
rank of mandarins, as a rcwanl for their learn- 
ing. The conversation of our Chinese Je- 
suit was extremely entertaining and instruc- 
tive; he was delighted to hear ncwslrom Eu- 
rojie, anrl we w^ere eager to obtain from him 
ini'ormation respecting China. I paid par- 
ticular attention to him, and I was so fortu- 
nate as to win his confidence, as far as the 
confidence of ajesuit can be won. lie came 
frequentl y to visit me, and did me the honour 
to .spend some hours in my apartment. 

As he made it understood that these 
were literary visits, and as his character for 
propriety was well established with the go- 
vernment, he excited no suspicion, and Ave 
spent our time most delightfully between 
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books and conversation. lie gave me, by 
hjs anecdotes and descriptions, an insight 
into the characters and domestic lives of'tlic 
inluibitants of Pekin, wliicli I could not 
otlierwise have obtained j his talent for dc- 
sciiption was admirable, and his characters 
were so new to me that 1 was in continual 
ecstacy. I called him the Chinese la Jlrii- 
yerc ; and, anticipating the figure whicli his 
portraits would make in rny future work, 
thought that I could nc\er suffici('utly a])- 
plaud his elocjuence. lie u asglud tolay aside 
the solemn gravity of a Chinese mandarin, 
and to indulge the vivacitv of a FiVneli- 
man; his vanity w as gratified by my praises, 
ami he exerted himself to the utmost to 
rmhauce my opinion of his talents. 

At length, we had notice that it was the 
I'lnpcKu's pleasure to reeei\c the embassy 
it his imperial icsidenee in 'I'artary, at Je- 
aol ; the seat of gralcjiil coolness, the garden 
ff innumerable trees. From the l ery name 
)f tliis place I augured that it would prove 
'avourahlcto the inspirations of genius, and 
letermined to date at h'ast one of the chap- 
ers or letters of my I'uture work from tins 
lelightful retreat, tire Sans Souci ol’ China. 
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Fill! of tills intention, I set out upon our 
expedition into Tartary. 

M}' good friend, the Jesuit, who had a pe- 
titirni to present to tlic emperor relative to 
some Chinese manuscripts, determined, to 
my infinite satisfaction, to accompany us 
to Jehol ; and our conducting mandarin, 
A'^aii-Tadge, arranged things so upon our 
journey that I on jo3'cd as much of my friend’s 
(Conversation as possible. Never European 
travelling in these countries had such ad- 
vantages as mine; I had a companion who 
w as able and willing to instruct me in every 
minute particular of the manners, and every 
g(‘neral principle of the government and 
policy of till' people. I w ais in no danger 
of falling into tlic riciiculous mistakes of 
travellers, who, having hut a partial view of 
things and persons, argue absurdly, and 
grossly misrepresent, while they intend to 
be accurate. Many people, as my ITcncb 
mandarin obsiu’ved, reason like Voltaire’s 
famous traveller ; w l;o, happening to have a 
driinktm landlord and a red-haired landlady,, 
at the first inn where he stopped in Alsace, 
wrote down among his. Memorandums — 
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“ All .the nicii of Alsace druiikards : all the 
women red-haired.” 

When M'e arri\ cd at Jehol, the hurry of 
preparing for our presentation to the empe- 
ror, the want of a convenient writing table, 
and perhaps my habit of procrastination, 
prevented my writing tlie chapter for my 
future work, or noting down any of the re- 
marks which the Jesuit had made u])on our 
journey. One morning, when I collected 
my papers and the scraps of meniorandums, 
with which the pockets of all my clothes 
were stuffed, I was (juite terrified at the 
heaj) of confusion, and thrust all the.se ma- 
terials for my <juai lo into a canvas bag, pur- 
posing to lay tluMii smooth in a j)ortfor !0 
the next day. But the next day I could do 
nothing of this sort, for we had the British 
prc.scnts to unpack, which had arrived from 
Pekin.; the tby after was taken up with our 
pre.scntation to the emperor ; anil the day 
after that 1 had a new scheme in my head. 
The emperor, with much solemnity, pre- 
sented with his own hand to our ambassador 
a casket, which he said was the most valuable 
present he could make to the King of E»ig- 
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land ; it contained the miniature pictures of 
the emperor’s ancestors, with a few I'n.s of 
poetiy aiinexed to each, describing tlie cha- 
racter, and i ccording the principal events of 
each inonarcli’s reign. It occurred to me 
that a set of similar portraits and poetical 
histories of the Kings of England would he a 
properaud agreeable offering to the Emperor 
of China ; Iconsultcd my friend, the French 
mandarin, and he encouraged me by assur- 
ances that, as far as he could pretend to judge, 
it would be a present peculiarly suited to 
the emperor's taste; and that, in all jnoba- 
bilitv, I should be distinguishe<l by some 
mark of lus approbation, or some mundicont 
reward. ]\Iy friend promised to iiave the 
miniatures varnished for me in the Chinese 
taste ; and he undertook to present tlie worii 
to the emperor when it should be finislitxl. 
As it was supposed that the embassy would 
s]>end the whole winter in Pekin, 1 tliongiit 
that I should have tiine'euough to complete 
the whole series of British sovereigns. It 
was not necessary to he very scrupidons as 
to the resemblance of my p./itraits, as the 
Emperor ot China could not e-ciiy detect 
any errours of this nature ; forluiuncl} , i iiad 
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Iwouglit from Lojulouwitlimc striking like- 
nesses of iill the Kings of England, Avith the 
principal events of tlieir reign, in one large 
sheet of paper, which belonged to a joining- 
map of one of iny little cousins. In the 
confusion of my packing iij), I had put it 
into niy trunk instead of a sheet almanack, 
which lay on the same table. In the course, 
of my life, many lucky accidents have hap- 
pened to me, even in consequenceof my own 
carelessness, yet that carelessness hasafter- 
Avard prevented my reaping any ])ermanent 
advantage from my good fortune. 

U])On this oceasion I Avas, liowcver, de- 
termined that no lazine ss of mine sliould 
deprive me of an o]>poitunity of making my 
fortune : I set to work iminediatel}', and 
astonished my friend by the facility Avith 
which I made verses. It a\ as my custom to 
retire fiVun thenoi.sy a])artmcnts of our pa- 
lace to a sort of alcove, at the end of a long- 
gallery, in one of the outer courts, Avhere our 
corps of artillery used to parade. After tlieir 
parade Avas over, theplacc Avas perfectly quiet 
and solitary for the remainder of the day and 
night. I used to sit up late, Avriting; and, 
one fine moon-light night, I went out of my 
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;ilco\o to walk ill the gallery, while I com- 
posed some lilies on our great Queen Eliza- 
beth. I could not finish the last couplet to 
m v fancy : I sat down upon anartificial rock, 
which was in the middle of tlie court, leaned 
my licad upon my hand, and, as I wassearcii- 
ing for an a.ppropriatc rhyme tog/orj^, • fell 
fast asleep. A noise like tliat ol‘ a most 
violent clap of thunder awakened me ; I was 
throw n w’ith my face flat upon the ground. 

When I recovered my senses, the court 
was filled with persons, some European, 
some Chinese, sceiniugly just risen from 
tlieir beds, wnth lanterns and torclies in 
their hands ; all of them w ith faces of con* 
sternation, asking one another wliat iiacl 
happened r The ground w as covered wdth 
‘ scattcredfragmentsof w'oodca ]nllars, mats, 
and bamboo cane-work; I looked ami saw 
tliat one end of the gallery in \vhicli I had 
been walking, and the alcove, were in ruins. 
UTcre was a strong smell of gunpowder. I 
now recollected that I laid borrow^ed a pow- 
der-hoiTi from one of llic soldiers in the 
morning; and that I hail iiiteiided to loa I 
my pistols, but I dc!a\(Tl doing so. The 
lioni, full of gunpowaler, lay upon tlic tabic 
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in thaalcove all day ; and the pistols, out of 
which I had sh:ikcn the old priming. Wlic n 
I went out to vA'^alk in the gallery, I lefttli^ 
candle huining ; and I su]>]/Ose a spaik loll 
upon the loose gunpowder, set lire to that 
in the liv)rn, and blew up the aheove. It was 
built of light wood and cane, and eoniniu- 
nicated only with a eanc-u oik gallery ; 
otherwise the misehief nonid have l^een 
more serious. As it n as, the explosion had 
alarmed nc^t (;idy all the ambassador's sui{(‘, 
who lodged ii’ palace, but many of the 
Chinese in tiu' lu ighliourhood, who (‘ould 
not be made to com])relu'nd how’ tlie acci- 
dent had happened. 

iU'proaclies from all our own people were 
pourcil upon me without mercy ; and, in 
tlic midst of niv contrition, I liad not for 
«oine time h isure to lament the loss of all 
mv Kings of England : no vestige of them 
remained; and all the labour that I liad be- 
stowed upon tlieir portraits and their poet ical 
histories was lost to the Emperor of China 
and to myself What was still worse, I 
could not even utter a syllabic of complaint, 
for nobody would sympathize with me, all 
ipy companions were so much provoked by 
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my negligence, and so apprehensive .of tlie 
bad consequences wliich might ensue from 
tins accident. The Chinese, who had been 
alarmed, and wlio departed evidently dis- 
satisfied, would certainly iiKuition whatliad 
happened to the mandarins of the city ; and 
they would report it to the emperor. 

I resolved to apply for advice to my friend, 
tlie Jesuit ; but he increased instead of di- 
minishing our apprehensions : he said that 
the affair was much talked of and misre- 
presented in Pekin; and that the Chinese, 
naturally timid, and suspicious of strangers, 
could not believe thatno injury was intended 
to them, and tliat the explosion was acci- 
dental. A child had been wounded by tlie 
fall of some of the ruins of the alcove, which' 
were thrown with great violence into a 
neighbouring house: the butt end of one 
of my pistols was found in tlie street, and 
had been carried to the magistrate by the 
enraged populace, as evidence of our evil 
designs. My Jesuit observed to me that 
there was no possibility of reasoning with 
the prejudices of any nation ; and he con- 
fessed he expected tiuit this unlucky acci- 
dent w ould liave the most serious conse- 
M 4 
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qucucos. He told me in coiiiidciicc a tiri um- 
htance that Ifiulcd nmch to confirm thi.- 
opinion ; a iew days before, when the Km- 
peror went to examine the British j)resents 
of artillery, and when the brass mortars 
were tried, though headmired the ingenuity 
of these instruments of destiuetion, yet he 
said that he deprecated the spirit of the 
peoj'ie who tinploycv! them ; and could not 
reconcile their jinprovements in the arts of 
war with the mild precepts of the religion 
which they piofcssed. ' . 

■My friend, the mandarin, ])romiscd he 
would do all in Ids j)Ower to make the ex- 
act truth known to tiic Emperor ; and to 
prevent the evil impressions, which ih.e 
prejudices ol' tlie populace, and perhaps tho; 
designing uiisrcprcscntatrjns ol the city 
mandarins, might tend to create. I must 
sup[)Ose th.at the go<;d oflices of my Jesuit 
were incfloctaal, uiul that he either received 
a positive order to inteiterc no more in our 
affairs, or that he was afraid ol’ being impli- 
cated in our disgrace ii r>c continued hi.v 
intimacy witli me, for this was the last visit 
1 ever receivi.d from him. 
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CHAPTER IL 

In a few days the embassy had orders to 
return to Pekin. The ambassador's palace 
was lilted up for his winter's residence; and, 
after our arrival, lie u as arranging: his 'esta- 
blislnnent, v» hen, by a fn sh mandate iVom 
the Jvinj)oror, \vc wire required to prepare 
Avitli all possible expedition for our departure 
from thcCiiinesedojninions. On Monday wc 
U’ceived aii order to leave Pekin tlie ensuing' 
AVcdiiesday ; and all oiir remonstrances could 
procure only a delay of two days. Various 
causes were assigned for tiiis peremptory 
order, and, the lest, my uniucky ac- 

cident was men I ioned. lIowcverimpr.;bablc 
it might seem that such a tridc could iiavc 
had so great an elfect, the i'Jea was cicdited 
by many of iny couij)anions ; and I saw that 
I was looked upon with an evil eye. 

1 sufllered extremely. 1 have often ob- 
served, that even remorse for my past neg- 
ligence liJis tended to increase the original 
defect of my ciirracter. Dining our whole 
jfnirncy from P'ckiu to Canton, my sorrow 
for the late accident was au excuse to myself 
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for neglecting to make either notes or ob- 
servations. When wearrivedat Canton, my 
time was taken up with certain commissions 
for my fiicndsat home; wliicli I had delay- 
ed to execute while at Pekin, from the idea 
tliatn e should spend thewholc winter there. 
Tile trunks were on board before all my 
commissions were ready, and I was obliged 
to pack up several toys and other articles 
in a basket. As to my papers, they still re- 
mained ill the canvas bag into which I had 
stuiFcd them at Jehol : but 1 was certain of 
having leisurcj during our voyage home, to 
arrange them, and to post my notes into 
Lockes commonplace book. 

At the beginning of the voyage, however, 
I suffered mucli from sca-sickness : toward 
the middle of the time I grew better, and 
indulged myself in tlicamusenient of tishiiig 
while the weatlicr was line. When the wea- 
ther was not inviting to idleness, innume- 
rable othei petty causes of delay occurred : 
there wiis somucli eating and drinking, so 
much singing and laughing, and such fre- 
quent card-play iiig in the cabin, that, though 
I produced my canvas l)ag above a huiidred 
times, I never could accomplish sovtiug its 
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contents ; indeed, I seldom proceeded far- 
llier than to untie the strings. 

One day I had the state cabin fairly to 
myself, and had really begunmy work, when 
the steward came to let me know that my 
Chinese basket was just washed overboard. 
In this basket were all tlie presents and com- 
missions which I had boimlit at Canton for 

O 

iny friends at home. I ran to tlie cabin 
window, and liad the mortification to see all 
my beantiful scarlet calibash boxes, the fan 
for iijy cousin Lucy, and the variety of 
toys, which I had bought for my little cou- 
sins, all floating on the sea far out of my 
rcacli. I luul been warned before that the 
basket would be washed overboard, and had 
intended to put it into a safe place; buf, 
unluckily, I delayed to do so. 

1 was so nuicli vexed by this accident, 
that I could not go on with my writing ; if it 
had not been for this iiitcnuption, I do be- 
lieve 1 should that day have accomplished 
my long postponed tusk. 1 will not, indeed 
I cannot, record ail the minute causes which 
afterwards prevented my executing my in-, 
tcutions. The papcis were still in the same 
disorder, .stiiflcil into the canvas bag, when 
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that I w ould soit tlicni the very clay al ter [ 
got lionui : but \ oreorigratuhttioii fnun 
my friends, iijjoii iny return, induced me to 
delay doing any thing for the first week. 
The succeeding week, I luid a nuiltiplicitv 
of engagements ; all my accjuaiiitance, curi- 
ous to hear a man converse w lio was fresh 
from China, invited me to dinner and tea 
parties; and I could not possibly refuse tlies^) 
kind invitations, and siiut inyseif up in my 
room, like a hacknev author, to write. Mv 
father often urged me to begin my quarto; for 
he knew that other gcotlemcn, who went 
out with the embassy, designed to write the 
history of the voyage ; and lie, being a book- 
seller, and used to the ways (dhiutiiors, fore- 
saw what would iiappen. A fortnight after 
we came luvaic, the following advertisement 
appeared in the paj»CM's : ‘ Now' in the Press, 

‘ and speedily wdll be puldislied, a Narrative 
‘of the British Ihjibassy to China, contain- 

* iug the various Ciieumstanees tlie Em- 
‘ bussy ; wdth Accounts of the Customs and 

• Maiiaers o: the Chinese ; and a Desen ip-- 
^ lion of the Country /i ow ns, Cities, &e.’ 

1 never saw' iny poor lUther turn so pale 
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or look so angry as wlicii he saw tins advor- 
tiseinciit: lie handed it across the breakfast- 
tabic to me. 

‘ There, Iksil,’ cried he, ‘ I told you what 
would happen, and yon would not believe 
me. But this is the way you have ser\ ed 
me all your life, aiul this is the way you will, 
go on to the day of your death, putting 
things otf till to morrow ! This is the w'ay 
you have lost every opportunity of distin- 
guishing yourself; every chance, and you 
have had many, of ailvanciug yourself in the 
Afoild ! What siguilies all 1 have done for 
you. or all you can do for yourself? Your 
genius andcducutionarcof noniaimcrofuse! 
AV'hy, there is that heav'y dog, as you used 
to call him at Eton, Johu.son : look how he 
is getting on in tlie world, by luci c dint of 
application aiul sticking steadily to his pro- 
fession. lie will beat you at every thing 
as lie beat you at Eton in writing verses.’ 

‘Only in copying them. Sir. My verses, 
every body said, were far better tiiaii his; 
only, unluckily, 1 had not nime fuushed 
and copictl out in tinic.' 

‘ Weil, Sir, and tmit i.s the very tiling I 
com plain of. i sujipose you will tell me that 
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your voyage to China will be far better than 
this V hicli is advertised this morning.’ 

‘ To be stire it will, father; for I have had 
op])ortuuities, andcollectcd materials, which 
tills man, whoever he is, cannot possibly have 
obtained. U'o say nothing of my own abili- 
ties, 1 have had such assistance, such infor- 
mation from my friend the missionary ’ 

‘ But what signifies your missionary, your 
information, A’our abilities, and your mate- 
rials?’ cried my father, raising his voice; 
‘ Your book is not out, your book will never 
be finished : or it v ill be done too late, and 
nobody will read it ; and then you may 
throw it into the lire, llcie you have an 
opportunity of establishing your fame, and 
making yourself a great autiior at once; and, 
if you throw it away, Basil, i give you fair 
notice I never will pardon you.’ 

1 promised my father that I would set 
about my woi k/omor/'uzv; and p.aci lied him 
by repeating that this hasty publication, 
which had just been advertised, must be a 
catch-penny, and that it w'oiild sen e only 
to stimulate instead of satisfying the public 
curiosit}'. My <juaito, I.said, would appear 
afterwards with a much better grace, and 
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w oulcl be sought for by every person of 
sciciK*e, taste, and literature. 

Soothed by these assurances, niy father 
recovered liis good-humour, and trusted to 
my promise that I would coininence in great 
work the ensuing day. I was fully in earnest. 
I went to my canvas bag to prepare iny ina- 
tciials. Alas, 1 found them in a terrible 
condition ! The sea water, somehow or other, 
had gottoihem cluringthe voyage; and many 
of my most precious documents were abso- 
lutely illegible. The notes, written in pen- 
cil, were almost effaced, and, when I had 
smoothed the crumpled scraps, I could make 
nothing of them. It was with the utmost 
ditliculty I could read even those that were 
written in ink; they v/erc so villanously 
scrawled and so terribly blotted. When I 
had made out the words, 1 was oftea at a 
loss for the sense, because I had trusted so 
much to the excellence of my memory, that 
my notes were never either sufficiently full 
or accurate. Ideas which I had thought 
could never be effaced from my mind were 
now totally forgotten, and I could not com- 
prehend iny ovvn in^stciious elliptical liints 
and m.cmorandums. I remember spending 
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two hours in trying to make out what the 
following words could mean : Hoy— alia — 
luya ; — hoya, hoya^ — hoy — xvaudi-hoya. 

Atliist, I recollected that they were merely 
the sounds of the words used by the Chinese 
sailors, in tow ing tlie junks, and I was much 
provoked at hav irig wasted my time in trying 
to remember wliat was not worth recording. 
Another day I w^as pnz/Acd. by the follow ing 
memorandum : ‘ W: C : 30 f. h. — 24 b — 120 
m — 1 — mandarin — C. tradition- — 2000 — 200 
before J.C. — ’ whiclj, after tliiee quarters of 
an hiuir’s study, I discovered to mean that 
the w allofChiiiais feet high, 24 feet broad, 
aiul 120 n:il(s long; and tiiat a mandarin 
told me, that, according to Chinese tradition, 
this vv all laid bccnbuiUabove2000 vears, that 
is, 200 before the birrh of oui Saviour. 

On auorher sc rap of paper, at the very 
bottenn of tlu' bag, I found the wuids, 

‘ Wheazou Chanciiin — Cuaboocow 

Caungchurnfoa Caliachottucng- -Quan- 

shaiiglin Callaciiotre shansuf &c. ; all 

whicli I found to Ixr a list of towns and 
villages through which we had passed, or 
palaces that we luu! seen ; but how to dis- 
tinguish these asunder I knew not, for all 
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iccollectioii of them was obliteiatcd from 
my jniiid, ami no farther notes respecting 
them were to be found. 

Afterjnany days’ tiresome attempts, I was 
obliged to give up all hopes of deciphering 
the most important of .my notes, those wliich 
1 had juade from the iiifonnatioii of the 
rreiirli missionary. JMost of what I had 
truitcil so securely to my memory was de- 
fective in some slight circumstances, which 
rendered the whole useless. My materials 
for my quarto shrunk into a very small com- 
pass. I flattered myself, however, that the 
elegance of my composition, and the moral 
and political reflections with which I intend- 
ed to intersperse the work, would comj>en- 
sate for the paucity of facts in my narrative. 
That I might devote my whole attention to 
the busincssof writing, I determined to leave 
Loudon, where 1 met with so many tempta- 
tions to idleness, and set off to pay a visit to 
my uncle Lowe, who lived in the country, 
in a retired part of Kn'gland. He was a far- 
mer, a plain, sensible, alfcetionate man ; and 
as he had often invited me to come and sec 
him, I made no doubt that I should be an 
agreeable guest. I had intended to have 
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written a few lines the week before I set out, 
to say that I was coming; but I put it off till 
at last I thought that it would be useless, be- 
cause I should get there as soon as niy letter. 

I had soon reason to regret that I had 
been so negligent: for my appearance at my 
uncle’s, instead of creating that general joy 
which I had expected, tlnew the whole 
house into confusion. It happened that 
there was company in the house, and all the 
beds were occupied ; while I M as taking oft' 
my boots I had the mortification to hear my 
aunt Lowe say, in a voice of mingled distress 
and reproach, ‘ Come ! is he ? — My good- 
ness ! What shall we do for a bed ? — How 
could he think ol' coming M'ithout v riting 
a line before-hand. My goodness ! I wish 
he was a hundred miles off’, I 'm surc.’- 
My uncle sliook hands with me, and 
welcomed me to old England again, and to 
his house ; which, he said, should alw’ays be 
open to all his relations. 1 sau" that he was 
not pleased ; and, as he was a man M'ho, ac- 
cording to the English phrase, scorned to 
keep a thing lung upon his mind, he let me 
know, before he had finished his first glass 
of ale to my good health, that he was 
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Diclinable to take it very unkind indeed .that, 
after all he had said about niy writiujj; a 
letter now and then, just to say how I did, 
and hovv'' I was j:?oiiig on, I had never put 
pen to paper to answer one of his letters 
since the day I first promised to write, 
wliieh was the day I went to Eton school, 
till this present time of speakiiig\ I had 
no good apology to make for myself, but I 
attempted all manner of excuses; that I 
had put off writing from day to day, and 
from year to year, till I was asliained to 
write at all; that it was not from want of 
aircctlon ; &c. 

My uncle took up his pipe and puffed 
away, while I spoke; and, wlien 1 had said 
all that I could devise, I sat silent; for 1 saw, 
hy the looks of all present, that I had not 
mended the matter. My aunt pursed up lier 
mouth, and ‘ wondered, if she must tell the 
plain truth, that so great a scholar as ]\lr, 
llasil could not, wlicu it must give liim so 
little trouble to indite a letter, write a few 
lines to an nnele, whohad begged it so often, 
and wlio had ever been a good friend.’ 

" Say nothing of that,’ said my uncle ; — 
^ I scorn to have that put into account. I 
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loved the^boy, und all I could do was (lone 
of course ; tljat ’s nothing to the purpose ; 
but the longest day I have to live I 'll never 
trouble him with begging a letter from him 
no nioie. For now I sec he docs not care 
a fig for me ; and of course I do not eai c a 
fig for he. Lucy, hold up your head, 
girl; and do’nt look as if you were going 
to be hanged.’ 

My cousin Lucy was the only person 
present who seemed to have any compassion 
forme; and, as I lifted up. my eyes to look 
at her when her father spoke, she appeared 
to me quite beautiful. I liad always thought 
lier a pretty girl, but she never struck me as 
any thing very extraordinary till tliis ino- 
meut. I was \ esy soriy that 1 had oitciided 
my uncle : I saw he was seriously di.splca.sed,- 
ai;d that his pride, of which he had a large 
portion, had coaquered his affection for me. 

‘ ’Tis easier to lose a friend than gain one, 
young man,’ said he, ‘ and take my worxl for 
it, as this world goes, ’tis a foolish thing to 
lose a friend for want of writing a letter or 
so. Here 's seven years 1 have been begging 
a letter now and then, and could not get 
Olio. Never wrote a line to me before 
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you went to Cliina; shoulfl not liave known 
ii word about it but for juy wife, who met 
you by mere cliancc in T.ondoii, and gave 
you some little commissionsforthechildren, 
which it scorns you forgot till it was too 
late. Then after you came back, never 
wrote to me.’ 

‘ And even not to write a line to give one 
notice of liis coining here to night/ added 
my aunt. 

K^h, as to that/ replied my uncle, ‘ lie can 
never iihd our larder at a nonplus: we have 
no dishes for him dressed Chinese fashion; 
but as to roast beef of old England, wliicli, 
I take it, is Avorth all the foreign meats, he 
is welcome to it, and to as much of it as he 
[dcases. I shall always be glad to see him 
as an acquaintance, and so forth, as a good 
(^'hristian ought, but not as the favourite lie 
used to be — that is out of the question; for 
things cannot be both done and undone, and 
tim(‘ that 's jiast cannot come back again, 
•that is clear ; and cold water thrown on a 
warm heart puts it out; and there's an cud of 
the matter, — Eucy. bring me my niglit-cap.’ 

Lucy, 1 think, sighed once; and I am sure 
I sighed above a dozen times; but my uncle 
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put puhis reel night-cap, and heeded us noi. 
I was ill hope? that the ne.xt morning he 
would have been better disposed toward me 
after having slept off his anger. The mo- 
ment that I appeared in the morning, the 
children, who had been in bed when I arrived 
the preceding night, crowded round me; and 
one cried, 

‘ Cousin Basil, have you brought me the 
tumbler you promised me from China ? ’ 

‘ Cousin Basil, where ’s my boat?’ 

‘ Oh, Basil, did you bring me the cali- 
hash box that you promised me r ’ 

‘ And pray,’ cried my aunt, ‘did you bring 
my Lucy the fan tliat she commissioned you 
to get?’ 

‘ No, I’ll warrant,’ said my uncle. ‘He that 
cannot bring himself to write a letter in the 
course ol sevcu years, to his friends, will not 
be apt to trouble his head about their foolish 
commissions, when he is in foreign jiarts.’ 

Though I was abashed and vexed, I sum- 
moned sufficient courage to reply that I had 
not neglected to execute the commissions of 
any of my friends ; hut that, by an unlucky 
accident, the basket into which I had packed 
all their things was -washed overboard. 
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' Hum ! ’ said my uncle. 

‘ And pray,’ said my aunr, ‘ wliy were 
tliey all packed in a basket? Why were 
not they put into your trunks, where they 
might ha\c been safe?’ 

I was obliged to confess that I had de- 
layed to purchase them till after we left 
Pekin ; and that the trunks were put on 
board before they were all procured at 
Canton. My vile habit of procrastination ! 
How did I suifer for it at this moment ! 
Lucy began to make excuses for me, which 
made me blame myself the more : she said 
that, as to her fan, it would have been of 
little or no use to her; that she was sure, she 
should have broken it before it had been a 
ucek in her possession ; and that, therefore, 
she was glad that she had it not. The 
children were clamorous in their grief for 
the loss of the boat, the tumbler, and the 
calibash boxes; but Lucy contrived to (|uict 
them in time, and to make my jrcace with 
.all the younger part of the family. To 
reinstate me in my uncle’s good graces was 
impossible ; he would only repeat to her 
— ‘ The young man has lost my good opi- 
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nion; he ^viIl never do any good. Prom a 
cliild upward he lias always put oft' (,loing 
•cv’cry thing he ought to do. He will never 
do any good ; he will never he any thing. 

hly aunt was not my friend, because she 
suspected that Lucy liked me ; and she 
thought her daughter might do much bet- 
ter than marry a man who had quitted the 
profession to which he was bred, and was, as 
it seemed, little likely to settle to any other. 
My pretensions to genius and my literary 
qualilications were of no arlvantage to me, 
either with my uncle or my aunt ; the one 
being agood farmer, and the other 07ily 
a good house-wife. — They contented them- 
selves witli asking me, coolly, what I had 
ever made by being an author ? Aiul, when 
I was forced to answer, ha//////"', thej’ smiled 
upon me in scorn. My priiie was roused, 
and I boasted that 1 CAi.i-etcd to receive at 
least 6001. for my voyage to China, which I 
liopcd to complete in a few weeks. My aunt 
looked at me with astonishment ; and, to 
prove to her that I was not passing the 
bounds of truth, I added, that one of my 
travelling companions had, as I was cpcdi- 
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bly informed, received a thousand pounds 
for his narrative, to which mine would cer- 
tainly be far superior.’ 

‘ When it is done, and when you have the 
money in your hand to show us, I shall be- 
lieve you,’ said my aunt; ‘and then, and 
not till then, you may begin to think of my 
Lucy.’ 

‘ lie shall never have her,’ said my uncle;' 
‘ he will never come to good. lie shall 
never have her.' 

The time -which I ought to have spent in 
composing my quarto 1 now wasted in fruit- 
less endeavours to recover the good graces 
of iny uncle. Love, assisted as usual -by the 
spirit of opposition, took possession of niy 
heart; and how can, a man in lo%'c write 
quartos? I became more indolent than ever, 
for I persuaded myself that no exertions 
couhlovercomeray uncle's prejudice against 
me ; and, without his approbation, I de- 
spaired of ever obtaining Lucy’s hand. 

During my stay at my uncle's, I received 
several letters frommy father, inquiringhow 
my work went on, and urging me to proceed 
as rapidly as possible, lest another Voyage to 
China, which it was reported was novv cont- 
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posing by a gentleman of high reputation, 
should roine out and preclude niinefor ever. 
I cannot account for my folly; the power 
of habit is imperceptible to those w.ho sub- 
mit passively to its tyranny. From day to 
day I continued procrastinatinganel sighing, 
till at last the fatal ncAvs came that Sir 
George Staunton's History of the Embassy 
to China, in two volumes quarto, was actu- 
ally published. 

There was an end of all my hopes. I left 
my uncle’s house in despair; I dreaded to 
see niy father. He overwhelmed me with 
well-merited reproaches. All his expecta- 
tions of my success in life were disappoint- 
ed ; he was now (:on\ inced that I should 
never jnakc my talents usciul to myself or 
to my family. A settled melancholy ap- 
peared ill his countenance ; he soon ceased 
to urge me to any exertion, and I idled 
away my time, deploring that I could not 
marry my Lucy, and resolving upon a 
thousand schemes for advancing myselfj 
hut always delaying their execution till 
to morrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Two years passed away in this manner; 
about the end of which time my poor father 
died. I cannot describctliemixedsensatioiis 
of grief and sclf-rcproach which I felt at his 
death. I knew that I had never fulfilled his 
sanguine prophecies, and that disappoint- 
ment had long preyed upon his spirits. This 
was a severe shock to me : I was roused 
from a state of stupefaction by the necessity 
of acting as my father’s executor. 

Among his bequests was one which touch- 
ed me particularly, because 1 was sensible 
that it was made ’from kindness to me. I 
give and bequeath the full-length picture 
of my son Basil, taken when a boy (a vci v 
promising boy) at Eton school, to my brother, 
Lowx. 1 should say to my sweet niece, Lucy 
Lowe, but am afraid of giving oft’ence.” 

I sent the picture to my uncle Lowe, w ith 
a copy of the words of tlie will, and a letter 
written in the bitterness of grief. My uncle, 
who was of an affectionate though positive 
temper, returned me the following answer: 
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“DE\R NEI»HEW BASIL: 

“ Takin;^ it for granted >oii feel as imicli as I do, h 
being niitui*alyou should, tind mui more, I sliall not 
refuse to let Biy Lucy have the picture bequeathed to 
me by iny good brother, wJio could not offend me 
dying, never having done so living. As to you, Basil, 
tins is no time for reproaches, Avhich would be cruel ; 
but, without meaning to look back to the past, I must 
add that I mean nothing by giving the picture to Lucy 
but respect for ray poor brother’s memory. My 
opinions remaining as herolofore, I think it a duty to 
my girl to be steady in my determination ; convinced 
that no man (not meaning you in particular) of what I 
call a putting off temper, could make her happy, she 
being too mild to scold and bustle, and do the man’s 
business in a family. This is the whole of my mind 
without malice;. fin* how could 1, if I were malicious, 
which I um not, bear malice, and at such a time as this, 
against my own nephew ; and as to anger, that is soon 
over with me ; and though I said I never would for- 
give you, Basil, for not writing to me for seven years, 
I do now forgive you with all my heart. So let that 
be off your conseieme. And now I hope we shall be 
very good friends all the rest 4)1’ our lives ; Unit is to say% 
putting Lucy out of the question ; for, in my opinion, 
if is a disagieeable thing to have any bickerings be- 
tweeji near relations. JSo, my dear nephew, wishing 
yon all health and happiness, 1 hope you will now settle 
to business. My w ife tells me she hears you are left in 
a good way by my poor brothm’s care and iiulnstry ; 
ami she sends her love to you, in which all the family 
nniti's ; and, hoping you will write from time to time, 
I remain, 

My dear nephew, Basil, 

Your aflR'ctionale uncle, 

Thomas Lowe.’' 

My aunt Lowe added a postscript, inquir- 
ing more particularly into the state ol‘ my 
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j'.iTairs. I answered, by return of post, that 
i:iy good father had left me much riclier 
tliai) I cither expected or deserved : his 
credit in the bookseller’s line Avas extensive 
and well established; his shop was well fur- 
nished, and lie had a considerable sum of mo- 
ney in bank; beside many g'ooi/ tlebts due 
from authors, to whom hcluul advanced cash. 

My aunt Lowe was governed by her in- 
terest as decidedl}'^ as my uncle was SAvayed 
by his humour and afl'cetion; and, of course, 
became more favourable toward me, Avhen 
she found that my fortune was better than 
she had expected. She wrote to exhort me 
to attend to my business, and to prdve to 
my uncle that I conld cure myself of iny^ 
negligent habits. She promised to bcfrieml 
me, and to do every thing to obtain my 
uncle’s consent to my union Avitii Lucy, upon 
condition that I would for six months 
steadily persevere, or, as she expressed her- 
self, that I could come to good. 

The motive Avas powerful, sufficiently 
pOAverful to conquer the force of inA Ctcrate 
habit. I ajiplied resolutely to husiucss, and 
supported me credit Avhichmy father's j)uuc- 
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fulility luul obtained from his customers. 
Duriiigthecouisc of six entire months, I am 
not conscious ofhaving neglected or delaveil 
to do any thing of cons^iucnce that I ought 
to liav(^ done, except whetting m3' raz(n’. 
.\f3'aunt Lowe faithfully kept her wordwith 
me, and took every opportunity of repre- 
senting, in the most favourable manner to 
m}' uncle, the reformation that^ove had 
wrought in my character. 

I went to the countiy, full of hope, at the 
cud of my six probationary months. My 
uncle, however, uith a mixtureof obstinapy 
aujl good-sense, replied to my aunt in my 
presence ; ‘ This reformation that you talk 
of) wife, won’t last. „T was begun by love, 
asycM say ; and will end with love, as 1 say. 
Y(>u and I know, my dear, love lasts little 
longer than the honey-moon ; and Lucy is 
not, or ought not to be, such a simpleton as 
to look onlj' to what a husband will bo for 
one short month of his life, Avhen she is to 
live with him for twenty, thirty, may be 
fort}’ long years; and no help for it, let him 
turn out what he will. I beg your pardon, 
ncpb.cw Basil; but, where my Lucy’s happi- 
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ness is at stake, I must speak my mind as a 
father should. My opinion, Lucy, is, that 
he is not a whit changed; and so I now let 
you understand, if you niairy the man, it 
must be without my consent.’ 

Lucy turner! exceedingly pale, and I grew 
extremely angry. My uiicde hadj as usuai, 
recourse to his pipe; andto all the eloquence 
which love and indignation could iuspiie, 
he would only answer, between the whiffs 
of his smoking, ‘ if my girl marries you, 
nephew Basil, I say she mu.st do so with- 
out my consent.’ 

Lucy's affection for me struggled for some 
time with her sense. of duty, to her father; 
her mother supported my cause with much 
warmth; havingonce declared in my favour, 
she considered herself as bound to maintain 
her side of tlie question. It became a trial of 
power between my uncle and aunt; and their 
passions rose so high in ths conflict that 
Lucy trembled for the consequences. 

One day she took an opportunity of speak- 
ing to me ill private. ‘ My dear Basil,’ said 
she, ‘ we rimst part. You see that I can 
never be yours with my father’s consent; 
and without it I could never be hapjiy, eveu 

V A 
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in I)ein<>' united to you. I will not be the 
ejuiHc of misery to all those wliom I love 
best in the world. 1 will not set my fathef 
aiid mother at A ariauec. I cannot bear to 
licar llie altercations, which rise higher and 
higher between them every day. Let us 
part, and all will be right again.’ 

It was in vain that I combated her resolu- 
tion ; I alternately resented and deplored the 
weakness which induced Lucy to sacrifice 
iicr own happiness and mine to the obstinate 
prejudices of a father; yet I could not 
avoid respecting her the more for her adher- 
ing to what she believ'ed to be her duty. 
The sweetness of temper, g'entlcness of dis- 
position, and fdial piety, which she showed 
on this trying occasion, endeared her to 
me beyond expression. 

Her father, notwithstanding his deternii- 
uaticjii to he as immoveable as a rock, be- 
gan to iTiunifost symptoms of internal agi- 
tation; and o.iC' night, alter breaking his 
aiid tiirou ing down the tongs and po- 
ker twice, which Lucy twice replaced, he 
I'xclainied, ‘ Lucy, girl, you arc a fool! and, 
what is wtorsc, you arc grown into' a mere 
shadow. Yon are breaking my heart. Why 
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I know this man, this Basil, this cuvsed ne- 
jjhewofniiue, will never come to good. But 
cannot you marry him withoutmy consent?' 

Uj)on this hint Lucy’s scruples vanished; 
and, a few days afterward, we. were married. 
PriideuCe, virtue, pride, love, every strong 
motive wliichcan act upon the human mind, 
stimulated me to e.vert myself to prove that 
I was worthy of this most amiable woman. 
A year passed away, and my Lucy said that 
she had no reason to repent of her choice. 
She took the most aftectionatc pains to con-' 
vince her fatlicr that she was perfectly happy, 
and that he had judged of me too harshly. 
His delight, at seeing his daughter happy, 
vanquished his reluctance to acknowledge 
that he had changed his opinion. I never 
shall forget the pleasure I felt at hearing him 
coniess that he had been too positive, and 
that his Lucy had made a good match for 
herself. 

Alas ! when I had obtained this testimony 
in my favour, when I had established a cha- 
racter for exertion and punctuality, 1 began 
to rclax*in my elforts to tlescrvc it : I indulg- 
ed myselfiu iny old habits of procrastination. 
My customers and country correspondents 
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beg^nto complain that their letters were un- 
answered, and that their orders were neg- 
lected. Their remonstrances became more 
and more urgent in process of time; and no- 
thing but actuall}^ seeing the dates of their 
letters could convince me that they were in 
the right, and I was in the vvTong. An old 
friend of my father s, a rich gentleman, who 
loved books and bought all that were worth 
buying, sent me, in March, an order for 
books to a considerable amount. In April 
he wrote to remind me of his first letter, 

April 

My dear Sir, 

Last month I wrote to request that you would send 
me the following books : — 1 have been much disap- 
pointed by not receiving them ; and I request you will 
be so good as to forward them im?ncdiatelj/. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. C.” 

In May he wrote to me again. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am much surprised at not having yet received 
the hooks I wrote for last March—beg to know the 
cau^e of this delay ; and am. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, Arc. 


J.CJ 
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A fortnight afterward, as I was packing 
up the books for this gentleman, I received 
tlie following : 


“ Sir, 

As it is now above a quarter of a year since I wrote 
to you for books, which you have not yet sent to me, 1 
liiivc be(Mi obliged to apply to another booksejler. 

“ I am much conterned at being compelled to this : 
I had a gre^it regard for your futlier, and would nol 
willingly break olF my conneelion with his son ; bOl 
really you have tried, my jmtieiice too far. Last yeai 
I never had from you any one new publication, unti 
it was in Ibe hands of all my neighbours ; and I bav< 
often been under the necessity of borrowing books 
which 1 had bespoken frdtn you months before. I hopi 
you will take this as a warning, and that you will no 
use any of your other friends as you have used. 

Sir, 

• Your li amble Servant, 

J. C. 

This reprimand had little eiVect upon me 
because, at the time when I received it, ; 
was intent upon an object, in comparisoi 
with which the trade of a bookscll r appear 
edabsolutcly below my considcuition. I wai 
inventinga set of new taxes for the minister 
for which T expected to be liberally reward 
cil Like many nien of genius, I ulway 
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disposed to tliiiik that my fortune was to be 
made by some extraordinary exertion of 
talent, instead of the vulgar means of daily 
iiuliistiy. T was ever searching for some 
short cut to the temple of Fame, instead of 
following the beaten road. 

I was much encouraged by persons inti- 
mately connected with those high in powder, 
to hope that my new taxes would Jbe adopt- 
ed.: and I spent my time in attcndancenpon 
my patrons, leaving the care of my business 
to my foreman ; a young man whose head 
the whole week was intent upon riding out 
on Sunday. With such a master and such 
a foreman affairs could not go on well. 

My Lucy, notwithstamling her great re- 
«p( c 1 for my abilities, andher confitlcnce in 
my promises, often hinted that shy feared 
ministers might not at last make me amends 
for the time 1 devoted to my system of tax- 
ation ; but I persisted. Tlie file of unanswer- 
ed letters was filled even to tlie top of the 
w ire; the drawer of unsettled accounts made 
me .‘'■igh profoundly, whenever it Avas acci- 
dentally opened. 1 soon acquired a horror of 
business, and practised all the arts of apolo- 
gy, evasion, and iiwisibility, to which pro- 
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crastinators must sooner or later be reduced. 
My conscience gradually became callous ; 
and I could, without compunction, pro- 
mise, with a face of truth, to settle an ac- 
count to morrow, without having tlie slight- 
est hope of keeping my word. 

I was a publisher, as well as a bookseller, 
and was assailed by a tribe of rich and poor 
authors. The rich eompLained continually 
of delays that affected their fame; the poor 
of delays that concerned their interest, and 
sometimes their very existence. I was 
cursed with a compassionate as well as Avith 
a procrastinating temper; and I frequently 
advanced money to my poor authors, to 
compensate for my neglect to settle their 
accounts, and to free myself from the toiY 
meut of their reproaches. 

They soon learned to take a double advan- 
tage of my virtues and my vices. The list 
of my poor authors inere.iscd, for I Avas an 
cncoiirager of genius. I trusted to my OAvn 
judgment conceruiug every performance 
that was offered to me ; and 1 was often 
obliged to pay for h.aving neglected to read, 
or to send to press, these multifarious manu- 
s€rij>ts. After having kept a poor devil of an 
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author upoai the ten tcr-hooks of expectation 
for aii luiconsciouahlc time, ! could uQt say 
to him, '‘Sir, r haveuever opened your ma- 
iiusciipt ; tliei'e iti$,.iu that heapof rubbish; 
take it away for Heaven’s sake.”. No, hard- 
ened as 1 Vv as, 1 never failed to make some 
comphaieut, or some retribution : and my 
comphmeuts were often in the end tliemost 
expensive species of retribution.. . 

My rich auliiors soon de.serted me, and 
hurt my credit in the circles of literary fa- 
shion by their , clamours. I had ample ex- 
perience, yet I have never been able to 
decide whotber I would rather meet the 
“ desperate misery” of a famishinjr pam- 
phleteer, ,or the exasperated vanity of a rich 
amateur. Every ouc of my authors seemed 
convinced tliat the fate of Europe or the sal- 
vation of the world depended upon the pub- 
licatiottof their bookon same particular day; 
while I all the time was equally persuaded 
diat their works were mere trash, in com- 
parison with my new system, of toxation ; 
consequently, I postponed their business, 
and pursued my favourite tax seheiuc. 

1 have the pride and pleasure to say that 
. all my taxes were approved and adopted. 
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anil brought in nn immense increase of re- 
venue to the state : but I have the mortifi- 
cation to be obliged to add that I never, 
directly or indirectly, received tlic slightest 
'pecuniary reward ; and the credit of all I 
had proposed ivas snatched from me by a 
rogue, who had no other merit than that of 
being shaved sooner than I was one frosty 
morning. If I had not put off whetting my 
• razor the preceding day, this would not have 
happened. To such a trifling instance of. 
my unfortunate habit of procrastinatio-n 
must I attribute one of tl)c most severe dis- 
appoiutiUents of my life. A rival financier, 
who laid claim to the prior invention and 
suggestion of my principal taxes, was ap- 
pointed to meet me at the house of my great 
man at ten o’clock in the morning. iVly op- 
ponent was punctual, I was half an hour too 
late : his claims were established ; mine were 
rejected, because I was not present to pro- 
duce my proofs. When I arrived at my 
patron’s door, the insolent porter shut the 
door in my face ; and so ended all hopes 
from my grand system of t.ixation. 

I wen* home and shut myself up in my 
room, to give vent to my giief at leisure; 
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but I was not permitted. to indulge my sor- 
row long in peace; I was summoned by n>y 
foreman to come down stairs to one of my 
enraged authors, who positively refused to 
quit the shop without seeing me. Of the 
whole irritable race, the man who was now' 
waiting to see me was the most violent. He 
was aman of somqgcnius and learning, w'ith 
great pretensions, and a vindictive spirit. 
He was poor, yet lived among the rich ; and 
his arrogance could be equalled only by his 
susceptibility. He was known in our house 
by the name of Tfiaumaturgos, the retailer of' 
wondersy because he had sent me a manu- 
script with this title; and once or twice a 
week w'e received a letter or message from 
him, to inquire when it woiddbc published. 
I had unfortunately mislaid this precious 
manuscript. Under this circumstance, to 
meet the author was almost as di cadful as to 
stand the shot of a pistol. Down stairs I 
W'ent, unprovided with any apologv . 

* Sir,’ cried my angry man, sujqircssing 
his passion, ‘ as you do not find it worth 
your while . to publish Thaumaiurgos, you 
will be so obliging as to let me have my 
manuscript.’ 
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’ Pardon me, my dear Sir,’ interrupted I, 
it sliall certainly appear this spring.’ 

‘ Spring! Zounds, Sir, don’t talk to me of 
spring. Why you told me it should be out 
at Christmas; you said it should be outlast 
June; you promised to senditto press before 
last Paster. . Is this the M^ay 1 am to be 
treated?’ 

‘ Pardon me, my dear Sir. I confess 1 
have used you and the world very ill ; but the 
pressureofbusinessnmst plead my apology.' 

‘ Look you, Mr. Basil Lowe, I am not 
comeherc to listen to commonplace excuses; 
I have been ill used, and know it ; and the 
world shall know it. I am not ignorant of 
the designs of my enemies ; but no cal).Tl 
shall, succeed against me. Thaumaturgos 
shall not be suppressed! Thaumaturgos shall 
see the light ! Thaumaturgos shall have 
justice, in spite of all the machinations of 
malice. Sir, I demand my manuscript.’ 

‘ Sir, it shall bo sent to you to morrow.' 

‘ To morrow. Sir, will not do for me. I 
have heard of to morrow from you this 
twelvemonth past. I will have my manu- 
script to day. I do not leave this spot 
without Thaumaturgos.’ 
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TJius driven to extretnities, I was com- 
pelled to confess that 1 could not iinmedi- 
alcl}’ lay my liand upon it; but I added-that 
the whole house should be seaiched for it 
instantly. It is imjmssible to describe the 
indignation wdiich my author expressed. 1 
ran away to search the house.. He followed 
me, and stood by while I rummaged in 
drawers and boxes full of papers,' and tossed 
over heaps of manuscripts. N o Thaumatur- 
gos could be found. The author declared 
that he had xio copy ofthe manuscript ; that 
he-lmd been oftered 500/. for it by another , 
bookseller ; and that, for his own part, he 
would not lose it for twice that sum. Lost, 
however, it evidently was. He stalked out 
of my bouse, bidding me prepare to abide 
by the consequences. I racked my memory 
in vain, to discover what I had done with 
this bundle of wonders. I could recollect 
only that I carried it a week in my great 
coat pocket, resolving every day to lock it 
up; and that I went to tlie Mount coffee- 
house in this coat seveial times. 'I'hese 
recollections were of little use.' 

A suit was instituted against me for the 
value of Thaumaturgos ; and the damages 
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were modestly laid by the author at eight 
hundred guineas. The cause was highly in- 
teresting to all the tribe of London book- 
sellers and authors. The court was crovrded 
at an early hour; several peoj)le of fashion, 
who were partisans of the plaintiff, appeared 
in the gallery : many more, wlio were his 
enemies, attended on purpose to hear my 
counsel ridicule and abuse the pompous 
TJuumaturgos. I had great hopes, myself, 
that we might will the day; especially as the 
lawyer on the opposite side was my oid com- 
petitor at Eton, that Johnson, whom I had 
always considered as a mere laborious 
drudge, and a very heavy fellow. IIow this 
heavy fellow got up In the world, and how 
he contrived to supply, by dint of study, 
the want of natural talents, I cannot tell ; 
but this I know, to my cost, that he ma- 
naged his client’s cause so ably, and made a 
speechso fullof sound law and clear sense, as 
effectually to decide the cause against me. 
I was condcniued to pay opo/. dumagef^ 
and costs of suit. Tivc Imudied pounds 
lost, by delaying to lock up a biuidle of pa- 
pers ! Every body pitied me, because the 
punishment seemed so disproportipued to 
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the offence. The 2>ity of every boclj', how- 
ever, did not console me for the loss of niy 
monev. 


CHAPTER V. 


The trial was jmblished in the papers : 
my uncle Lowe read it, and all my eiedit 
with him Avas lost for ever. Lucy did not 
utter a syllable of reproach or complaint ; 
but she used all her gentle influence to pre- 
A'ail upon me to lay aside the various 
schemes, Avhich I had formed for making a 
rapid fortune, and urged me to devote my 
whole attention to my business. 

The loss Avhich I had sustained, though 
great, was not irremediable. I was moved 
more by my wife's kindness than I could 
have been by the most outrageous invective. 
But what is kindness, what is affection, Avhat 
arc the best resolutions, ojsposcd to all-poAV- 
erful habit ? I put off settling my affairs till 
I had finished a pamplilet against govern- 
ment, which my friends and the critics as- 
sured me would make my fortune, by attach- 
ing to my shop all the opposition members. 

My pamphlet succeeded, was highly 
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praised, aiKnoudly abused : answers appear- 
ed, and I was called upon to provide re- 
joinders. Time thus passed away, and, 
while I was gaining fame, I every hour lost 
money. I was threatened with bankruptcy. 
I threw aside iny pamphlets, and, in the ut- 
most terrour and confusion, began, too late, 
to look into my affairs. I .now attempted 
•too much : I expected to repair by bustle 
the effects of procrastination. The nerv- 
ous anxiety of my mind prevented me 
from doing any thing well ; whatc\'er I was 
enjployed about appeared to me of less conr 
sequence than a hundred other things, 
which ought to be done. The letter that I 
\vas writing, or the account th;it I u as set- 
tling, was but one of a multitude; which 
had all equal claims to be expedited imme 
(liately. My courage failed ; I abandoned 
iny business in despair. A commission of 
bankruptcy was taken out against me; all 
my goods were seized, and I became a pri- 
soner in the King's Bench. 

My wife’s relations refused to give me any 
assistance ; but her father offered to receive 
her and her little boy, on condition that she 
would part from me, and spend the remain- 
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Lively refused ; and I never shall forget the 
manner of her refusal. Her character rOse 
in a<lversity. With the utmost feminine 
gciitleiioss and delicacy, she had a degree of 
courage and fortitude which I have seldom 
seen equalled in any of my own sex. She 
follqwed me to prison, and supported my 
spiritsbya tliousand daily instances of kind- 
ness. During eighteen months that she 
passed with me in a prison, which we then 
thought must be my abode for life, she never, 
by word or look, reminded me that I was 
the cause of our misfortunes : on the con- 
trary, she drove this idea from my thoughts 
with all the address of female affection. I 
cannot, even at this distance of time, rccal 
these things to memory w ithout tears. 

What a woman, what a w'ifc had I reduced 
to distress ! I never saw her, even in the first 
months of our marriage, so cheerful and so 
tender as at this period. She seemed to 
have no existence but in me, and in our 
little boy; of whom she was doatingiy fond. 
He was at this time just able to run about 
and talk ; his playful caresses, his thought- 
less gaycty, and at times a certain tone of 
compassion for poor papa were wry touch- 
in sr. • Alas! he little foresaw 
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But let me go on with my history, -if I 
can, without anticipation. 

Among my crcilitors was a Mr, Nun, a 
paper-maker, who, from hisfrequeutdealings 
with me, had occasion to see something of 
my character and of my wife's; he admired 
her, and pitied me. He was in easy circum- 
stances, and delighted in doing all the good 
in his power. One morn in g my Lucy came 
into my room with a face radiant witli joy. 

‘ My love,’ said she, ‘here is Mr. Nun 
below, waiting to see you ; but he says he 
will not see you till I have told you the good 
news. He has got all our creditors to enter 
into a compromise, and to set you at liberty.’ 

I was transported with joy and gratitude : 
our benevolent friend was waiting in a hack- 
ney-coach to carry us away from prison. 
When I began to thank him, he stopped me 
with a blunt declaration that I was not a bit 
obliged to him; for that, if I had been a 
man of straw, he would have done just the 
same for the sake of my wife, whom he look- 
ed upon to be one or other the best woman 
liehad ever seen, Mrs. Nun always excepted. 

He proceeded to inform me how he had 
settled my affairs, and how he had obtained 
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froiTJ my creditors a small allowance for the’ 
immediate support of myself and,, family. 
He had given up the third part of a consi- . 
derable sum due to himself. As my own 
house was shut up, he insisted upon taking 
us home with liim : ‘ Mrs. Nun,’ :he said, 

‘ had proA'ided a good dinner ; and he must 
not have her ducks and green pease upon 
the table, and no friends.to eat them.’ 

Never were ducks and green pease more 
acceptable ; never was a dinner eaten with 
more appetite, or given with more good- 
will. I have often thought of this dinner, 
and compared the hospitality of this simple- 
hearted man Avith the ostentation of great 
folks, Avho give splendid entertainments to 
those Avho do not Avant tliem. In trifles 
and in matters of consccfuence this Mr. 
Nun Avas one of the most liberal and un- 
afi’ectcdly generous men I ever knew; but 
the generous actions of men in middle life 
are lost in obscurity. No matter. They 
do not act from the love of fame ; they act 
from a better motive, ainl they have their 
rcAvard in their own hearts. 

As I Avas passing through ]Mr. Nun’s 
warehouse, I was thinking of writing some- 
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^ thing on this subject; but whether it should 
be a poetic cft’usion, in the form Jn Ode 
to him 'ss'ho least expects it," or a prose work, 
under tlie title o^^^AIodern Parallels,'' in tJic 
manner of l^Iutarch, I had not decid(3(h 
when I w'as roused from my re^Tn•ie by iny 
Avife, who, pointing to a large bale of paper 
that was directed to Ezekiel Croft, Mcr-' 
dwat, Philadelphia^ me if I knew that 
this gentleman was a very near relation of 
her mother? ^ Is he indeed ? ' sqjd Mr. Nun. 

^ Then I can assure you that you have a re- 
lation ol* Avhoni you have no occasion to he 
ashamed : he is one of the most respectable 
merchants in Philadelphia.’ 

^ lie was not very rich when he left thi^ 
country about six years ago,’ said Luc 3 \ 

‘ He has a very good fortune nov. ,’ an- 
swered Mr. Nun. 

‘ And has he made this very good fv)jtiuir 
in six years?’ cried 1. ‘ i\Iy dear Liu}, I 

did not know that you laid any rclalioi.^ w 
America. 1 liave a great mind to go u\ cr 
there myself.’ 

‘ Away from all onr friends ! ’ said Lucy. 

‘ I shall be ashamed/ re])Iied I, ‘ to sec* 
them after ail thathys liappened. A bank- 
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rupt cannot have many friends. The best 
thing that 1 can possibly do is to go over to 
a new world, whore I may establish a new 
character, and make- a new fortune.’ 

‘ Jjiit wc must not forget,’ said Mr. Nun, 

‘ that in the new world, as in the old one, a 
character and a fortune must be made by 
much the same means. And, forgive me if 
I add, the same bad habits that are against 
a man in one country will be as much 
agaiust him in another.’ 

True, thought I, as I recollected at this 
instant my unfortunate voyage to China. 
But, now that the idea of going to America 
had come into my mind, I saw so many 
chances of success in my favour, and I felt 
so much convinced I shoidd not relapse into 
my former faults, that I could not abandon 
the scheme. My Luc}" consented to accom- 
pany me. She spent a week in the country 
with her fatherand friends, by my particular 
desiie; and they did all tlicy could to pre- 
vail upon her to stay with them, promising 
to take the best possible care of her and her 
little boy during my absence ; but she stea- 
dily persisted in her determination to accom- 
pany her iuisband. I was not too late in 
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going on sliip-board this time; and, during 
the whole voyage, I diil not lose any of niy 
goods ; for, in the first place, 1 had very 
few goods to lose, and, in the next, my wife 
took tlic entire charge of those few. 

And now behold me safely landed at 
Philadelphia, with one hundred pounds in 
my pocket — a small sum of money ; but 
many, from yet more trifling beginnings, 
had grown rich in America. My wife’s rela- 
tion, Mr. Croft, bad not so much as I was 
Void when he left England. Many passen- 
gers, who came over in the same ship wdth 
me, had not half so much. Several of them 
were, iiidoed, wretchedly poor. 

Among othcr.s, there was an Irishman, 
W'ho was known by the name of Barny, a 
contraction, I believe, for Bariia])y. As (o 
his surname he could not undertake to spoil 
it; but he assured me there was' no bcttci'. 
This man, w ith many of his relatives, had 
come to England, according to their custom, 
dnrtug harvest time, to a.ssist in reaping, 
becau.se they gain higher ■wages than in their 
own country. Barny heard that Im should 
get still higher wages for labour in America, 
and accordingly he, and hi.s two sons, lads 
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of eighteen and twenty, took their passage 
for Pliiladt'lphia. A nu rrier mortal I never 
saw. We used to hear him upon deck, con- 
tinually singing or whistling his Irish 
tunes ; and I should never have guessed 
that this man's life had been a series of 
hardships and misfortunes. 

'iV'hcn we were leaving the ship I saw 
him, to my great surprise, crying bitterly ; 
and, upon inquiring what was the matter, 
he answered that it was not for himselfj but 
for his sons, he was grieving, because they 
were to be made Redemption men . — That is, 
they wane, to be bound to work, during a 
certain time, for the captain, or for whom- 
ever he pleased, till the money due for their 
passageshould be paid. Though I wassonic- 
wluit surprised at any one’s thinking of 
coming on board a vessel without having 
one farthing in his ])ocket, yet I could not 
forbear paying the money for this poor 
fellow, lie dropped down on the deck upon 
both his knees as suddenly as if he had been 
shot, and, liolding up his hands to Heaven, 
prayed, first in Irish, and then in English, 
with fervent fluency, that “ I and mine 
might never want ; that I might live long to 
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reign over him ; that micccss might attciul 
my honour wherever I went; and that I 
might enjoy for evermore all sorts oi’blcss- 
ings and crowns of glory.” As I had an 
English j)rejudice in favour of sileut grati- 
tude, I was rather disgusted by .dl tliis elo- 
quence; T turned away abniptly, and got 
into the boat which waiteil to carry me to 
shore. 

As we rowed away I looked at m3’ wife 
and child, and rcproaclietl m3’sclf with hav- 
ing indulged in the luxury of generosity 
perhaps at their expense. 

My wife’s rclati.)u, ]\lr. Croft, received us 
better than she expected, and worse th.an I 
hoped. Hc«had the face of an acute mohey- 
inakiuginau;, his mauners'were methodical ; 
caution was in his eye, and priidencc in all 
his motions. In our first half hour’s con- 
versation he convinced me that lie deserved 
the character he had obtained, of heing up- 
riglit and exact in all his dealings. His iiieas 
were just and clear, hut confined to the ob- 
jects innncdiatcly relating to his business ; 
as to his heart, he seemed to have uo notion 
of general philanthropy, hut to have per- 
fcctl3’ learued b3’ rote his dut3’ to his ueigii- 
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and good-natured actions from reason, and 
not from feeliugj because they wereproper, 
jiot merely because they were agreeaWc. I 
felt that I slumld respect, but never love him ; 
.and that he would never either love or 
respcctme, because the virtue which he held 
in the highest veneration was that in which 
1 was in<3st deficient — punctuality. 

But I w ill give, as nearly as 1 can, my first 
conversation with him ; and from that ar 
better idea of his character may be formed 
than I can all'ord by any description. 

I presented to him Mr. Nun’s letter of 
iiitroductlcm, and mentioned that my wife 
iiad the honour of being related to him. Ho 
pel used IMr. Nun’s letter very slowls . I w as 
determined not to leave him in any doubt, 
lespecting who and wdiat I was ; and 1 
briefly told him the particulars of my history. 
He listened n ith immoveable attention ; and 
Avhen I had finished he said ‘You have not 
yet told me what yout views arc in coming 
to America.’ 

' I replied, ‘ that my plans w'cre not yet 
fixed.’ 

‘Bufofcouiscj’saidhe, ‘yon cannot have 
left home w ithout forming some planner the 
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future. May I ask what line of lifev'you 
mean to pursue?’ 

I answcied, ‘ that I was undetermined, 
and meant to be guided by circumstances.’ 

‘ Circumstances!’ said he, ^Alay I request 
you to explain yourself more fully ? for I 
do not precisely understand to what cir- 
cumstances you allude.’ 

I was provoked with the man lor being so 
slow of appreliension; but, when driven to 
the necessity of explaining, I found that I 
did not myself understand what I meant. 

I changed my ground; and, lowering my 
tone of confidence, said that, as I was totally 
ignorant of the country, I should wish to be 
guided by the advice of better informed 
persons; and that I begged leave to address 
myself to him, as having had the most suc- 
cessful experience. 

After a considerable pause he replied, it 
was a hazardous thing to give advice ; hut 
that, as my wife wasJiis relation, and, us lie 
held' it a duty to assist his relations, lie 
should not decline giving ino — all the ad- 
vice in his power. 

I bowed, and felt chilled all over by his 

o 4 


manner. 
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‘ ^^U(l not only iny advice,’ continued' he. 

‘ blit my at.'.i'jtauce — in reason. 

I said, ‘ J was much obliged to him.’ 

‘ Not in tlic least, young man ; you are , 
not in the least obliged to me yet, for I have 
tlone nothing for you,’ 

This was true, and not know- ing what to 
.say, I was silent. 

‘And that which I may be able to do for 
you in future must depentl as much upon 
yourself as upon me. In the .first place,, 
bel'orc I can give any advice, I must 
know what you arc worth in the world? ’ 
My worth in money, I told him, with a 
foiccd smile, was but very trifling indeed. 
With some hesitation, I named the sum, 

‘ And you have a wife and child to sup- 
port ! ’ said he, shaking his head,. ‘ And 
your child is too young and your W'ifc too 
delicate to work* They will be sad burdens 
upon y'Oiir hands ; these are not the things 
for America, Why did you bring them wdtli 
yon ? But, as that is done, and cannot be 
mended,’ continued he, ‘ wc must make the 
lie*t of it, and support them. You say you 
arc igiK.iant oftlic country. I mustcxplain 
vru then lio\v mouev is to be made here. 
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and by whom. The class of labourers make 
money readily, if they are industrious ; 
because they hax e higdi wages and constant 
employment; artificers and mechanics, car- 
])cntcrs, shipwrights, wheelwrights, smiths, 
bricklayers, masoiis, get rich here, without 
difficulty, from the same causes ; but all 
these things are out of the (jucstiou for you. 
You have head, not hands, I perceive. Now 
mere head, in the line of bookmaking or 
bookselling, brings in but ,poor profit in 
this country. The sale for imported books 
is exten^^ivc ; and our printers arc doing 
s^nnethan by subscription here, in Phila- 
de!])hia,andin Now-York, they tell me. But 
Loudon is the place for iigood bookseller to 
t!)rivc; aiul y(ui coinc fiom London, where 
you tell me yen were a bankrupt. I would 
not advise you to have any thing more to 
do Vv ith bookselliiig or bookmaking. Then, 
as to becoming a planter — Our j)lantcrs, if 
they arc skilful raid laborious, thiive well; 
buL you iiavem/t c.inital sufficient to clear 
land and build a house; or hire seivants to 
do th.c work for which you arc not yourself 
sufficiently robust. Besides, I do not imagine 
you know much of agricultural concerns, or 
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couiJtry business ; arid even to oversee and . 
guide others, experience is necessary. The 
fifeof a back settler! do not advise, because 
you and your wife are not equal to it. You 
are not accustomed to live in a log-house, 
or to feed upon racoons and squirrels : not 
to omit the constant dread, if not imminent 
danger, of being burnt in your, beds, or 
scalped, by the Indians with wdiom j’ou- 
would be surrounded. Upon the whole, I 
see no line of life that promises well for you 
hut that of amercliant; and I see no means 
of your getting into this line without pro- 
perty and without credit, except by going 
into some established house as a clerk. You 
are a g()0<! penman and ready accountant, I 
think you tell me; and I presume you have 
a sulFicicnt knowledge of book-keeping. 
With sobriety, diligence, and honesty, you 
may do well in this way ; and may look for- 
wartl to being a partner, and in a lucrative 
situation, some years hence. This is the 
way I managed, and rose myself by degrees 
to what you see. It is true, I was not at 
jfirst encumbered with a wife and young 
child. In due time I married my master’s 
daughter, which was a great furtherance to 
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me ; but then, on the other hand, your^wife 
is my relation ; and to be married to the re- 
lation of a rich merchant is next best to not 
being married at all, in your situation. 1 
told you I thought it my duty to proiTer 
assistance as well as advice : so take up your 
abode with me for a fortnight : in that time 
I sliall be able to judge whether you are 
capable of being a clerk ; and, if you and 
1 should suit, wc will talk farther. You 
understand tliat I enter into no cngagemcnt> 
and make no promise ; but shall be glad to 
lodge you and your wife, and little boy, 
fora fortnight: and it will be your own 
fault, and must be your own loss, if the vi- 
sit turns out waste of time. — I cannot stay 
to talk to you any longer at present,’ added 
he, pulling out his watch, ‘ for I have busi- 
ness, and business waits for no man. Go 
back to your inn for my relation, and her 
little one. We diirc at two precisely.’ 

I left Mr. Croft’s house with a vague in- 
describable feeling of dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment; but when I arrived at my inn, 
and repeated all thatharl passed to my wife, 
she seemetl quite surprised and delighted by 
the civil and friendly manner in whicli this 
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geatj^emau had behaved. She tried to rea- 
son. the matter with me; but tliere is no 
reasoning with imagination. 

The fact was, Mr. Croft had' destroyed 
certain vague and visionary ideas, that I had 
indulged, of making, by some unknown 
means, a rapid fortune in America ; and to 
be reduced to real life, and sink iirto a'clerk 
in a merchant’s counting house, was morti- 
fication and misery. Lucy, iu vain, dwelt 
upon the advantage of having found, imme- 
dialcly upon my arrival in Philadelphia, a 
certain mode of employment ; and a proba- 
bility 'of rising to be a -paitner in one of the 
first mercantile houses, if I went on steadi- 
ly for a few years. I was forced to acknow- 
ledge that her relation was very good ; that, 
I was certainly very fortunate ; and tl)at 1 
ought to think my, self very much obliged 
to Mr. Croft. Hut, after avowing all this, I 
walked up ami down ihc room in melauclio- 
ly reverie for a con.sidcrablc length of time. 
My wife reminded nse rc])eatedly that Mr. 
Croft said he dined precisely at tw'o o'clock; 
that he was a very punctual man ; that it w a.s 
a long walk, as I had found it, from tlic inn 
tohis house; that I had better dress myself 
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fordioivcr; and that my clean shirt' and 
cravat were ready for me. I still walked 
up and down the room in reverie till my 
wife was completely ready, had dressed the 
child, and held up my watch before my eye.'! 
to show me that it wanted hut ten minutes 
of two. I then began to dress in the great- 
est hurry imaginable ; and, unluckily, as 1 
was ludliug ou my silk stocking, I tore a 
liolc in the Itg, or, as mj' wifr; cxpicsscd it, 
a stitch droppcxl, and I wa.s forced to wait 
wliiie she rep:iircd the evil. C'crtainly this 
operation of taking up a stitch, as I am in- 
structed to call it, is one of tlie slowest 
operations in nature ; or rather, one of the 
most tetUous and teaziiig manccuvres of art. 
fhougii the mo.st w illing and the most dex- 
terous lingers that ever touched a needle 
were cniploj’ctl in my .seiwice, 1 thought 
the work tvould never be finished. 

At last, I w'as hosed and shod, and out 
wc set. It struck a quarter past tw'o as we 
left the house ; w'C came to Mr. (Jroft's in 
the middle of dinner. He had a l.irgc com 
pauy at table ; every body was disturbed ; 
my Lucy was a stranger to']V(rs. Croft, and 
Avas to be introduced; and nothing could 
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bem^e awkward arid embarrassing than our 
entrie and introduction. There were such 
comjiliments and apologies, such changing 
of places, sucli shuffling of chairs, and run- 
ning about of servants, tliat I thought we 
should never be seated. 

In the midst of the bustle my little chap 
began to roar most horribly, and to struggle 
to get away from a black servant, who was 
helping him up on his chair. The child’s 
terrour at the sudden approach of the ne- 
gro could not be conquered, nor could he 
by any means be quieted. Mis. Croft, at 
last, ordered the negro out of the room, the 
roaring ceased, and nothing but the child’s* 
sobs were heard for some instants. 

The guests were all silent, and had ceased 
eating ; Mrs. Croft was vexed because veery 
thing xcas cold ; Mr. Croft looked much dis- 
comfited, and said not a syllable more than 
was absolutely necessary, as master of the 
house. , I never ate, or rather I was never 
at, a more disagreeable <linuer. I was in 
pain Ibr Lucy, as well as for myself; her 
colour rose up to her temples. I cursed 
myself a hundred times for not having gone 
to dress in time. . 
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At length, to my great relief, the -cloth 
was taken away; but even when we came 
to tlie wine after dinner, the cold formality 
of my host continued unabated, and I be- 
gun to fear that he had taken an insurmount- 
able dislike to me, and that I slioidd lose all 
the advantages of his protection and assist- 
ance : advantages which rose considerably 
in my estimation, when I appreliended I 
was upon the point of losing tlicin. 

Soon after dinner, a young gentleman, of 
the name of Hudson, joined tiic company; 
his manners and appearance were prepos- 
sessing; he was frank and well bred ; and 
the effect of his politeness was soon felt, as 
if by magic, for every body became at their 
ease; his countenance was full of life and, 
fire; and, though he said nothing that 
showed remarkable abilities, every thing 
he said pleased. As soon as he i'ound that 
I was a stranger, he addressed his conver- 
sation principally to me. I recovered my 
spirits,- exerted myself to entertain him, 
and succeeded. He was delighted to hear 
news from England, and especially from 
London; a city which he said he had an 
ardent desire to visit. When he ‘took 
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leave* of me ia tlic evening, he expressed 
very warmly the wish to cultivate niy ac- 
quaintance, and I wa.s the more flattered 
and obliged by this civility, because I was 
certain tliat he knew exactly, my situation 
;uid circumstances, Mrs. Croft having ex- 
plained them to him very fully’even in my 
hearing. 

CHAPTER V. . , 

In the course of the ensuing week,' young 
Mr. Ihulson and I saw one another almost 
every d<iy ; and our mutual liking for each 
otlier’s company increased. He introducc<l 
iiie to his lajlicr, who had been a planter ; , 
and, having made a large fortune, came to 
reside at Philadelpliia to enjoy himself, as 
he said, for the remainder of his days. He 
lived in what the sober Americans called a 
most luxu rious an<l magnificent style. The 
best company in Philadelphia met at his 
house ; and he dclighred particularly in see- 
ing tho.se who had coii vivial talents, and who 
would supply him widi wit and gaycty, in 
which he was naturally rather deficient. 

On my first visit, I perceived that his son 
had boasted of me as one of the best com- 
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pamions iii the world ; and I determined? to 
support the character that had been giv'cn 
(n me: I told two or tlircc good stories, and 
sung twoor tlucc good songs. Thecompany 
weie charmed w ith me; old Mr. Hudson was 
parlicu Killy delighted ; he gavemcapressing 
general invitation to his house, and most of 
the principal guests follow ed his example. 
1 was not a little elated with this .success. 
Mr. Cl oft was with me at this entertain- 
ment; and I own 1 was peculiarly gratilied 
by feeling that I at once became conspicu- 
ous, by my talents, in a company wlieic he 
M as apparently of no consequence, uutwitb- 
itamliiigall bis wealth and prudence. 

As we went home togctlier, he said to me 
very gravely, ‘ 1 Avould not^advise you, Mr. 
Basil Lowe, to accept of all these invitations; 
nor to connect yourself intimately with 
_\oung Hudson. Thesocietyal Mi. Hudson’s 
is v(My well for those w'ho liavq in.ide a for- 
tune, and want to spend it ; but for those 
w ho have a foitnne to inahe, iu my opinion, 
it is not only useless but dangcious.' 

1 was ill no hum nir, at this moment, to 
profit by this sober adxicc; especially as I 
f incii'd it might be dictated, iu some degree^ 
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by «nvy of my superior talents and accoiiif 
plishinents. My wife, however, supported 
his advice by many excellent and kind 
arguments. She observed that these people, 
who invited me to their houses as a good 
companion, followed merely their own plea- 
sure, and would never be of any real ad- 
vantage to me; that Mr. Crolt, on the con- 
trary, showed, from tlie first hour n hen I 
applied to him, a desire to serve me ; that 
he had pointed out the means of establishing 
myself; and that, in the advice he gave me, 
he could be actuated only by a wish to be 
of use to me; that it was more reasonable 
to suspect him of despising than of envying 
talents, which were not directed to the 
grand object of gaining money. 

Good sense, from the lips of a woman 
whom a man loves, has a mighty effect upon 
his understanding, especially if he sincerely 
believe that the woman has no desire to rule. 
This was my singular case. I promised 
Lucy I would refuse all invitations for the 
ensuing fortnight, anddcvotcmyslf to what- 
ever business Mr. Croft might devise. No 
one could be more assiduous than I was for 
ten days , and I perceived that Mr. Croft, 
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thougli it was not his custonj to prai^c^ Avas 
Avcll satisfied with my diligence. Unluckily, 
on the eleventh day, I put oft' in the moi niiig 
making out an invoice, Avhich he left for me 
to do, and I was persuaded in the evening 
to go out with young JNIr. Hudson. I had 
expressed, in conversation Avith him, some 
curiosity about the American J'vog-concerts ; 
of which I had read, in modern books of 
travels, e.vtraordinary accoinits*. 

^ I confess tlie first frog-concert I heard in America 
was so much beyond auy thing 1 could conceive of the 
powers of these musicians, that I was truly astonished. 
This performance was al fresco, and took place on the 
night of the 18th of April, in a large swamp, where 
there w^ere at least ten thousand performers, and I really 
believe not two exact li/ in the same pitch.****^* 

** I have been since informed by an amateur, who re- 
>idcd many years in this country, and made this species 
of liis peculiar ^tudy, th«t on these occasions the 
treble is performed by the tree-frogs, the smallest and 
most beautiful species ; they are always of the same 
colour as the bark of the tree they inhabit, and their 
note is not unlike the chirp of a cricket ; the next hi 
size is our cou/itcr-tenors, they have a note rcseinbiiug 
the setting of a saw\ A still larger species sing^c/mr; 
and till' nndcr-part is supported by the bull-frogs, which 
are as large as a man s foot, and bellow out the bass in 
a tone as loud and sonorous as that of the animal from 
which they take their name.*' — Extract of a Letter from 
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Mr, Hudson persuaded me to accompany 
him to a swamp, at some miles distant 
from Philadelphia, to hear. one of these con- 
certs. The performance lasted some time, 
audit Avas late helbvewc returned to town : 
I w cut to bed tiretl, and Avaked in the morn- 
ing with a cold, which I had caught by 
standing so long in the SAvarap. I lay an 
hour after I Avas called, in hopes of gcttjng 
rid of my cold : Avhen I Avas at last up and 
dicssed, I recollected my invoice, and resolv- 
ed to do it the firstthing after breakfast, but 
unluckily, I put it off till I had looked for 
some lines in Homer's “ Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice.” There Avas no Homer, as you may 
guess, in Mr. Crol’t's house, and 1 Avent to a 
bookseller’s to borrow one : he had Pope’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, butno Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. I walked over half the town in 
seareiiof it; at length I found it, and Avas. 
retuming in triumph, with Hoiijer in each 
pocket, Avhen at the door of Mr. Croft’s 
house I found half a dozen porters, Avith 
hcaA’y loads upon their backs. 

Vkiladrliihia ; vide Travels in the United States of Ame- 
rica, hy William Priest,— Jo/i/iso/?, St» Faults Church- 
vurdo 
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‘ Where are you going, my good fellows,' 
said I. 

‘ I’o the quay, Sir, with the cargo for the 
Betsey.’ 

‘My God!’ crierl I, ‘Stop. — Can’t 3^011 
stop a minute. I thoughtthcBetsiy was not 
to sail till to morrow. Stop one minute.’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ said thc}^, ‘ that we can’t; for 
the captain bade ns make what haste we 
eould to the quay to load her.’ 

I ran into the house ; the captain of the 
Bctse}’ was bawling in the hall, with his hat 
on the back of his head; Mr. Croft on the 
landing-place of the warehouse-stairs with 
open letters in his hand, and two or three 
of the under clerks M'cre running different 
wav s with pens in their mouths. 

‘Mr. Basil! the invoice!’ exclaimed all 
the clerks at once, the moment 1 mad||imy 
appearance. 

‘ Mr. Basil Lowe, the invoice and the co- 
py, ii' you please,’ repeated Mr. Croft. ‘ Wc 
have sent three messengers after 3'^oii. Very 
extraordinary to go out at this time of day, 
and not even to leave word where you were 
to be found Here’s the caj)taiu of the Betsey 
has been waiting this half hour for the in- 
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voice. Well, Sir! Will yon go for it now r 
And at the same time bring me the copy, 
to inclose in this letter to our correspondent 
by post.’ 

I stood petrified. — •' Sir, the invoice. Sir ! 
— Good Heavens ! I forgot it entirely.’ 

‘ You remember it now, Sir, I suppose. 
Keep your apologies till wc have leisure. 
The invoices if you please,’ 

‘The invoices! My God, Sir! I bog ten 
thousand pardons! They arc not drawn out.’ 

‘ Not drawn out. — Impossible!’ said Mr. 
Croft. 

‘Then I’m off!’ cried the captain, with 
a tremendous oath, ‘ I can’t wait another 
tide for any clerk breathing.’ 

‘ Send hack the porters. Captain, if you 
please,’ said Mr. Croft, coolly. ‘ The whole 
car |£0 must be unpacked. I took it for 
graped, Mr. Basil, that you had drawn the 
invoice, according to order, yesterday morn- 
ing ; and of cour.se the goods were packed 
in the evening. I was certainly wrong 
in taking it for granted that you would be 
punctual. A man of business .should takcjio- 
thing for granted. This is a thing that wdll 
not occur to me again as long as 1 live.’ 
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I poured forth expressions of contrition ; 
but apparently unmoved by tlicni, and with- 
out an"cr or imj^aticncc in his manner, lie' 
turned I'rom me as soon as the porters came 
back with tlic goods, and ordered them all 
to be unpacked and replaced in the ware- 
house. I was truly concerned ! 

‘ I believe you spent your evening yes- 
terday with young Mr. Hudson? ’ said he, 
returning to me. 

‘ Yes, Sir, — I am sincerely sorry 

‘ Sorrow, in these cases, does no good. 
Sir interrupted he. ‘ I thought I had suf- 
ficiently warned you of the danger of form- 
ing that intimacy. Midnight carousing 
will not do for men of business.’ 

‘ Carousing, Sir!’ said I. ‘Give me leave 
to assure you that we were not carousin£r. 
We were only at a frog-concert' 

Mr. Croft, who had at least suppressed 
his displeasure till now, looked absolutely 
angry ; he thought I was making a joke ol‘ 
him. When I convinced him that I was in 
earnest, he changed from anger to astonish- 
ment, with a large mixture of contempt in 
his nasal mascles. 

‘A frog-concert!’ repeated he. ‘And 
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is- it- possible that any man could neglect an 
invoice merely to go to hear a parcel ol' 
frogs croaking in a swamp? Sir, yon will 
never do in a mercantile house.’ lie walked 
oif to the- warehouse, and left me half mor- 
tified and half provoked. 

From this time forward all hopes from Mr. 
Croft’s friendship were at an end. — He was 
coldly civil to me duringthc fewremaining 
days of the fortnight that we stayed at his 
house. He took the trouble, however, ol' 
looking out for a cheap ^.nd tolerably com- 
fortable lodging for my wife and boy ; the 
rent of which he desired to pa}^ for his rela- 
tion, lie said, as long as I should remain in 
Philadelphia, or till I should find myself in 
some eligible situation. He seemed pleased 
avith Lucy, and saitl she was u very properly 
conducted, well disposed, prudent young 
Avoman, whom he Avas not ashamed to own 
for a cousin. He repeated, at parting, that 
he should be happy to ati'oril me every as- 
sistance in reason, toward pursuing any ^ 
feasible plan of advancing myself; but it 
was his decided opinion that I coidd never 
succeed in a mercantile line. 

I never liked Mr. Croft ; he was much too 
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piuwiiKlh wnicli of an automaton. For 
me ; but I .sliould have felt more regret at 
leaving him, and losing his friendship, and 
should have cxjjrcsscd more gratitude for 
his kindness to Lucy and my boy, if my 
head liad not at the time been full of young 
Hudson. He professed tlic warmest rcgtird 
for nic; congratulated me on getting free 
from old Croft’s mercantile clutches, and 
assured me that such a man as I was 
could not fail to succeed in the world hy my 
ONVU talents and the assistance of friends > 
and good connections. 

1 was now almost everyday at his father's 
house, in company with numbers of ridi 
and gay ])eoplc, who were all viy fricnih, X 
was the life of society, was invited every 
w here, and accepted every invitation, lie- 
cauvsc I could not offend IMr. Hudson's in- 
timate acquaintance. 

Itoiix day to day, from Week low cck,. from 
month to month, i went op in tliis style. 1 
was old Hudson’s grand favourite^ and every 
body told me he could do any thing he 
pleased for me. I had formed a scheme, a 
bold scheme, of obtaining from government 
a large tract of territory in the ceded lauds 
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of Louisiana, and of coUectinga subscription 
in Philadelphia, among wi^yWewr/.v, to make 
a settlement there : tlic subscribers to be 
paid by iustalmcuts, so much the first year, 
so much the second, and so onward, till the 
whole should be liquidated. I wTis to collect 
hands from the next ships, which w^erc ex- 
pected to he lull of emigrants from Ireland 
and Scotland. 1 had soon along list of sub- 
scribers, Avho gave me their names always 
lifter dinner, or after supper. Old Hudson 
wrote his name at the head of the list, with 
an Ostentatiously large sum opposite to it. 

As nothing could be done till the ensuing 
sjuing, when the ships were expected, I 
spent my time in the same convivial manner. 
The spring came, but there was no answer 
obtained from Government respecting the 
ceded territory ; and a tiela}' of a fcvi' months 
was necessary. Mr. Hudson, the father, 
was the person who had undertaken to ap- 
ply for the grant ; and be spoke always of 
the schemc,and of his own powers of carrying 
it into effect, iii the most confident manner. 
From his conversation any body would have 
supposed that the mines of Peru were upon 
his plantation ; and that in compai ison with 
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liis, the influence of the president wof the 
United States was nothing. I was a full 
twelvemonth before I was convinced that he 
was a boaster and a. fabulist ; and I was an- 
other twelvemonth before I could persuade 
myself that he was one of the most selfish, 
indolent, and obstinate of huipan beings. He 
was delighted to have me always at his table 
t(j entertain him and his guests, but he had 
not the slightest real regard for me, or care 
for my interests. lie would talk to me as 
long as I pleased of his possessions, and his 
improvements, and his wonderful crops; 
but the moment I touclied upon any of my 
own afl'airs he would begin to yawn, tln ov. 
himself upona sofa, and seem going to . sleep. 
Whenever I mentioned his subscription, he 
would say, with a frown — “ Wc wid tail 
of that, Basil, to morrato.” 

Of my whole list of subscribers not aho\ o 
fourever paida shilling into my hands ; tlicir 
excu.se always was — “When goveimnent 
ha.sgiYeuauansweraboutthe ceded territory ' 
wc will pay the subscriptions;” and the an-- 
swer of government always wa.s- Wfmn* 
the subscriptions are paid we wii! make out 
a grant of the land.” I was disgusted, and 
p 2 
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out Dispirits ; l)ut I tlioiiglit all my chance 
M as to pcrsovcic, and to keep my frie/ids in 
g-oo<l humour : so tliat I was continually 
under the necessity of appearing the same 
■jovial corn])anion, laughing, singing and 
•thinking, hen, Heaven knows, my heai't 
was heavy eimugh. 

At the end of the second year of ])romises, 
delays, and disappointments, my Lucy, wdio 
had always foretold how things would turn 
out, urged me to withdraw myself from this 
idle society, to give up my scheme, and to 
take themanagement of a small plantation in 
conjunction with the brother of Mr. Croft. 
His regard for my wife, who liad won much 
upon this family by her excellent conduct, 
induced him to make me this offer; but I 
considcrcrl so long, and hesitated so mucli, 
whether I should accept of this ])roposal, 
that the time for accepting it passed away. 

I had still hopes that my friend, young 
Hudson, would enable me to carry my grand 
project into execution; he had a considerable 
pliuitation in Jamaica, left to him by his 
grandfather on the mother's side; he was to 
be of age, and to take possession of it, the 
ensuifig year, and he proposed to sell it, and 
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to apply sonic of the purchase mone;^to our 
scheme, of the success of wliich he luid as 
sanguine expectutious as I had myself. He 
Avas of a most enthusiastic generous temper. 
I liad obtained the greatest inllucnce over 
him, and I am convinced, at this time, there 
Avas nothing in the worltl he would not have 
sacrificed for nn sake. All that he rcquire<l 
from me was to be his constant eompauion. 
He was extravagantly fond of field sports; 
and, thougli a Londoner, I was a gocnl hiuits- 
man, a good shot, and a good angler ; for, 
during tlie time I was courting Lucy, 1 fouiicl 
it necessary to make myself a sjiortsman to 
will the favour of her brothers. With these 
accomplishments my hold upon the esteem 
and aflectioiis of my friend was all-powerful. 
Every day in the season we went out hunt- 
ing, or shooting, or fishing together: then, in 
thewinter time, we had various employments, 
I iiKuiii \ urious excuses for idleness. Hudson 
Avasagjcat skaitcr, and lieliad infinitcdivei' 
sionin teachingmc to skaiteat the hazard of 
mv skull. He was also to initiate me in tile 
American pastime’ of or sledging. 

iVlany a desperately coid \\ inter’s day I luive 
submitted to be driven in liis sledge, when 
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I wouli^inuch rather, I o\ra, hare been safe 
ami snug by my own fire-side^ with my wife.. 

PooV Lucy spent licr time in a disagree- 
able and molaudioly ^vay during these three, 
.years : for,\vliile I was out almostevcry day 
and all day long*, she was alone in her lodg- 
ing for numberless hours. She never re- 
pined, but always received me with a good- 
huinouied ccuntenraice when t came home,, 
even alter sitting up half the night to \vait 
for my return from Hudson’s suppers. It 
grieved me to tlic heart to see her thus seem- 
ingly deserted ; but I comforted myself with 
the reflection that this way of life would last 
but for a short time; that my fiicnd would 
so(ni be of age, and able to fulfil all his pro- 
mises ; and that we should then all live to- 
gCiiier inliappiness. I assured Lucy tliat.tlie 
present idle, if not dissipated, manner in 
which 1 spent my clays was not agreeable to 
my taste : that I was often extremely melan- 
choly, c\ en when I was forced to appear in 
the highest spirits ; and that I often longed 
to be quietly with her when I was obliged 
to sacrifice my time to friendsliip. 

It w ouldhiYx ebcen impossible that shcaiid 
my child could have subsisted all this time 
iiulependeiitly, but for her steadiness and 
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exertions. She would not accept of jany pe- 
cuniary assistance except from her relation, 
Mr. Croft, who regularly paid the rent of iier 
lodgings. She undertook to teach some 
young ladies, whom Mrs. Croft introduced 
to her, various kinds of fine needle-work, in 
which shebxcelled ; and for this she was well 
paid. I know that she never c:ost me one 
farthing, during the three years and three 
months that we lived in Philadelphia. Put 
even for this I do not give her so much cre- 
dit as for her sweet ten»per, during these 
trials, and her great forbearance in never 
reproachin^or disputing with me. Many 
Avives, who are called excellent managers, 
make their husbands pay tenfold in suffering 
what they save in m*>ney. This was not my 
Lucy's way; and, therefore, with my esteem 
and respect, she ever had my fondest affec- 
tions. I was in hopes that the hour was just 
coming when I should be able to prove this 
to her, and when we should no longer be 
doomed to spend' our days asunder. Put, 
alas ! her judgment was better than mine. 

My friend Hudson Avas now Avithin six 
Aveeksof being of age, wheu, unfortunately, 
there arrived in Philadeljoha a company ol 
y 4 
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playcrs^fi'oin England. Hudson, who was 
eager for every thing that had. the name of 
plea-suie, in.sistcd upon my going with him 
to their fir^t lepre.sentation. Among the 
actresses there was a girl of the name of 
Marion, who seemed to be ordinary enough, 
just tit for a company of strolling players, 
hut slu' danced passably well, and danced 
a great deal between the acts that night. 
Hudson clapped his hands till I was quite 
out of paticnee. He was in raptures ; and 
the mole I depreciat(-d the more he extolled 
the girl. I n ished hei in 5s^ova Zcmbla, for 
I saw he was falling in love Avith her, and 
had a kind of presentiment of all that was 
tofollon. To tell the matter briefly, for 
Ailiat .signifiC'. dwelling' upon past mistor- 
1 lines, tlie more young Hudson's passion in- 
eieasid for this dancing girl, the more Ids 
fi i( mel'i’) for me declined, for Iliad fic- 
qiu'iit ai gum'-iits with him upon the suhjcct, 
and did all I could to open his eyes. 1 saw 
that the damsel had art, that slic knew the 
extent of her poAver, and that shcAvould 
.draw her iiii'atuatcd lover in to marry lier. 
He was he.id-slrong and violent in all his 
passions ; lie quarrelled with me, carried the 
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girl ofF to Jamaica, married her tlie^^lay lie 
wa$of age, and settled upon his plantation. 
There was an end of all .my hopes about the 
ceded territory. 

Lucy, wlio was always my resource in 
inisfortune, comforted me by saying* 1 had 
done my duty in combating* my friend's 
folly at the expense of my own interest; 
ainl that, though he had quarrelled with me, 
she loved me the b(^tt('r for it. All things 
considered, I would not have exchanged 
fcclin<i*s and situations w*ith him.- 

Itetlcctiugujion my own history and cha- 
racter, I have often thought it a pity that, 
Avith certain good qualities, and I w ill add 
talents, which deserved a better fate, I 
should have never succeeded in any tiling 
1 attempted, because I could not conquer 
one seemingly slight defect in my disposi- 
tion, which had growm into a habit. Tho- 
roughly determined by Lucy's advice to 
wu'ite to Mr. Croft, to request he would 
give me another trial, I put olV sending the 
letter till the next day; and tliat very morn- 
ing Mr. Croft set oft' on a journey to a di- 
stant part of the country, to sec ada’i.ghtcr 
who was newdy married. 


V o 
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I \va<- vexed, and, firom a want of some- 
thing bettor to do, went out a shooting, to 
get lid of disagreeable tlioiiglvts. I shot 
sevcial pheasants, and when I came liome 
ca'-ried them, Ui> v^as my custom, took! Mr. 
J lud son 's h i tehcii, and g-UA c th cm to the cook. 
I liappnied to stay in the kitchen to feed a 
fa\ ourite deg, while the cook was preparing 
the biids 1 had brought. I observed, in llie 
Cl ops of one of tile pheasants, .some bright 
gToeu Icar es, and some buds; which I sus- 
pected to' be the leaves and buds of the 
kalmia lutifolia, a poisonous shrub. I was 
not quite certain, for 1 had almost forgotten 
the little botany whiehhkncw bcfoie I went 
to China. I took the leaves home with me, 
to examine them at leisure, and to compare 
them >\ ith the botanical description : and I 
begged that the cook n ould not dress the 
biids till .slit or lic.ird fi;o«i me again. I 
piomiscdto see her, or send to her, the next 
day. ^ut the next day, when I w ent to the 
Jibraiy, to look into a book of botany, my 
attention was caught by some new reviews, 
which n eie just arrived from London. I put 
oft' the examination of the kahnia luiyhlia 
till tile day aftei. I'o morrow, said I.vvdll do 
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just as well, for I know the cook will not 
dress the pheasants to day old Hudspn 
does not like them till they have been kept 
a day or tipo. 

To morrow came, and the leaves were 
forgotten till evening, .when I saw them lying 
on my table, and put them out of the w ay, 
lest my little boy should find and eat them. 
I was sorry tliat I had not examined them 
this day, but I satisfied myself in the same 
way as I had done before: to morrow will 
do as well ; the cook will not dress tlie pliea- 
sants to day : old Hudson thinks them the 
better for being kept Iwo or three days. 

To morrow came; but, as the leaves of 
the hcilm/d lulijotia were rnit of my sight, 
they went out of my miiul. I was invityd 
to an entertainment this day at the Mayor’s : 
there was a large company, aiul after dinner 
I was calle<l upon, as usual, for a song : the 
favourite song of 

“ Dance and sin". Time 's on the wiiijr, 

“ Life never knows return of spring;” 

when a gentleman came in, pale and breath- 
less, t'> tell us that Mr. Hudson and three 
gentlemen, who had been dissiag with hiih. 
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wcj csudilcnlj seizethvith convulsions after 
eating’ of a pheasant, and that they were not 

expected to live My blood ran cold — I 

exclaimed— ‘ My God! I am answerable 
for this.’ On my making this exclamation, 
there was immediate silence in the room ; 
and ever}’ eye turned upon me with asto- 
nishment and honour. I fell back in my 
chair, and what passed afterward I know 
not ; but when I came to myself, I found 
two men in the room with me, who were 
set to guard me. The bottles and glasses 
were still upon the table, but the company 
liad all dispersed ; and the mayor, as my 
guards informed me, was gone to Mr. Hud- 
son’s to take his dying deposition. 

In this instance, as in all cases of sudden 
ajarm, report had exaggerated the evil ; Mr. 
Hudson, though cxtiemcly ill, was not dying; 
his 4:hrce guests, after some hours’ illness, 
were perfectly recovered. Air. Hudson, who 
had eaten the most plentifully of the phcji- 
saut, was not himself, as he said, for two 
days : the third day he was able to sec coni- 
]>any at dinner as usual, and my mind was 
relieved from an insupportable state of 
anxioty. 
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Upon t'xanrmation, the mayor w«s con- 
vinced tluit I was perfectly innocent ; the 
cook told the exact truth, blamed liciselffoi 
not sending to me before she dressed the 
birds, but said that she cf)nchuled I had 
found the leaves I look home v. ere harm- 
less, as I never came to tell her the contniry. 

1 was liberated, and u ent honu' to my wile. 
She clasped me in her arms, but could not 
articulate a sj liable, lly her joy at .seeing 
me again, she left me to judge oi’ what she 
must have suffeicd during' thi.s terrible 
interval. 

Tor some time after this unfortunate ac- 
cident happened, it continued to be the 
subject of general conversation in Phila- 
<lelphia. 'Hie story yas told a thousand 
dilf'ereut nays, and the comuieuts upon it 
were in variuu.v way.s injurious to me. Some 
hlaiiu'd )ue, for what indeed I deserved to be 
most severely blamed, my delas iiig one hour 
to examine the leave.s found in the crop of 
the pheasant ; others affected to think it ab- 
solutely impossible that any hum an being 
could Ix' so dilatory, or negligent, where the 
lives of fellow creatures ^m\ friends, and 
friends bv' whom I had been treated with the 

S ^ 
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utmost ilospitalityfor years, wei'C concerned. 
Others, stiil more n.alicious, hinted that, 
though I had been favoured by the mayor, 
and jjerhaps by the goodness of poor Mr. 
Hudson, there must be sqrnething more 
than liad come to light in the business ; and 
some boldly pronounced that the story of 
the leaves of the halmia latifoUa was a mere 
blind ; for that the pheasant could not have 
been rendered poisonous by such means*. 

That a motive might not be wanting for 
the crime, it was whispered that old Mr. 
Hudson had talked of leaving me a consi- 
derable legacy, winch 1 was impatient to 


• “ In the severe winter of the years 1Z90 and 1791, 
there appeared to be ^uch unequivocal reasons for 
beljcving that several persons,^ in Philadelpiiia, had died 
in consequence of their eatipg pheasants, in whose 
crops the leaves and Imds of the kalmia latifoUa were 
found, that the mayor ot the city thougiit it prude nt and 
bis duty to warn the people against the use of this bird, 
by a public proclamation. I know that by many 
persons, especially by some lovers of pheasants’ flesh, 
the circumstance just mentionei) was supposed to be 
destitute of fouiidaltoa: but the foundation was a 
; solid one.’" 

Vide a paj)er by B. Smith Barton, M, D. Americai> 
Transaction.s, V. J>1. 
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toucli, that I might carry my adventuring 
schemes into execution. I was astonished 
as mucli as shocke<l at the sudden alteration 
in the manners of all my acquaintance. 
The tide populaiity changed, and 1 was 
dcscrterl. That those who had lived with me 
so long ill convivial intimacy, that those 
who had courted, admired, flattered me; 
tliose wlio had so often professed them- 
selves my friends, could suddenly, without 
the slightest probability, believe me capable 
of the most horrible crime, appeared to me 
scarcely credible. In reality, many would 
not give themselves the trouble to think 
about tlic matter, but were, glad of a pre- 
tence to shake off tlie acijuaiutance of a 
man of whose stories and songs they began 
to be weary ; and who had put their names 
to a subscription, which they did not wish 
to be called upon to pay. Such is the 
world! Sue 1 is the fate of all good fellows, 
and excc llent bottle companions ! Certain 
to be deserted, by their dear friends, at the 
least reverse of fortune. 
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Mv hituation in Philadelphia was now so 
disagreeable, and my .disgust and indigna- 
tion were so great, that I determined to quit 
the country. ]\fy real friend, Mr. Croft, was 
absent all this time from town. I am sure, 

' if he had been at home, he would have done 
me justice; for, though he ne\ cr liked me, htr, 
was ajust.slow-judginginau, who would not 
ha^•e been run au’ay with by the hurrj' of 
popular prejudice. I had other reasons for 
regretting his absence : I could not conve- 
niently (juit America without money, and he. 
was the oidy pln son to whom I could or 
would apply for assistance. We had not 
many debts, for which I must thank my ex- 
cellent wife ; but, wdien every thing to the 
last farthing was paid, I was obliged to sell 
ray watch and some trinkets, to get money 
for our voyage. I was not accustomerl to 
such things, and I was ashamed to go to the 
pawnbroker’s, lest I should be met and re- 
cognized by some of my friends. I wrap- 
ped myself up in an old surtout, and slouch- 
ed my hat over my face. 

As 1 was crossing the quay, I met a party 
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of gentlemen \valkuig arm in arm. 1 
squeezed past them, but one stopped to 
look after me ; and, tliough I turned dou ii 
another street to escape him, he dodged me 
unperecived. Just as I came out of the 
pawnbroker’s shop, I saw him postoil oppo- 
site to me : I brushed I)y ; I could w ith plea- 
sure have knocked him down for his imper- 
tinence. By the time that I had reached the 
corner of the street, I hcartl a child calling 
after me. 1 stopped, and a little boy put 
into my hands my watch, saying, ‘ Sir, the 
gentleman says you left your watch and 
these thingumbobs by mistake.’ 

‘ What gentleman?’ 

‘ 1 ilo n’t know, but he was one that said 
I looked like an honest chap, and he’d trust 
me to run and give you the watch. He is 
dressed in a blue coat. He went toward 
the quay. That’s all I know.’ 

On opening the paper of trinkets, I found 
a card with these words : 

“ IJann / — with kind thanks.” 

Baniy ! Poor Barny ! The Irisinnan whose 
]>assagc 1 paid coming to America three- 
} cai s ago. Is it possible ? 

I ran after him the w:ay which the child 
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directed, and was so fortunate as just to 
catch a gliinse of the skirt of his coat as he 
went into a neat good-looking house. I 
walk up and down some time, expecting 
him to come out again ; for I could not sup- 
pose that it belonged to Bamy. I asked a 
gi occr who w'as leaning over his hatch door^ 
if he knew who lived, in the next house ? 

‘ An Irish gentleman, of the .name of 
O'Grady/ . 

, ‘ And his Christian name ? ’ 

‘ Here it is in my books, Sir — Barnaby 
O'Grady.’ 

I knocked at Mr. O’Grady ’s do<^ and^ 
madeiny way into the parlour; wivere I found 
him, his two sons, and hjs wife, sitting very 
sociably at tea. He and the two young men 
rose immediately, to set me a chair. 

‘ You are welcome, kindly welcome. Sir,’ 
said he. ‘ This is an honour I never ex- 
pected any way. Be pleased to take the 
seat near the fire. '*T would be hard indeed 
if you n’ould* not have the best scat that ’s 
to be had in this house, where we none of 
us never should have sat, nor had «cats to 
sit upon, but for you.’ 


• Should. 
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The sons pulled oft' my shabby grea.t,coat, 
an<l took aw.aymy hat, and the wife made up 
the fire. There was something in their man- 
ner, altogether, which touched me so much 
that it was with dii'ficulty I could keep myself 
froni bursting into tears. They saw this, and 
Barny (for I shall never call him any thing 
else), as be thought that I should like better 
to hear of public affairs than to speak of my 
own, began to ask his sons if they had seen 
the days papers, and what news there were? 

As soon as I could command my voice, 
I congratulated this family upon the happy 
situation in which I found them ; and asked 
by what lucky accidents they had suc- 
ceeded so AVCll ? 

‘ The luckiest accident ever happened me 
before or since 1 came to America,’ said 
Barny, ‘ was being on board the same vessel 
with such a man as you. If you had not 
gi\'cn me the first lift, I had been down for 
good and all, and trampled under foot long 
and long ago. But, after that first lift, all 
Avas as easy as life. ■ My two sons here were 
not taken from me — God bless you ! for I 
never can bless you enough for that. The 
lads were left to work for me and with me ; 
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and we never parted, liaud or heart, but jns( 
kept working- on together, and put all our 
earning.s, as fast as we got them, into the 
Ininds of tljatgood woman, and lived hard at 
first, as w'c w'ere bred and boi n to do, thanks 
be to Heaven J Then we swore against drink 
of all sorts entirely. And, as I had occasion- 
iilly served the masons, wlren I lived a labour- 
ingman in the county of Dublin, and knew 
something of that business, why wdiatev'cr X 
knew I ma<le the most of, and a trowel felt 
no ways strange to me ; so I went to work, 
and had higher wages at first than I de- 
served. The same with the two boys : one 
was as much of a blacksmith as would shoe 
a horse: and t’other a bit of a carpenter; and 
the one got plenty of work in the forges, and 
t’other in the dock-yards, as a ship-carpen- 
tcr. So early and late, morning and evening, 
we Averc all at the w'ork, and just went this 
way struggling on even for a twelvemonth, 
and found, witli the high wages and constant 
employ we had met, that wc w ere getting 
greatly better iiitheworld. Besides, the wife 
was not idle. When a girl, she had seen bak- 
ing, and iiad always a good notion of it, and 
just tried herhand uponituow, and found the 
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loaves went down with the customers, and 
tlie customers coming faster an'd faster fur 
them; and this was a great help. Then I 
grew master mason, and had my men under 
me, and took a house to build by the jol>, 
and that did ; and then on to another and 
another ; .and, after building many for tlic 
neighbours, ’twas fit and my turn, 1 tliouglit, 
to build one for mj sclf, whicli I did out of 
theirs, without wronging them of a penny. 
Andtheboys grew m<istci-mcn,iu their line; 
.and when they got good c'oats, noljody could 
say against them, lor they had come fairly 
■by them, -and became them well perhaps for 
:that7W0«. So,notto be tiringyou tooimich, 
we went on from good to better, and better 
to best; and if it pleased Goil to (piestion me 
hoAV it was we got on so well in the world, I 
should answer, Upon my couscienee, myself 
does hot know ; except it be that we never 
made saiyt-monda}’*, nor never put olf till 
the morrow what we could do the da^^’ 

* Saint Mondai), or Saint Crispin. It i< a custom in 
Ireland, among shoemakers, if they intoxicate them- 
selves on Sunday, to do no work on Mouilay ; and this 
they call making a saint Monday, or keeping Saint 
Crispin’s day. Many have adopted this good custom 
from the example of the shoemakers. 
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I beiicvc I sighed deeply at this obsojwi- 
tion,not\\ i thstandiog the comic phraseolog}'- 
in which it was expressed. 

‘ But all this is no rule for a geutlemau 
born,’ pursued the good-natured Barny, iu 
answer, I suppose, to tire sigh which I utter- 
ed : ‘ nor is it any disparagement to him if he 
has not done as well in a place like America, 
where he had not the means; not being used 
to bricklaying and slaving with his hands, 
and striving as we did. Would it be too 
much liberty to ask you to drink a cup of 
tea, and to taste a*slice of my good woman’s 
bread and butter? And happy the day avc 
see you eating it, and only wish we could 
serve you in any Avay whatsoever.’ 

I verily believe the generous fellow forgot, 
at this instant, that he had redeemed my 
watch and wife's' li inkets. He woidd not let 
me thank him as much as I wi.shcd, but kept 
pressing upon me fiesh ofi’ers pf serxicc. 
W hen liefouad I was going to leavcAmci iea, 
he asked what vessel we should go in ? I was 
really afraid to tell him, lest he should at- 
tempt to pay for my passage. But for this 
her had, as I afterwai'd found, too much 
delicacy of sentiment. He discovered, by 
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questioning the captains, in what ship we 
were to sail; and, wlien wc went on boai-d, 
we found him and his sons there to take 
leave of us, which they did in the mostaffec- 
tionate manner ; and, after they were gone, 
we found in the state cabin, directed to me, 
every thing that could be useful or agreeable 
to us, as sea^s tores for a long voyage. 

How I wronsred this man, when I thouarht 
his expressions of gratitude were not sin- 
cere, because they were not made exactly 
in the mode and with the accent of my own 
countrymen ! I little thougiit that Ikruy 
and his sons would be the only persons 
who would bid us a friendly adieu when 
were to leave America. 

We had not exhausted our bountiful pro- 
vision of sca-stores when we were set ashore 
in England. We lauded at Liverpool ; and 
I cannot dcsciibc the nielauciioly feelings 
with which I sat down, in the little back 
parlour of tbc inn, to count my money, and 
to calculate vvliether we had enough to carry 
us to Loudon. Is this, thought I, as I look- 
ed at the few guineas and snilliags spread 
on the tal'le — Is this all I have in this 
world I, my wife arid child ! And is this 
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die end of three j ears' absence front my 
native country? As the negroes siiy of a 
fool who takes a vo3'^age in vain, I am come 
back, “ wUh link more than the hair upon my 
head." Is this the end of all my hopes, and 
all my talents ? What will become of my 
wife and child ? I ought to insist upon her 
going home to her friends, that she may at 
least have the necessaries and comforts of 
life, till I am able to maintain her. 

The tears started. from ray eyes; they fell 
upon an old new'spaper, which lay upon the 
tabic under my elbow. I took it up to hide 
my face from Luej’ and my child, who just 
then came into the room ; and, as 1 read 
without well knowing what, 1 came among 
the advertisements to m3' own name. 

“ If Mr. Basil Lowe, or his heir, w'ill ap- 
“ ply to JMr. Gregory, attorney. No. 34 , 
“ Cttil street, he will hctir of something to 
“ his advantage.” 

I started up with an exclamation of joy, 
wiped m3’ tears from the newspaper, put it 
into Lucy’s hand, pointed to the adver- 
tisement, and ran to take places in the 
London coacli for the next morning. Upon 
this occasion, I certainly did not delay. Nor 
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did I, when we arrived in London, put ofl' 
one moment going to Mr, Gregory's, No. 
34, Cecil street 

Upon application to him, I was informed 
that a very distant relation of mine, a rich 
miser, had just died, and had left his accu- 
mulated treasures to me, “ because I was 
the only one of his relations who had never 
cost him a single farthing.” Other men 
have to complain of their ill fortune, per- 
haps with justice; and this is a great satis- 
faction, which I have never enjoyed : for I 
must acknowledge that all my disasters have 
arisen fro'm my own folly, fortune has 
been uncommonly favourable to me. With- 
out any merit of my own, or rather, as it ap- 
peared, in consequence of my negligent, 
habits, which prevented me from visiting a 
rich relation, I was suddenly raised from the 
lowest state of pecuniary distress to the 
height of affluent prosperity. 

I took possession of a handsome house in 
an agreeable part of the town, and enjoyed 
the delight of sharing all the comforts and 
luxuries w'hich wealth coidd procure, with 
the excellent woman who had been my sup- 
port in adversity. I must do myself tl>e 
VOL, irr. Q 
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justice, to observe that I did not become dis- 
sipated or extravagant; affection and gra- 
titude to my Lucy filled my whole mind, and 
preserved me from the faults incident to 
those who rise suddenly from poverty to 
wealth. I did not forget my good friend, 
Mr. Nun, who liad relieved me formerly from 
prison; of course I paid the debt, which he 
had forgiven, and lost no opportunity of 
showing him kindness and gratitude. 

I was now placed in a situation where the 
best parts of my cliaractcr appeared to ad- 
vantage, and where the grand defect of my 
disposition was not apparently of any con- 
sequence. I was not now obliged, like a 
man of' business, to be punctual ; aiul delay, 
in mere engagements of pleasure, was a 
trifling offence, and a matter of raillery 
among my acquaintance. My talents in 
conversation were admired, and, if I post- 
poned letter- writing, my correspondents 
only tormented me a little with polite re- 
monstrances. 1 was conscious tliat I was 
not euicd of rhy faults; but I rejoiced 
that 1 was not now obliged to reform, or in 
any danger of involving those I loved in 
distress, by ihy negligence. 

For one year I was happy, and flattered 
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myself that I did not waste my time ;.for, at 
my leisure, I read with attention all the 
ancient and modern works upon education. 
I resolved to select from them what appeared 
most judicious and practicable; and so to 
form, from the beauties of each, a perfect 
system for the advantage of my son. He 
was my only child ; he had lived with me 
eighteen months in prison; he was the dar- 
ling of his mother, whom I adored, and he 
was thought to be in mind and person a 
strikingresemblanccofmyself. — How many 
reasons had I to love him ! — I doated upon 
the child. He certai nly shewed great- (jui ck- 
ness,of intellect, and gave as fair a promise 
of talents as Oould be expected at Iris age^ 
I formed hopes of his future excellence and 
success in the world, as sanguine as those 
which my poor father had early formed of 
mine. 1 determined to watch carefully 
over his temper, and to guard liiin particu- 
larly against that habit of procrastination, 
which had been the bane of my lii’e. 

One day, while I was alone in my stiuly, 
leaning on my elbow and meditating ujnm 
the system of education which I designed 
for my sou, my wife came to me and said. 
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‘ My dear, I have just heard from our friend, 
Mr. Nun, a circumstance that alarms me a 
good (leal. You know little Harry Nun was 
inoculated at the same time with our Basil, 
and by the same person. ISIrs. N un, and all 
the family, thoughthe had several spots, just 
as much as our boy had, and that that was 
enough; but two years afterward, Avhile we 
were in America, Harry Nun caught the 
small-pox in the natural way and died. Now, 
it seems the man who inoculated him was 
([uite ignorant; for two or three other child- 
len, whom he attended, have caught the 
disease since, though he was positive that, 
they were safe. Do n’t you think w'^ had 
better have our boy inoculated again imme- 
diately, by some proper person 

‘Undoubtedly, my dear: undoubtedly. 
But I think w e hadbetterhavehim vaccined. 
I am not sure, however ; but I will ask 

Dr. ’s opinion this day, and be guided 

by that ; I sliall see him at dinner : he has 
promised to dine with us.’ 

Some accident pre\ented him from com- 
ing, and I thoughtofwritingto himthenext 
day, but aftcrw'ard put it off. — Lucy came 
again in to my study w here she was .sure to 
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find me in the morning. ‘ My dear,’ said she, 
‘ do you recollect that you desired me to de- 
fer inoculating our little boy till you could 
'iccide whether it be best to inoculate him 
in the common way, or the vaccine.^’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly 
well. I am much inclined to the vaccine. 
]\Iy friend, Mr, L — , hu.s had all his chlid- 
reu vaccined, and I lust wait to see tlie 
effect.’ 

‘ Oh, my love ! ’ .said Lucy, ‘do not wait 
any longer ; for you’ know \vc run a terrible 
risk of his catching the small-pox every 
<lay, every hour.’ 

‘ VV^e have run tlial risk, and escaped for 
tlicse three years past,’ said I ; ‘and, in my 
ojriuion, the boy has had the small-pox.’ 

‘So IMr. and Mrs. Nun thought, and you 
see w'hat has happened. Ilemember our boy 
was inoculated by^the same man. I am sure, 
ever since Mr, Nun mentioned this, I never 
take little Basil out to walk, I never sec him 
in a shop, I never have hhn in the carriage 
with me without being in tenour. Yesterday 
a w'oinan came to the coacli-door with a 
childinh^rartns, who had a breaking out on 
his face. I thought it was the small-pox, ami 
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was SQ terrified tliat I had scarcely strength 
or presence of mind enough to draw up the 
, glass. Our little boy was leaning out of the 
door to give a halfpenny to the child. iVfy 
God! if that child had the small-pox! ’ 

‘ My love,’ said I, ‘ do not alarm yourself 
so terribly; the boy shall be inoculated to 
morrow. 

‘ To morrow ! Oh, my dearest love, do 
not put it off till to morrow,’ said Lucy : 

‘ let liim be inoculated to day.’ 

‘ Well, my tlcar, only keep your mind 
easy, amd he -shall he inoculated to day, if 
possible ; surely you must know I love the 
boy as well as you do, and am as anxious 
about him as you can be.’ 

' l am sure of it, my love,’ said Lucy. — 

‘ I meant no reproach. But, since you have 
decided that the boy shall be vaccined, let 
ns send directly for the surgeon, and have it 
done, and then he will be safe.’ 

She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring 
for a servant. — I stopped Jier. 

‘ No, my dear, don’t ring,’ said I ; ' for tlie ' 
men are both out. I liave sent one to the 
library, for the new- Letters on Education,. 
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and the other to the rational toy-shop for 
some things I want for the child.’ 

‘ Then, if the servants arc out, I had bet- 
ter walk to the surgeon’s, and bring him 
back with me.’ 

‘ No, my dear,’ said I; ‘I must, see Mr. 
L — ’s children first. I am going out im- 
mediately ; I will call upon them : they are 
healthy children: wc can have the vaccine 
infection from them, and I will inoculate 
the boy myself.’ 

Lucy submitted: I take a melancholy 
pleasure in doing her justice, by recording 
every argument that she used, and every 
persuasive word that she said to me, upon 
this occasion. 1 am anxious to show that 
she was not in the least to blame. I alone 
am guilty ! I alone ought to have been the 
sufll'crcr. It will scarcely be believed — I 
can hardly believe it myself, that, after all 
Lucy said to me, I delayed two hours, and 
stayed to finish making an extract from 
Rousseau’s Emilius before I set out. When 
I wrived at Mr. L— 's, the children were 
just gone out to take an airing, and I could 
not see them. A few hours may sometimes 
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make all the difference between health and 
sickness, happiness and misery ! I put off till 
the next day the inoculation of my child! 

In the mean time a coachman came to me 
to be hired : my boy was playing about the 
room, and, as 1 afterward collected, went 
close up to tlic man, and, while I was talk- 
ing, stood cxamini.ig a greyhound upon his 
buttons. I asked the coachman many 
questions, and kept him for some time in 
the room. Just as I agreed to take him 
into my service, he said he cotdd not come to 
livewitlime till the next week, because ewe 
oj his children xoas ill ofthesmatl-pox. 

Tlnsc words struck me to the heart. I 
had a dreadful presentiment of what was to 
follow. I remember starting from my seat, 
and driving the man out of the house with 
violent menaces. My boy, poor innocent 
victim, followed, trying to pacify me, and 
holding me hack by the skirts of my coat. 
I caught him up in my arms. — I could not 
kiss him ; I felt as if I was his murderer. I 
set him down again j indeed I trembled so 
violently that 1 could not hold him. The 
child ran for his mother. 
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I caunotdwell on these things. — Opi boy 
sickened the next week — and the week 
afterward died in his mother’s arms ! 

Her health had suffered much by the trials 
which she had gone through since our mar- 
riage. The disapprobation of her father, 
the separation from all her friends, who were 
at variance with me, my imprisonment, and 
then the death of her only child, were too 
much for her fortitude. — She endeavoured 
to conceal this from me ; but 1 saw that her 
health was rapidly declining. She was al- 
ways fond of the country ; and, as my sole 
object now in life was to do whatsoever I 
could to console and please her, I proposed 
to sell our house in town, and to settle some- 
where in the country. In the neighbour- 
hood of her father and mother there w as a 
pretty place to be let, which I had often 
heard her mention with delight; I deter- 
mined to take it : I had secret hopes that her 
friends would be gratilied by this measure, 
and that they would live upon good terms 
w ith us. — Her mother had seemed, by her 
letters, to be better disposed toward me 
since my rich relation had left me his for- 
tune. — Lucy exprsssed great pleasure at 
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the idea of going to live in the country, 
near her parents ; and I was rejoiced to sec 
her smile once more. Being naturally of a 
sanguine disposition, hope revived in my 
heart: I flattered myself that we might yet 
he happy ; that my Lucy would recover her 
peace of mind and her health ; and that per- 
haps Heaven might bless us with another 
child. 

I lost no time in entering into treaty for 
the estate in the country, and I soon found 
a purchaser for my excellent house in town. 
But my evil genius prevailed. — I had neg- 
lected to renew the insurance of my house; 
the policy was out but nine days*, when a 
fire broke out in one of my servant’s rooms 
at midnight, and, in spite of all the assist- 
ance we could procure, the house was 
burnt to the ground, I carried my wife out 
senseless in my arms ; and, when I had de- 
posited her in a place of safety, rctMi ncd to 
search for a portfolio, in which was the 
purchase-money of the country estate, all 
in bank-notes. But whether this portfolio 
was carried off by some of the crowd, which 


• Founded on fact. 
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had assembled round the ruins of my house, 
or whether it was consumed in the flames, I 
cannot determine. A more miserable wretch 
than I was could now scarcely be found 
in the world ; and, to complete my misfor- 
tunes, 1 felt the consciousness that they 
were all occasioned by my own folly. 

I am now coming to the most extraor- 
dinary and the most interesting part of my 
history. A new ami surjn-ising accident 
happened. 

^ ^ ^ # # 
Hr H- 


Note hi) ihe Edit or, hat thi< acciih'nr was can ne- 
ver ROW be known ; for Ba>il put off tiniNhing his his- 
tory till TO MOKllOW. 

This fiagnienl was found in an old escritoir, in an 
obscure lodging in Swallow-street. 

August j 1803. 


THE END. 


Bjwortk and Ballintine, Adclpkb London. 







